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Art. I.—1. The Southern Presbyterian Review, for Jan. 1872: 
Article I. The Theology of the Plymouth Brethren, 


2. Plymouth Brethrenism Unveiled and Refuted. By William 
Reid, D. D. Edinburgh: William Oliphant and Company. 
1875. Pp. 322. 


3. Literature and Mission of the so-called Plymouth Brethren: or 
an attempt at a just estimate of their testimony to the revealed 
truth of God. By Rev. William Reid, M. A., of Edinburgh, 
Editor of the ‘ British Herald’, and ‘ Author of “The Blood 


of Jesus”,’ etc., ete. Toronto: Dudly & Burns, 1875." 

The society or order of Christian men, usually styled the 
‘Plymouth Brethren’, has already, and almost without observa- 
tion, spread over the face of the civilized world. It seems, in 
fact, to have stolen a march on Christendom, and must now, 
whether for good or for evil, be acknowledged as a power in the 
present awful crisis in the world’s history, or tremendous conflict 
between the powers of light and of darkness. That it-is felt to 
be such a power, is evident from ‘the fact of the controversy 
about Plymouth Brethren coming up all over the Protestant world 


This William Reid, M. A., must not be confounded with the one before 
named, or William Reid, D. D. They have the same name; but, to avoid 
confusion, we shall call the-one Dr. Reid and the other Mr. Reid. Both are 
Presbyterians ;. but the first is the enemy, while the last is the friend, of the 
‘Brethren ’. 
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just now’, and by the innumerable articles, pamphlets, and 
volumes, which this wide-spread controversy has called forth, 
We have placed, at the head of this article, only three references 
to the literature connected with this controversy ; but, if we had 
so chosen, we might easily have embraced in our list the titles of 
more than a hundred volumes of the same literature. Meagre 
as it is, however, it is sufficient to answer our present purpose; 
which is merely to discuss the following questions: Who are 
the Plymouth Brethren? What is the character of their theology 
and religion? Or, in one word, are they on the Lord’s side, or 
are they in league with the powers of darkness? 

It is the duty, as it has seemed to us, of every watchman on 
the watch-towers of Zion, to qualify himself to return true answers 
to these questions. We have endeavored to discharge this duty 
as honestly as possible, by going to the fountain-head for infor- 
mation, instead of catching up, and repeating, as so many have 
done, the hasty, unfair, and false assertions of unscrupulous sec- 
tarians. While engaged in this study, we have encountered many 
statements, even in religious journals, which, for unscrupulous 
and reckless mendacity, can vie with the most shameless assertions 
of a corrupt secular and partisan press. This has filled us with 
an inexpressible sadness ; for, alas! what chance has justice in 
this little world of ours, when even our religious guides and 
teachers can so far forget the sacred claims of truth, as to allow 
carelessness, or indifference, or prejudice, or malignity, to pre- 
side over the formation and publication of their opinions? 

For example, it was only the other day, while engaged in the 
preparation of this article, that we fell upon the following decisive 
and sweeping condemnation of the Plymouth Brethren, in the 
Nashville Christian Advocate, for Jan. 27th, 1877. ‘We were 
conversing the other day’, says the venerable editor of that 
journal, ‘ with a minister not of our communion, on the cropping 
out of Plymouthism in this country. We have seen it for some 
time. It is the fungus which appears after a considerable 
religious excitement. We havea sect in the West which has 
some of the principles of the “ Brethren”, but that sect does not 
go far enough away from Church-order and orthodoxy to meet 
the views of the Plymouth Brethren. We predict that if pastors 
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are not on the alert to watch and guard the flock, they will have 
no little trouble from this source. The Christian Observer—a 
staunch Church of England paper—discusses their ecclesiastical 
tenets in regard to “A Regular Ministry ”, “The Assembly of 
God ”, “Separation from Evil”, ‘The Presidency of the Holy 
Ghost”, “Spiritual Gifts”, “Sects”, “ Rejection of Creeds and 
Confessions”. The Observer thus states their doctrinal views, 
which seem to be Antinomianism run to seed’: [This statement 
is here omitted. ] 

Such is the severe judgment, which the editor of the Nashville 
Christian Advocate has pronounced on the ‘ Brethren’. If it be 
true, they should be shunned as the plague, and detested as emis- 
saries of the devil. But if it be false, what then? Why, then, it 
will follow, that a learned brother, in whose opinion thousands 
of readers have confidence, has brought very heavy accusations 
against the ‘ Brethren’, who are not guilty of them. We do not 
wish to attack him for this; but we do wish to convince him, 
and his readers, that he has done the ‘ Brethren’ very great 
injustice ; that his judgment, instead of being a righteous one, is 
the result of the ignorance, or prejudice, or malice of those whom 
he has too hastily and rashly followed as guides. 

The only authority to which he refers is ‘The Christian Ob- 
server—a staunch Church of England paper’; from which he 
copies a list of seven heresies laid to the charge of the ‘ Brethren’. 
Now, we Methodists should be, it seems to us, exceedingly careful 
how we follow such guides; especially in view of the fact, that 
they now treat John Darby, the great founder of the Society of 
the ‘ Brethren’, in the same way in, which, more than a century 
ago, they treated John Wesley. He was not, like Mr. Darby, a 
seceder from the Church of England: he formed his societies 
within the bosom of that Church itself. But yet, as we all know, 
the papers, and pastors, and the emissaries of the Church of Eng- 
land, created such a prejudice against John Wesley, that ruffians 
everywhere assailed him, and his followers, with mob violence, 
and rowdies pelted them with ‘rotten eggs’. The same organs 
of the same church now pelt John Darby, and his followers, not 
with ‘rotten eggs’ indeed, but with rotten calumnies. Should 
we not be careful, then, how we listen to their accusations ? 
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Should we not examine for ourselves, and endeavor to form ‘a 
righteous judgment’, lest, by giving currency to such calumnies, 
we be found to fight against God? Should we not pause, and 
weigh, and consider, before we join the hue and cry raised by 
men, whose predecessors treated Mr. Wesley as they are now 
treating Mr. Darby? We should do so, we think: we should 
certainly hear both sides before we proceed to sit in judgment. 
It is not our purpose to examine, in this place, the charges of 
heresy, which the Nashville Christian Advocate has preferred 
against the ‘ Brethren’. The gross injustice of these charges will 
appear, with abundant clearness, when we come to examine them 
in the ignorant, or else malignant, productions mentioned at the 
head of this article. We very strongly suspect, indeed, that the 
Nashville Advocate copied these seven charges of heresy, not from 
The Christian Observer itself, but from The Southern Church- 
man, in which we first saw them. It is certain, that they 
appeared in the Episcopal paper some time before they were 
copied into the Methodist Advocate of Nashville; so that they 
might have been copied from that journal. The Southern 
Churchman copies them, with marks of quotation, just as if they 
had been taken directly from 7'he Christian Observer. They are 
copied, without any marks of quotation, into the Nashville Advo- 
cate. The concluding sentence in the Churchman is, for a very 
obvious reason, excluded from the copy made by the Advocate, 
It says, ‘they seem to hold “ perfection” views as well’; a point 
of contact with Methodism which the Methodist editor seems to 
have been careful to exclude from his columns. The Episcopal 
editor, moreover, shows greater moderation, or less rashness, than 
the Methodist editor. He expresses no opinion of his own: he 
merely copies the list of the heresies imputed to the ‘ Brethren’ by 
The Christian Observer, and then adds, ‘if the above are their 
opinions, we had better have nothing to do with them’. The 
Methodist editor, on the contrary, says of their views, that they 
‘seem to be Antinomianism run to seed’. He says, moreover, 
that Plymouthism ‘ is the fungus which appears after considerable 
religious excitement’. Now here, as we read this passage, we 
seem to see before us, not a real Methodist, but only some Church- 
man, dying of decency, turning up his nose, and crying fungus! 
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at a revival of religion. True, in all revivals of religion, there 
is this growth of a mushroom religion, without vitality or power, 
springing up along with instances of genuine conversion and 
piety. But is it the Spirit of God, or of his great adversary, who 
seeks to bring all revivals of religion into contempt, by sneering 
at this fungus growth? Perhaps too much of this sort of mush- 
room religion—the delight of devils and the scorn of godless 
men !—attends our own earnest labors for the conversion and sal va- 
tion of souls, to justify us in casting stones at others. We can assure 
our readers, that no man of the present century, with whose career 
we are acquainted, has labored more assiduously, or more success- 
fully, at the evangelization of the world, than has Mr. Darby. 
He is, in fact, the Wesley of the nineteenth century; and it ill 
becomes the followers of his great predecessor, to pursue him with 
the calumnies and sneers of Churchmen, or of as cold-hearted 
and remorseless Presbyterians. 

We confess that we do feel for this persecuted man, John 
Darby, for this Wesley of the nineteenth century, a sympathy as 
deep as it is warm, as strong as it is inextinguishable. His great 
learning, his earnest piety, his immense capacity for labor, and his 
high social position, might have secured for him, (they certainly 
ought to have done so,) a high place in the established Church of 
England. But the high places, the honors, and the emoluments 
of an established and worldly-minded church, were not to his 
taste. ‘The low ambition of kings’, or the worse ambition of 
prelates, was not one of the aspirations of his soul. Like Moses 
of old, he chose ‘rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; esteeming 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures in Egypt’. 
[Heb. xi. 25, 26]. Hence, he seceded from the Church of Eng- 
land, and laid aside its ministerial robes of office. ‘The Spirit 
drove him into the wilderness ; and he was there . . . tempted 
of Satan’ [Mark i. 12, 13]. ° 


‘Tll wast thou shrouded then, 
O patient Son of God, yet only stood’st 
Unshaken. Nor stayed the terror there’; 


for men did make it, for thee, ‘a howling wilderness’: ‘some 
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howled, some yelled, some shrieked ’, and ‘ some bent on thee their 
fiery darts’. He did not sit, indeed, ‘unappalled in calm and 
sinless peace’; but yet in patience he did bear all ‘the fiery 
darts’ of graceless men. Therefore it is, that on chords of 
sympathy, more ethereal than electric wires, his sufferings and 
woes have crossed the great Atlantic, and struck into our souls 
in flames of fire. We pity the man, and the Methodist still 
more, who has felt no touch of his trials, or sufferings for Christ ; 
the man who, instead of sympathy, has gathered up, and hurled 
at him afresh, the fiery darts of the enemy. 

We do not agree with all the views of Mr. Darby. But, as 
he is a Christian man and brother, this difference of opinion is 
no reason why we should pursue him with the envenomed shafts 
of malice. We have known what it is, in some small degree at 
least, to be driven into the wilderness, and there made to suffer 
for conscience sake. We have known, also, how bitter a thing 
it is to bid a last farewell to the fondest and most cherished 
hopes of this mortal life, and to bear the reproach of former 
friends, Yet, for all this, we have not repented—no, not even 
for a moment—the step by which it was all incurred. We only 
regret, on the contrary, that it was not followed by a closer 
imitation of the heroic example of John Darby. Indeed, when 
we consider his courage, his fortitude, his zeal, and his immense 
labors in the cause of Christ, we are overwhelmed with a sense 
of shame. But if we did not imitate him then, we can now, by 
the grace of God, sympathize with his trials and sorrows, and 
raise our pen, however poor and feeble, in his defence. Nay, 
we cannot but do this, having been stirred up by the injustice of 
his enemies, whether they be Presbyterians, or Episcopalians, or 
Methodists. But, although our souls have been thus stirred up 
from the depths, there is not one particle of bitterness in our 
hearts for his enemies. We have no doubt, in fact, that this 
most Christian of all Christian prayers, ‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do’, has often ascended from the 
lips, and from the heart, of Mr. Darby himself, in behalf of his 
persecutors and slanderers. 

Those who have written strictures on his life and labors, or on 
the character of the society founded by him, may be divided into 
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three classes. First, those who have arraigned, accused, and 
judged the Brethren, in profound ignorance of their writings, 
and doctrinal views. At the head of this class, we may well 
place the writer of the article in The Southern Presbyterian 
Review, for Jan. 1872, which stands first on our list, of references. 
This article was written, as is well known, by the Rev. Robert 
L. Dabney, D. D., of the Union Theological Seminary of Vir- 
ginia; and is characterized by his well-known ability in hurling 
fierce polemics against books, or systems, of which he knows just 
exactly nothing at all, or at least next to nothing. This judg- 
ment will be fully justified, when we come to examine the article, 
in which ‘the bitter and hasty’ man has so rashly assailed ‘ The 
Theology of the Plymouth Brethren’. 

The second class consists of those who have examined, more 
or less extensively, the voluminous literature of the Brethren, 
but not with a view to form a fair and just estimate of its value, 
or of the theology therein set forth. The worst of this class 
have, indeed, searched their writings only to draw thence, by 
means of gross perversions and misrepresentations, the weapons 
for their destruction. At the head of this class of venomous 
critics, Dr. Reid deserves to be placed ; for no one, perhaps, who 
has ever pretended to write an account of a religious society, has 
ever exhibited greater unfairness, or perpetrated greater injustice, 
than has this learned Doctor of Divinity in his attack on the 
‘Plymouth Brethren’. His work is entitled ‘Plymouth 
Brethrenism Unveiled and Refuted’, but it is, in fact, Plymouth 
Brethrenism veiled in misrepresentations, as gross as pestilential 
damps and dark as night, and then beaten with the club of 
theological hate. We know of nothing worse of the same kind 
connected with the early history of Methodism. Alas! for the 
poor Methodist, who can now take part with others, in the very 
inhumanity under which his brethren of the last century were 
made to mourn. 

The third class of Mr. Darby’s critics, is composed of those 
who have read his writings, and who have endeavored to do 
him justice. We confess to a thrill of pleasure, when we met, 
as the first among this class of critics, the name of a distinguished 
English Methodist. Judge Marshall, the distinguished Methodist 
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just referred to, wrote a ‘Tract on the Tenets of the Plymouth 
Brethren (so-called)’; and Mr. Darby’s ‘ Reply’ is now before 
us. He says: ‘There is sufficient fairness in the statement of 
Mr. Marshall, in rejecting the greater part of the stupid charges 
in the paper he quotes, [a paper written by one of the accusers of 
the ‘ Brethren ’], to make it easy as well as pleasant to deal calmly 
with his objections on other heads of doctrine. Though on one 
head Mr. Marshall is roused, in general he quietly discusses the 
merits of the question before him. I cannot be surprised that a 
Wesleyan should hold Wesleyan doctrine, though I may not 
agree with him; and I can assure Mr. Marshall, that though he 
mistakes the Brethren’s doctrine in some points, and I think of 
course there is ignorance of Scripture truth on others, yet seeing 
the spirit in which Brethren are assailed, 1 HAVE RATHER TO 
THANK HIM FOR WHAT HE HAS SPOKEN, THAN TO COMPLAIN 
oF 1T. The best return I can make, assuring him at the same 
time of my sincerity in thus recognizing the tone of his pamphlet, 
and my desire to reciprocate it, is to state what I, at least, hold 
on the questioned points, and to inquire whether the views he 
objects to, so far as they are justly stated, are supported by 
Scripture. I shall only take up the really important questions’, 
Then follows an honorable, high-minded, and able Christian dis- 
cussion of the points in dispute between Mr. Darby and his 
Methodist brother. We shall again recur to this friendly con- 
troversy, this Christian polemic, which does equal honor to both 
parties. We can now only say, in passing, that we have found 
it an episode of refreshment in this unholy war of the passions 
against the Brethren, an oasis of delight amid the angry winds, 
and the driving sands, of a controversy, which must needs do the 
eyes of people a great deal more harm, than it can possibly do 
their hearts good. 

But of all the writers, so far as we know, who have endeavored 
to do full justice to the Brethren, no one has appreciated their 
work more highly, or sympathized with them more keenly, than 
the Rev. William Reid, of Edinburgh, the editor of the 
‘British Herald’. Not Dr. Reid, but Mr. Reid. Both are 
Presbyterian ministers; but yet, in their judgment of the 
Brethren, they are as wide asunder as the poles. We shall ex- 
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amine each judgment, in due time; but we wish, in the first 
place, to call particular attention to one of the most prominent 
features of this whole crusade against the Plymouth Brethren. 
We refer to the sectarianism, which leads those who are 
inimical to the Brethren, to extend their enmity to all ministers 
of the Gospel, especially to those of their own denomination, by 
whom the writings of the Brethren are read. The ways in which 
this enmity has shown itself, are, in most cases, disgraceful to the 
Christianity of the nineteenth century. We know some five or 
six Presbyterian ministers,—exceedingly dear to us,—who have 
read, and profited by, the rich biblical literature of the Brethren. 
For this, and for this alone, are they assailed in ways, and by 
means, which the Old Serpent alone could have suggested. The 
attempt is made to poison the minds and hearts of their own con- 
gregations against them—even those for whose souls they labor, 
and watch, and preach, and pray—with a view to ruin their 
character as ministers, and to undermine their influence. Secret 
slanders are propagated against them; dnd rumor, with her 
hundred lying tongues, is kept busy with their good names. 
‘Plymouth Brethrenism’ is made the cover for all this sort of 
secret and diabolical wark. ‘Plymouth Brethrenism’! that 
dark, mysterious, awful, ¥nd unknown something, is made to 
haunt the imaginations of ignorant men, women, and children, so 
as to load down, and blacken, if possible, the good name of their 
pastors, with all the lies and calumnies which have been invented 
to destroy ‘the Brethren’, and all who dare to read their 
writings. What, then, is ‘Plymouth Brethrenism’? What this 
dark, mysterious, awful, unknown something, which is thus set 
to do the work of the devil? Is it the diabolical counterpart of 
Herbert Spencer’s great ‘unknown God’? Is it anything real, 
or true ; or merely the wicked invention of the father of lies ? 
This is the question which we now propose to examine and 
discuss. If we should judge from all that has been said and 
written about ‘Plymouth Brethrenism’, we should conclude, 
certainly, that it is a most ‘questionable shape’, and doubtful 
whether it brings with it ‘airs from heaven or blasts from hell’. 
But we need not so judge. We may sift the testimony ; we may 
cross-examine the witnesses; we may detect the lies, and vindi- 
cate the truth. 
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In the prosecution of this task, we shall begin with the article 
of the Rev. Robert L. Dabney, D. D., whose title stands first 
and foremost at the head of this paper. Here in Alexandria, as 
well as elsewhere, this article has been made to do active service 
in the dark work of traducing the character of men and 
ministers, for the monstrous offence of having read the writings 
of the persecuted ‘ Brethren’. We have the proof of this before 
us, in black and white, and in such form as to make us blush 
for the mendacity of (so-called) ministers of the Gospel. We 
also have before us, in black and white, the very form and pres- 
sure of ‘ Plymouthism’ itself; so that we can, thank God! see 
and decide for ourselves. May the Spirit of God be with us, 
and enable us to pronounce ‘a righteous judgment’! never for- 
getting that ‘He that justifieth the wicked, and he that con- 
demneth the just, even they both are abomination to the 
Lord’. [Prov. xvii. 15]. 

Dr. Dabney has many admirers in the ministry of the Presby- 
terian Church, especially among those who were students under 
him in the Union Theological Seminary of Virginia. One of 
these said to us: ‘It cannot be denied that Dr. Dabney is a 
man of great power, or that his article on the “ Theology of the 
Plymouth Brethren” made a great impression on the Presby- 
terian Church of this country’. ‘True’, we replied, ‘ Dr. Dab- 
ney is a man of great power, and his article did make a pro- 
found impression on his own branch of the Presbyterian Church. 
But why, or how? Just because it was an appeal to the passions 
and prejudices of readers as ignorant as himself of the tenets of 
the Christian men so violently accused by him’. We are now 
prepared, if we mistake not, to make this criticism good. We do 
not mean by this, however, that we are prepared to refute all 
the strictures of Dr. Dabney. We only mean that, in our 
humble opinion, his judgments are, for the most part, as hasty 
as they are harsh, and founded on a wonderful ignorance of the 
writings he has so wantonly assailed. 

A glance at the rubric of his article, or the list of references 
at its head, is sufficient to indicate this. Of the nine works there 
referred to, only three are known to have been written by ‘the 
Brethren’; and yet they are held responsible for them all by Dr. 
Dabney. Let us see on what grounds. 
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They are made responsible, in the first place, for ‘ Waymarks 
in the Wilderness. Inglis & Colles: New York. 8 vols.’; and 
for ‘The Witness. James Inglis & Co.: New York’. He first 
takes it for granted, and asserts that Mr. Inglis, the editor of the 
‘Waymarks’ and ‘The Witness’, was a ‘ Plymouth Brother’, and 
then proceeds to maul this devoted Baptist, because he belongs 
to the proscribed fraternity! Dr. Dabney says: ‘The Rev. 
James Inglis, of New York, their chief doctrinal representutive in 
this country, who was, we believe, first a Calvinistic Immersionist, 
and then a Plymouth Brother, seems to have been discarded by a 
part of the Brotherhood’. The reply of Mr. Inglis, not only to 
this unfounded assertion, but also to the whole of Dr. Dabney’s 
attack, is wonderfully dispassionate and calm, patient and meek. 
He says: ‘The design of these remarks is not to maintain the 
consistency of our testimony, or to defend ourselves from injustice, 
which is doubtless unintentional. In the personalities of the 
review, there are mistakes which are the results of misinformation 
regarding the editor of Waymarks. But the correctness of the 
views taught is unaffected by this; as it is farthest from our 
desire to give a name to a system, or gain personal adherents by 
the advocacy of it, we cannot occupy these pages with an auto- 
biography. Only in justice to our contributors on the one hand, 
and to the Plymouth Brethren on the other, it is proper to say 
that no one connected with that sect ever wrote a line for its pages. 
Our contributors are chiefly “ pastors of our Reformed churches”, 
most of them well known, though they do not claim consideration 
for what they write on ecclesiastical grounds. So far from being 
“the doctrinal representative of the Plymouth Brethren ”, while 
we gratefully own our indebtedness to them, under God, for the 
testimony they have borne to our standing in Christ and the hope 
of our calling, we have been constrained to testify against nearly 
everything in their theology which distinguishes them from the other 
men of God named in the review which occasions this statement’. 

It was certainly a most unfortunate blunder, or mistake, which 
led Dr. Dabney to attack Mr. Inglis as ‘ the chief doctrinal repre- 
sentative [of the Plymouth Brethren] in the United States’. He 
was never ‘ discarded by any part of the Brotherhood’; for he 
never belonged to them. He was a Baptist minister of the 
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Gospel ; and ‘so far from being the doctrinal representative of 
the Brethren’, he had ‘ been constrained to testify against nearly 
everything in their theology which distinguished them from the 
other men of God named in the review’ by Dr. Dabney! This 
prime mistake precipitated Dr. Dabney into other and stranger 
blunders. ‘Thus, for example, as it turns out, every accusation 
which Dr. Dabney has made against the Plymouth Brethren, 
supposed to be the writers of Waymarks and The Witness, falls 
upon the heads of ‘ the pastors of our Reformed churches’. So 
far is it from being true, as Dr. Dabney alleges, that the Brethren 
have therein displayed ‘a denunciatory spirit against those who 
do not utter their “shibboleth ”, that this spirit has been mani- 
fested, if at all, by the ‘ pastors of the Reformed churches’ them- 
selves against their own ‘shibboleth’, or party. Or, in other 
words, one set of ‘pastors of the Reformed churches’ condemn 
another set of the same class of pastors, for their delinquency in 
regard to the ‘ true doctrines of faith and justification’. It is not 
the Plymouth Brethren, it is the Reformed pastors themselves, 
who thus complain of their own brethren; and the complaint is 
notoriously true. We have, during the last thirty years, heard 
much preaching in all the Reformed churches, and we have 
seldom heard the grand old Gospel doctrines of ‘ faith and justifi- 
cation’ faithfully proclaimed in the ears of a dying world. The 
defection has become awful. ‘ The Witness’ has, thank God! 
borne a decided testimony against this awful defection of so-called 
ministers of the Gospel, in all the ‘ Reformed denominations’: 
in its own as well as in others. If the Plymouth Brethren have 
done the same thing, then we should, and we do, say—‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servants’. We rejoice to know, and we are 
most happy to testify, from our own personal knowledge, that 
Dr. Dabney has been faithful to those grand old soul-regenerat- 
ing, soul-justifying, and soul-saving doctrines, in his ministrations 
of the Word. Hence, if he has not been at one with The Witness, 
and with the Plymouih Brethren, in regard to the very point 
complained of by him, it must have been either because he was 
ignorant of the awful defection in question, or because he has 
not had the courage to condemn those of his own ‘shibboleth’. 
It is certainly not very strange, or wonderful, that those who 
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complain of others ‘ for forsaking the true doctrines of faith and 
justification ’, should ‘ themselves give us, in their better moments, 
the very same views’, or doctrines. We hope, indeed, and we 
believe, that ‘they give us’, at all times, ‘the very same views’, 
or doctrines, which they complain of others for having neglected. 
Their consistency so evidently required this, that we cannot but 
wonder that Dr. Dabney should have urged this as a proof of 
their inconsistency. The learned Doctor is, it seems to us, a 
little dim-sighted and confused in his complaints of The Witness 
and The Brethren. 

He bestows great praise on George Miiller, John N. Darby, 
James Inglis, and so forth. He says: ‘The better part of this 
sect, among whom we include the names mentioned above, may 
be said to be characterized by many admirable and by some mis- 
chievous qualities. To the former we wish to do full justice. 
They profess to hold forth the doctrines of grace with peculiar 
simplicity, scripturalness, and freeness, and in many instances we 
can gladly accord that praise to them, and thank them for the clear 
light in which they set the sufficiency of Christ, the simplicity of 
faith, and the privileges of the believer’s adoption, and for the 
fidelity with which they expose the covert self-righteousness of a half- 
gospel. Many of them also deserve all praise FOR THE STRENGTH 
OF THEIR FAITH, THE HOLINESS OF THEIR LIVES, THEIR AI.MS- 
GIVING, AND THE DISINTERESTEDNESS OF THEIR MISSIONARY 
ZEAL. But—’. Then follows the black catalogue of their 
‘mischievous qualities’, showing a most wonderful communion 
between light and darkness, or concord between Christ and 
Belial. ‘ But’, he continues, ‘as we shall aim to evince, these 
excellent virtues are marred by a denunciatory spirit against 
those who do not utter their “shibboleth”,’ ete., ete.; winding 
up with ten heavy charges of heresy against the very men, who 
‘deserve all praise for the strength of their faith, the holiness of 
their lives, their almsgiving, and the disinterestedness of their mis- 
sionary zeal’. Now, ‘as we shall aim to evince’, this strange 
jumble of conflicting and irreconcilable qualities exists, for the 
most part, in Dr. Dabney’s own brain, and not in the men who 
‘deserve all praise for the strength of their faith, and the holiness 
of their lives’. This we shall do, the Lord helping us, when we 
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come to examine the same charges in the venomous book of Dr, 
Reid. 

In the meantime, we shall notice, in passing, one source of Dr. 
Dabney’s wonderful confusion. He has not read the writings of 
the Plymouth Brethren. On the contrary, he has read Way- 
marks in the Wilderness and The Witness, and, taking it for 
granted that they were the organs of the Plymouth Brethren, he 
gives them the benefit of his most particular thunder. But, as 
we have already seen, all this hot and heavy thunder of his falls, 
not on the Brethren at all, but only on the very ‘ pastors of our 
Reformed churches’, in whose defence *he entered upon his 
crusade against the Brethren. It falls, in other words, not upon 
the adversaries whom he has marked for destruction, but upon 
the very friends he has undertaken to defend against those adver- 
saries! Well may ‘the pastors of our Reformed churches’, 
then, exclaim, ‘Save us from our friends’, if they be such as Dr. 
Dabney. 

Having spoken of the ‘Witness Theology’, Dr. Dabney adds, 
‘But just here begins our quarrel with it; first, in that these 
writers misrepresent the pastors of ow Reformed churches, as 
though we hid these wholesome truths, and they alone held them 
forth. There is in the books under review much of this unjust 
denunciation. It would be easy to find several instances in 
which they sharply charge the churches with hiding the truth; 
saying in effect: “ Ye unfaithful watchmen, why do ye not, like 
us, hold forth the doctrine of adoption, of pardon, of the new 
birth, of perseverance, thus and so?” And then they proceed , 
to tell us how they preach them. And lo! their own statements 
(in their better moods) are the same with those usually heard in 
our Reformed pulpits,and set down in our symbols, save that 
theirs have not the symmetry and scriptural accuracy of state- 
ments which our church teachers have given to our statements ; 
and save that this Witness theology is continually contradicting 
itself and the Scripture by its exaggerations and perversions. 
We are told that the ministers who have imbibed these opinions 
are much in the habit of saying that the gospel has not been 
preached in its purity in our time, except by them; and that it 
is another gospel which is usually heard in our pulpits. This is 
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a type of modesty which church history teaches us is a pretty 
sure sign of doctrinal defection. Another characteristic of the 
Witness theology is, to disparage all church teachers and church 
authorities who have reputation or influence, and to represent 
their human learning, pious writings, and fame, as simply a cor- 
rupting bane. These writers take great pleasure in admonishing 
us of this fact, and cautioning us, that if we would get at the 
real truth, we must roundly discard and contemn all the writers 
whom the Church has revered, (except their set!) and go direct 
to the Bible. Now all this species of talk is set in a sufficiently 
ridiculous light by one word. What are they aspiring to be, 
when they print these books, save to become human church 
teachers, to acquire influence over believers’ minds, to have 
authority with them? Do they go to all this trouble, designing 
to have everybody neglect or reject their “ witness”? We trow 
not. Or will they say they write only to teach believers the 
true meaning of the Bible? Well; no Reformed divine ever 
professed anything else. And by what patent of sincerity shall 
these late writers claim that they alone are honest in such pro- 
fessions? The fact is, that no uninspired church teacher ‘is 
infallible; but yet they have their use; which use (in the case of 
these writers, and the wiser fathers of the Reformation who 
have preceded them,) is proportioned to their honesty, modesty, 
learning, and correspondence with the infallible word. But 
there is another fact, that the tone of consciousness we note is a 
symptom of an unhealthy mind; and that sensible people will 
_ not be very forward to adopt the writers who betray it as their 
special guides ’. 

Such is the terrible lash which, in imagination, Dr. Dabney 
applies to the Plymouth Brethren, but which, in fact, he applies 
to ‘the pastors of our Reformed churches’; for, as we have seen, 
those pastors, and not the Plymouth Brethren, were ‘ the writers ’ 
of the ‘ Witness Theology’. As yet, then, Dr. Dabney has not 
touched the Plymouth Brethren; he has only skinned, or aimed 
to skin, ‘the pastors of our Reformed churches’, the very dear 
brethren whom he has undertaken to defend ! 

This is not all. He holds the Plymouth Brethren responsible, 
not only for the teachings of the Waymarks and The Witness, 
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but also for those of ‘the Scotch Presbyterian’, the Rev. H. 
Bonar. Now, the grounds on which Dr. Dabney does this, are 
not a little marvellous to our minds, namely, Dr. Bonar’s ardent 
sympathy with the Plymouth Brethren in the matter of pre- 
adventism! He says: ‘His ardent sympathy with these reli- 
gionists in the matter of pre-adventism, leads even him in his 
little work, “God’s Way of Peace”, to some one-sided and ill- 
judged statements’. This, we say, ‘is not a little marvellous 
to our minds’, What! must he, ‘the Scotch Presbyterian’, be 
mauled as a Plymouth Brother, because he sympathizes with 
them in one point? Or must all his errors be ascribed to such 
sympathy? Why, he might just as well ascribe the errors of 
Bishop MclIlvaine, or Dr. Robert Breckenridge, or the great 
divines of the Westminster Assembly, to the fact that they were 
ardent believers in the doctrine of pre-adventism. 

We beg leave to inform Dr. Dabney, that, in spite of their 
‘ardent sympathy’ in regard to one doctrine, the errors of the 
Rev. Horatius Bonar are more unmercifully handled in the 
pages of Darby, Kelly, and other ‘Plymouth Brethren’, than 
they are in those of his own review. If Dr. Dabney had only 
read the writings of ‘the Brethren’, he would have been saved 
from the blunder now under consideration. We cannot stop, at 
present, to show how ‘the Brethren’ have handled Dr. Bonar. 
We are not concerned, indeed, with the quarrel between Dr. 
Dabney and Dr. Bonar: it is a quarrel, not between Dr. Dabney 
and ‘the Brethren’, but only between the Virginia Presbyterian 
and ‘the Scotch Presbyterian’. They may fight it out in their 
own way, (like the Kilkenny cats if they please,) while we pro- 
ceed with the matter in hand,—Dr. Dabney’s accusations against 
‘the Plymouth Brethren ’.* 

The great wonder is, that Dr. Dabney should have undertaken 
to enlighten the public mind with respect to the ‘Theology of 
the Plymouth Brethren’, without having read, or even looked 
into, the writings of John N. Darby and William Kelly. Is it 
any wonder then that, in the blindness of his zeal, he should have 


1 Tf any of our readers should wish to see the terrible handling which Dr. 
H. Bonar has received at the hands of the ‘Plymouth Brethren’, they may 
find it in: ‘ Bible Treasury, vol. x. pp. 250 252, and pp. 268-271; Jd¢d. vol. 
ix. pp. 284-288, and pp. 297-302. 
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committed so many huge blunders with respect to their theo- 
logy? For the benefit of those, who may wish to acquire some 
knowledge of that theology, or enable themselves to enlighten 
others on the subject, we shall here add some account of its liter- 
ature. With the exception of a few of its more imperfect scraps, 
‘ Dr. Dabney has made no reference to that literature, or shown 
the least acquaintance with its rich and varied contents. 


LITERATURE OF THE BRETHREN. 


The collected writings of Mr. Darby, the founder of the 
society of the Brethren, including his five volumes of the 
Synopsis of the Books of the Bible, make no less than thirty 
volumes of six hundred pages each. A library of itself! ‘ He 
bids fair’, says Mr. Reid, ‘to become as voluminous an author 
as John Owen, of Puritan memory’; but ‘he is incomparably 
more profound and learned’. Besides all this, Mr. Darby has 
translated the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures into German, and 
the Greek into French as well as English. He has also written 
tracts in the Dutch, German, French, and Italian languages. 
How the man, who has performed such herculean labors, has 
found the time to establish so many religious societies, or congre- 
gations, in every part of Europe, and to do so much for the 
evangelization of the world, is a marvel to ordinary mortals. 
How his distinguished reviewer has contrived to remain so pro- 
foundly ignorant of the labors of such a man, both in the field 
and in the closet, is only less wonderful than the fact, that he 
should have attempted to give an account of his ‘ Theology ’ 
without having looked into his writings. 

The writings of Mr. Kelly are almost as voluminous, as 
varied, and as learned, as those of Mr. Darby. Yet Dr. Dabney, 
after having written his article, had never heard the name of 
William Kelly, the so-called ‘ Plymouth Brother’. The Rev. 
Mr. Reid, the Scotch Presbyterian, who is familiar with their 
works, says that ‘ their writings show that they hold, as firmly as 
any set of Christians can, many things they are said not to hold’, 
such as—(1) The plenary inspiration of Scripture ; (2) The proper 
humanity of Christ ; &c., &c. The entire enumeration includes 
thirteen tenets, in which is repudiated every one of the ten 
18 
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charges preferred against them by the Virginia Presbyterian, 
Now, who is the better judge, or the safer guide, the Presbyte- 
rian divine who has read their writings, or the one who has not 
seen them ? 

Mr. Reid continues: ‘There are none who write more Scriptu- 


rally and powerfully against Socinianism, Rationalism, Ritualism, ' 


Romanism, and Antinomianism, and all the leading errors of the 
day, than the Brethren ; and I grieve to see respectable brethren 
in the ministry preferring many serious charges against them, 
which an intelligent perusal of their works ought to have shown to 
be utterly groundless’. [Accusers of the Brethren, p. 5.] 

The time would fail us, and the space too, if we were to 
attempt to enumerate the learned, instructive, soul-stirring, and 
beautiful productions of other Brethren, such as those of Bellett, 
Jukes, Baines, Mackintosh, Horner, Paterson, Wigram, Stoney, 
Grant, Holden, Snell, Sir C. L. Brenton, Andrew Miller, Trotter, 
Charles Stanley, Sir Edward Denny, Lord Cecil, and a host of 
others. Indeed, when we consider that this society of Christians 
is only fifty years of age, the extent and variety of its literature 
—its richness, its fulness, its scripturalness, its power, and its 
beauty—fill us with admiration and wonder. All things con- 
sidered, it is, perhaps, without a parallel in the history of the 
Church. It is not to be put down by the pop-guns, or the 
crackers, of our critical Reviews. Dr. Dabney loaded his 
blunderbuss against it; but, as we have seen, he only discharged 
its contents in the face of the very men he intended to defend— 
‘the pastors of our Reformed churches’, Again, he loaded his 
dire instrument of destruction, with the best intentions in the 
world to annihilate the Brethren; but, instead of doing the 
execution intended, it only exploded in his hands, and blew 
himself into fragments. We shall illustrate, presently, the 
nature of the work he has done, by the production of some of 
these mangled and bleeding remains or fragments of his former 
self. 

‘O the folly of poor prejudiced Christians’, exclaims Mr. 
Reid, ‘in treating such a spiritual, Christ-exalting literature as 
dangerous and contraband ! 


‘A man who is fit to make a new translation of the New 
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Testament Scriptures, as Mr. J. N. Darby has recently done—a 
translation such as will compare favorably with all attempts of 
the kind in modern times—is not a man who is here for nothing. 
Mr. C. Pridham, who helped not only in that English version, 
_ but also in the Englishman’s Greek Concordance, and in the late 

Sir C. L. Brenton’s (a deceased P. B.) Septuagint, as well as in 
some of the Bagsters’ best works, is also an excellent Biblical 
scholar. This movement is headed, in the person of Mr. Darby, 
by one of the ablest men this century has produced—perhaps the 
only great original thinker in theology in our day or any other, 
who whilst deriving his views solely from a life-time’s inde- 
pendent study of the Holy Scriptures, has at the same time 
moored his creed to a plenarily-inspired revelation. No man, 
too, of such originality has ever proved himself more cautious 
and tenacious as to the doctrine of Christ and fundamental 
orthodoxy in general’. 

No, such a man as John N. Darby ‘is not here for nothing’. 
God has evidently raised him up, and man cannot put him 
down. Mr. Reid, though a Presbyterian, has truly said: ‘ What 
is “ Brethrenism” in our day but a divine protest against the 
present defection, corruption, and latitudinarianism in the pro- 
fessing Church? They are the pioneers of the nineteenth 
century, who are thrusting the Scriptures afresh on the churches, 
and who, on the word of God being bound and denied free 
course, are forced into an outside position by the lack of doctrine, 
discipline, and worship, in the ecclesiastical Laodiceanism of the 
period. When we find a stampede, such as that which is now 
going on in this country, America, France, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, and other countries of Europe, as well as in all 
parts of the world where Christianity has been introduced, of 
tens and thousands of the holiest men and women, from all the 
denominzations, it is high time to look to the foundations, and 
inquire—“ Is there not a cause?” Instead of condemning those 
who leave, better to cleanse the house that the most conscientious 
may have no Scriptural plea for leaving’. (Pp. 19-20). 

Again, Mr. Reid says: ‘It is written by divine inspiration, 
“When the enemy shall come in like a flood, the Spirit of the 
Lord shall lift up a standard against him.” Of late years the 
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enemy has been coming in like a flood ; and where is there any- 
thing in these lands that can be called the lifting up of a 
“ standard against him,” except it be the intensely spiritual move- 
ment and thoroughly Biblical writings of the “ Brethren”? For, 
drawing only from the Holy Scriptures, have they not displayed 
a banner because of the truth against every great evil that has 
come in for the past forty years? Are they not the present-day 
standard-bearers of a recovered Christianity ? 

‘Who answered F. W. Newman’s Phases of Faith? J. N. 
Darby, in his great work, T’he Irrationalism of Infidelity. (See 
vol. vi. of his Collected Writings.) Others have replied to it, no 
doubt, but this has refuted the book. Who has answered his 
brother’s—Dr. Newman’s Apologia pro sud Vita? None save 
Mr. Darby ; and he has done it on its own ground, with a learn- 
ing which evinces thorough competency. Who laid bare the 
showy scepticism of Prof. E. Sherer, when on his way from the 
theological chair of Strasbourg to the portfolio of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes? Above all, Mr. D., in his “ Lettre sur [ Inspira- 
tion de l Ecriture Sainte” (translated for the substance into his 
English tract on Inspiration), and a subsequent brochure “ De 
YCEuvre de Christ”. Who has exposed the sophistries and re- 
futed the arguments of the writers of Essays and Reviews? 
Only Mr. Darby. (See vol. ix. of his Collected Writings.) Df. 
Milner’s End of Controversy has also been met and answered by 
him, and so have Bishop Colenso and Archbishop Whately. He 
has also dealt with and refuted the writers on Ritualism in The 
Church and the World, as no other man has done. He has, by 
anticipation, discussed and settled the Church and State question 
fully thirty years ago, as volume xv. of his collected writings 
shows. The Church of God has also been defended by him in 
its principles, privileges, spirituality, separateness from the 
world, its worship, destiny, and hopes, as it has been by no one 
writer in modern times. The doctrine of the Holy Ghost has 
also been expounded with a freshness, fulness, and scripturalness 
in such writings as Is the Comforter come, and is He gone? and 
The Operations of the Spirit of God by J. N. D.; and in The 
New Testament Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, by W. Kelly, such as 
you will find nowhere else ; and surely the giving of Scriptural 
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views on the Holy Ghost is a most vital part of the standard 
against the enemy. 

‘Then the great subject of prophetic truth has found the clearest 
expounders amongst “ Brethren”. (Mr. Darby has at least four 
large volumes on it.) They have not only simplified the subject, 
but are at present almost the only parties who discuss and ex- 
pound the prophetic word with clearness, fulness and intelligence. 
Sir Edward Denny has likewise spent his lifetime in the study 
of prophecy, and has published extensively on this subject, and 
has issued a series of prophetical charts, which are unique, and 
full of valuable instruction. Plain Papers on Prophetical Sub- 
jects, by the late W. Trotter, being a digested summary of all the 
best works on prophecy, is the best book on the subject for 
general readers, as it contains reliable papers on the whole of the 
prophetic word. Whatever they teach on prophecy may, as a 
rule, be relied on, and will never need to be unlearned, for it is 
substantially the truth. Then, again, the fearful errors about 
sin and its punishment which are abroad, and have been spread- 
ing so rapidly—such as annihilationism, non-eternity of punish- 
ments, and all the other phases of the eschatological scepticism 
and infidelity—have been answered by Mr. Darby as they have 
not been by any other man. And since the last Gicumenical 
Council, and the proclamation of the Infallibility of the Pope, 
Mr. Darby has been writing most learnedly and conclusively 
against Romish dogmas, and giving an awful exposure of 
Popery from its own chief writers (see Familiar Conversations on 
Romanism), with a severe reproof of Archbishop Manning. 
The learning, labor, and research needful to accomplish what he 
has done in lifting up a standard against Popery in its last days 
is quite amazing ; and, though engaged in this great controversy 
with Rome, and also that with infidelity, he has not overlooked 
the little controversy about holiness that has been going on 
amongst Christians for some time back, but has settled it, too, 
for all subject minds, in his recent masterly pamphlet against 
“Perfectionism”—A Review of R. Pearsall Smith’s Book, 
“Holiness through Faith,” and a letter on the practical conse- 
quences, His Dialogue on the Wesleyan Doctrine of Perfection 
might also be noticed ; and his stand against E. Irving and B. 
W. Newton, repelling their false views. 
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‘Perhaps in none of his writings is the weight, as well as the 
acumen, of Mr. D. more conspicuous than in his masterly 
critique of Irving’s grandest Essay, the “ Preliminary Disserta- 
tion to Ben Ezra”. Irving was then in his zenith before his 
sad aberrations,—J. N. D. not thirty years old; yet that most 
outstanding hero of the day was but as a child in the hands of 
a man of surpassing strength, who knew how to control it for 
Christ’s sake. Let the reader compare his “ Reflections ”, in the 
beginning of his Prophetic I. with Irving’s Prel. Diss. to Ben 
Ezra. But his most searching and sustained criticism probably 
is to be found in his “ Examination of B. W. N.’s Thoughts on 
the Apocalypse”, which he simply and most fairly crushed to 
annihilation. (See his Prophetic IIT.) 

‘I might have enumerated many other topics, such as the per- 
son and work of Christ, regeneration, new creation, union with 
Christ, Christian standing and experience, and a full clear gospel, 
in which he has lifted up a standard against the enemy. (See his 
Evangelic and Practical, volumes xii. and xvi.) But these will 
suffice, and if any one competent to judge will read the works 
referred to, he will justify our assertion that the Spirit of God 
is emphatically and peculiarly using “ Brethren” to lift up a 
standard against the enemy in every form in which he is present- 
ing himself. If you look around you will indeed find thousands 
of true Christians resisting the hydra-headed monster of evil that 
is threatening to devour Christianity ; but their testimony, though 
good to some extent, is marred by blemishes, or halts abruptly at 
some point where their doctrine, want of discipline, or their 
ecclesiastical polity, hinders it from going farther; and only 
“ Brethren ” appear to have the full and emphatic testimony of 
God, with freedom to use it with force and precision and deadly 
power against the enemy, unhampered by having to stand by 
any denominational institution—for they have none, but profess 
to walk at liberty on the divine ground of the Church of God on 
earth, where all the saints of God, of every shade or hue, if sub- 
ject only to the Word and Spirit, may walk with them. This 
gives them immense advantage in warfare and testimony over all 
denominations who have to pull up and stop short of thoroughly 
going to the goal of genuine obedience, not mere reformation, for 
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fear of bringing down rotten corners of their ecclesiastical 
edifices by the weight of the public testimony as it passes 
shaking the situation. The great bulk of the effort in “the 
Churches” is directed towards keeping the old houses in repair ; 
and whenever this is the case, the aggressive power of the truth 
is neglected, and by neglect is lost ; and hence, in spite of them- 
selves, “that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish 
away”. By their own showing, “the Churches”, for some 
years, have been losing ground, and drifting into formality, 
worldliness, and general decrepitude — from which the present 
gracious awakening is only giving a very limited and temporary 
arousing to souls, without touching their unscriptural denomi- 
nationalism and equally unscriptural clericalism ’. 

In relation to the distressing stampede of ‘the holiest men and 
women’, from the old denominations, into the society of ‘the 
Brethren ’, Mr. Reid says: ‘If numbers of the best workmen 
were leaving our shores it would lead to a serious consideration 
that something must be done to retain them, or else our trade 
with foreign countries must be materially damaged. If the best 
clerks were withdrawing from a house of business, and the 
partners were selling out in hot haste, the stock in the firm would 
not long retain its value. No manufacturer would carry on for 
long if his business made him as poor a return as the Church 
machinery does for all the capital invested in the working of it. 
We must not rashly lay the blame on God by referring the fear- 
ful religious declension in principle and practice to his divine 
sovereignty. The deadness, depression, error, lukewarmness, for- 
mality, lawlessness, crime, and outrage, are not to be accounted 
for by talking of the sovereignty of God, but charged entirely to the 
sin of men’. 

This testimony of Mr. Reid is the more valuable, because he 
is personally acquainted with many of the most distinguished 
members of the society of the ‘ Brethren’; because he has been in 
the habit of reading their works ‘for the last twenty-five years’, 
as well as observing the fruit of their labors, and because he 
himself has suffered most seriously from ‘ the stampede’ of which 
he se feelingly complains. He has written a tract entitled the 
‘Accusers of the Brethren’, in which he displays, in striking con- 
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trast, the difference between the generous, magnanimous, heroic, 
and charitable bearing of the true Christian, and the sectarian 
zeal, prejudice, and bigotry of the blind partisan. In this elo- 
quent tract, he says: 

‘The public will get their eyes opened by-and-bye, even through 
the misrepresentations of their accusers. They have the means 
at hand every day of their lives for proving the charges of evil 
doctrine to be false, for they have the condemned people living 
amongst them, and demonstrating to them the impossibility of the 
‘ correctness of such charges by their high-toned Christian character 
and holy lives. The Christian public will not be satisfied with 
anything short of Christ’s practical test of “good fruit” or “ evil 
fruit.” “ Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. Ye shall know 
them by their fruits. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles? Even so, every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; 
but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit ; neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit. Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down and cast into the fire. Wherefore by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” (Matt. vii. 15-20.) 

‘Who are the false prophets? Those whose teaching produces 
“good fruit” in practical life, such as all must acknowledge the 
Brethren, as a rule, are doing? Nay, verily, the false prophets 
are those, the Lord says, whose doctrine produces evil fruit. 

‘I can testify from experience that those who withdrew from 
my own ministry were to a large degree the very cream of our 
congregation as to godliness, They were the best taught, and 
our working capital, our praying men, our lay-preachers, our 
Sunday-school teachers, our tract distributors, district visitors, the 
men and women who attacked sin in its most rampant forms at 
races, in fairs, and on the streets; the very bone and sinew, blood 
and heart, of our worshippers, and the most devoted and un- 
worldly men and women I ever met with, precious and holy 
followers of the Lamb, who are still in my heart’s affections, to 
live and die with ; and whom, although their withdrawment from 
us well-nigh broke my heart, as it did my health (a heart-break 
it was to them also to go), yet I could not leave without visiting 
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them, by my own request, at their places of meeting, and bidding 
them a united farewell; and we never knew that we loved each 
other with so deep and true a love in Christ Jesus as when we 
poured out our souls for each other before the mercy-seat, our 
hearts surcharged with sorrow, and our voices almost choking 
with emotion, until at last we all broke down in a universal 
sobbing and tears; and the name of the place was Bochim, for 
there we wept out our sorrowing yet loving farewell before’ the 
Lord, who had loved and redeemed us all. Was I mistaken in 
acting so? Surely it was done in the spirit of Christianity—but 
the very opposite of that of modern ecclesiasticism. They were 
and are my beloved brethren in Christ—the salt and the light of 
the city where they dwell; and God is using them still above 
many, to evangelize the city and country around, and he is.crown- 
ing their labors in the Gospel with success. I left that farewell 
scene, not to condemn them and write them down for not being 
able conscientiously to remain with us, but to inquire whether 
we were not guilty of producing such sad divisions by upholding 
traditionary and unscriptural figments, which make it possible 
for well-taught Christians conscientiously to leave us. The action 
of Brethren ought to produce a thorough inquiry whether we 
have the Scriptural basis of Christian association—whether, in 
short, we or they have the Holy Scriptures under us; instead of 
the fleshly work of misrepresenting and running them down for 
heresy and lawlessness, which even their accusers know they have 
no connection with. 

‘The public are beginning to inquire into the strange phe- 
nomenon represented to them, of a people said to be so full of all 
unscripturalness in doctrine, and yet so very holy, consistent, and 
Scriptural in their daily lives! 

‘I have met with this. An elder of one who has lately joined 
the ranks of the antagonists of Brethren said to me the other 
day that a certain work was securing a good deal of attention; 
and if the one half were true that was said in it of Brethren, 
their doctrines were very bad. 

‘“ But it is not true,” I replied ; “he has, with a considerable 
show of apparent fairness, entirely misapprehended their views, 
and consequently misrepresented them. It could be easily shown 
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from their writings that all the heresies (that are so) that he 
charges them with are not held by them.” 

‘“ Well,” he rejoined, “that must surely be so; for I know 
some of them intimately, and must say their fruits are good.” 

‘“ You will find them generally very intelligent in Scripture,” 
I said. : 

‘“ Yes; but not only are they very superior to most Christians 
in that, but there is a something very uncommon about them 
both in business matters and in private life, and I cannot recon- 
cile what the books of their opponents say of them with what I 
know of them from my own intercourse with them, for they are 
by far the best Christians I know.” 

‘“ Fruits, then,” I replied, “you would consider a fair cri- 
terion of doctrine. If the fruit of the doctrine be so very good 
as you say, the doctrine must be Scriptural, and the books that 
condemn them must be false.” 


‘“ That is what I cannot get over. I know the people; their . 


fruits are good ; and every community’s principles and doctrines 
are fairly judged of by the fruits they produce.” 

‘ Another said to me: “ The craft’s surely in danger that the 
ministers are needing to write so many books against the 
Brethren. Better agree among ourselves first, for our sects and 
denominations would puzzle all the Twelve Apostles. With 
what church could they worship? What sect would Paul join?” 
(1 Cor. i. 10-13). 

‘ Another—“ It is a very unchristianlike proceeding to write 
down Christian people for their belief. Are we not in a free 
country? Why not live and let live? It seems very like selfish 
opposition. In writing down Brethren, ministers appear to me 
to be fighting for themselves.” This is how this persecuting 
ecclesiastical fanaticism is working on the minds of the com- 
munity. They have overdone it, and are now creating a reaction 
against themselves. 

‘A Laodicean Christendom is feeling the spiritual incubus of 
the testimony of our Lord which the Brethren have been honored 
to bring out ; and not wanting it, and refusing to admit it because 
it passes sentence on their own departure from Apostolic Chris- 
tianity, they write down the troublesome intruder without either 
heart or conscience. 
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‘The Lord’s people throughout all the churches should rise up 
as one man and protest in the Name of the Great Shepherd of 
the sheep at the throne of majesty in the heavens against this 
unnatural treatment of their dear brethren in Christ at the 
hands of their ecclesiastical oppressors, and demand that the 
terrible indecency of representing as heretics and treating as 
outlaws tens of thousands of the holiest and most Christ-like of 
the saints of God should at once come to an end. 

‘“ HAVE THE WORKERS OF INIQUITY NO KNOWLEDGE? WHO 
EAT UP MY. PEOPLE AS THEY EAT BREAD; THEY HAVE NOT 
CALLED UPON Gop.”—Psalm liii. 4. 

‘“T KNOW THY WORKS; BEHOLD, I HAVE SET BEFORE THEE 
AN OPEN DOOR, AND NO MAN CAN SHUT IT; FOR THOU 
HAST A LITTLE STRENGTH, AND HAST KEPT MY WORD, AND 
HAST NOT DENIED MY NaME.”—Rev. iii. 8. 

‘Instead of heresy, Brethren’s writings contain a vast amount 
of fresh light on the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, for 
which we as ministers should give hearty thanks to God. 

‘ Brethren live in the Holy Scriptures, and writing in accord- 
ance with human theology is a thing outside of their religious 
thought ; whereas ministers generally have unfortunately too 
little Bible and too much human system to judge fairly or Scrip- 
turally of Brethren’s views; and when any of them who are 
intensely controversial and not over-burdened with spiritual dis- 
cernment or scrupulosity of conscience, do battle with Brethren, 
theology and ecclesiasticism are cried up and Scripture is ignor- 
antly run down. 

‘ This is a tremendous evil, and is leading to fearful results ; 
for in aiming at the daring, impious, and unholy work of stamp- 
ing out Brethrenism, they are discrediting the Holy Scriptures 
(which the common people, with Brethren’s writings in their 
hands, see to be on the Brethren’s side)—sinning against the 
Holy Ghost, who has evidently called them out to give His testi- 
mony for this day—and they are, by opposing it, sowing far and 
wide the seeds of a terrible harvest of Laodiceanism, scepticism 
and infidelity. 

‘The real meaning of Brethrenism obviously is this: It is a 
Scriptural protest against traditionalism in religion, and a plea 
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for the restoration of the great doctrines, institutions and prac- 
tices of primitive Christianity. It aims at having the Holy 
Scriptures given their rightful place of supremacy, and at re- 
calling all saints to the enjoyment of the ‘unity, fellowship and 
privileges of the Church of God. Should we not learn the 
lesson God is teaching us by it, instead of treating it as an 
intruder ? 

‘ All the books against Brethren absolutely misrepresent them 
in every way, and consequently, the real truth regarding them 
not being known, the religious public are misled and prejudiced, 
to the great injury of Christ and themselves. 

‘From my intimate knowledge of their own works, I am free 
to say that if the public believe regarding them exactly the oppo- 
site of what their adversaries’ books say they hold, they will 
have a pretty accurate account of what Brethren believe and 
teach! Being the Scriptural religious reformers of our day, and 
determined at all cost to have religion set on a thoroughly Scrip- 
tural footing, and everything merely human washed out by the 
Word, they have nothing else but opposition to expect from the 
advocates of things as they are. Christendom being sentenced 
by such a movement, must resent it. This has been ever the way 
with every great work of God’s grace for man’s blessing. “Ye 
do always resist the Holy Ghost ; as your: fathers did so do ye.” 
(Acts viii. 51.) : 

‘Church history in them repeats itself. The virulent opposi- 
tion to Brethren in our century is just a repetition of the opposi- 
tion to John Wesley and those who were acting with him last 
century ; and now, judging of that opposition calmly, as it has 
taken its place in history, we conclude that those who fought 
against John Wesley and the Gospel were fighting against God 
—just the very thing our posterity may be doing a century hence 
regarding the persecution of Brethren and the Gospel of God at 
the present hour. Their testimony to Bible Christianity can no 
more be put down than John Wesley’s could, for it has been 
called forth by God, who will sustain his own truth and cause. 
Brethren’s mission may be to save the Christianity of the country 
this century just as John Wesley’s and his associates’ was to save 

it last century; and lest it should be so, the opponents of 
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Brethren had better take the sound advice of Gamaliel (Acts v. 
38, 39), and shut up their batteries—“ For if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found even to fight against 
God.” 

‘The string of charges usually brought against Brethren might 
be appropriately denominated stock slanders, for they have been 
doing duty for years in all the books written against Brethren. 
They hold not one of the serious heresies attributed to them, and 
it is therefore reckless and unprincipledeto charge them with 
such things as Antinomianism, Rationalism, Socinianism, Pela- 
gianism ; the denial of Christ’s proper humanity ; the atonement ; 
the binding obligation of the commandments of God ; the denial 
that by the obedience of Christ believers are constituted righte- 
ous ; the imputing of righteousness in justification ; that we are 
justified by the blood of Christ ; that Brethren do not confess sin 
with a view to forgiveness ; that they do not preach repentance 
as anything but a mere change of mind ; that they hold faith to 
be only credence of testimony ; that they deny practical and pro- 
gressive sanctification ; repudiate Christian ministry and ordina- 
tion, and forbid the unconverted to pray ; deny the divine 
authority of the Lord’s day, and teach Perfectionism. These 
and such like charges form the stock-in-trade of the adversaries 
of Brethren in pursuing their unholy traffic. 

‘I feel deeply grieved for the cause of Christ and his deceived 
and prejudiced saints that such unfounded charges are spread and 
believed by so many Christians ; for, having read their works, I 
can say honestly before God and the Christian public that they 
are untrue, and could be all “ unveiled and refuted ” by straight- 
forward quotation from their own writings, and for the truth’s 
sake I would not shrink from the task of doing it had I time 
and strength’. 

We shall not shrink from the task of doing so, as the Lord 
has given us a little ‘time and strength’ or the purpose. We 
shall expose ourselves, of course, to the unjust, unkind treatment, 
which unscrupulous partisans and bigots heaped on the head of 
Mr. Reid. But what of that? If we mean to serve man rather 
than God, or sect more than the salvation of souls, then, indeed, 
might such considerations of personal ease, comfort, and reputa- 
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tion, determine our course. But the man who, with the path of 
duty before him, can be made to swerve therefrom by such terrors, 
had better put off his armor for good, and hide himself away in 
some skulking hole of ignorance. We happen to know, from an 
examination of their works, some little about ‘ the stock slanders’ 
against the ‘ Brethren’; and, cost what it may, we are not willing 
that our light, however little, should be hid under a bushel. 

We have been touched—we have been profoundly moved—by 
the heroic words of Mv. Reid. ‘ An accuser says’, he complains, 
‘I have gone over to the adversary, and (always true to the old 
faggot argument) he wants the ecclesiastical machinery set in 
motion to punish, instead of convincing me that I am wrong by 
Scripture; but I have, on the contrary, gone over to truth and 
fair dealing against “the adversary,” as I think readers will see 
for themselves from the quotations given. 

‘He also complains that I say “forbid them not,” even though 
“the cream of our churches” have gone to Brethren, and have 
“almost broken their ministers’ hearts by their withdrawment.” 
Perhaps few have suffered this heart-breaking as I have done, 
but I dare not hinder, but would rather help, the dear saints of 
God at such a time when they have told me that their hearts 
were as sorrowful at leaving me as mine could be at parting with 
them. How could any tender shepherd forbid Christ’s sheep 
from taking a step which they tell you is prompted by fidelity to 
Him? What I wrote is, “Seeing that they manifest a true and 
honest purpose to serve our common Master Jesus Christ, his 
word to us regarding them is ‘forbid them not’.” Is it not so? 
See his teaching on this head in Luke ix. 50. John says, in 
verse 49, “ Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy name, 
and we forbade him, because he followeth not with us. And 
Jesus said unto him, Forbid him not; for he that is not against 
us, is for us.” The whole college of the Apostles would have the 
irregular brother put down, but the Lord said, Forbid him not ; 
so that I am bold to say that, though all the ministers of the land 
be unanimous in their condemnation of the so-thought irregular 
workers called Brethren, they would be only flying in the face of 
the plain command of Jesus Christ, “Forbid him not.” 

‘But, even regarding it on the lower ground of common citi- 
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zenship, why should they not enjoy the same liberty that we claim 
for ourselves of quietly working the Lord’s work, and as the fruit 
of honest labor, having as many with them as they can fairly 
gather by the preaching and teaching of the Word? Do min- 
isters dread the full and fair teaching of the Bible, and could 
they not risk letting their congregations hear fuller teaching than 
their own, that they resort to the unfair means and methods we 
have been exposing? Why persecute Brethren in this very 
special manner, and let Romanists, Swedenborgians, and Unita- 
rians go on without a word of rebuke? Where in all this is the 
sense of the sacredness of religious liberty in this land of Knox 
and Melville, Erskine and Gillespie, Chalmers, and the noble 
men of 1843, when their descendants are hunting down as noxi- 
ous vermin—without regard to common decency, truth, or fair- 
ness—the truest, holiest, and most devoted of their brethren in 
Christ ? (Matt. v. 11, 12.)’ 

Dr. Reid has, in his book of 322 pages, no less than nine 
charges of gross heresy against the Brethren. .We have never 
read a book more admirably adapted, or more cunningly con- 
trived, to defame, blacken, and ruin its intended victims, than 
this volume of the learned doctor of divinity. It is styled 
‘Plymouth Brethrenism Unveiled and Refuted’; but, as we 
shall presently see, it may itself be most triumphantly wnveiled 
and refuted. 

In order to prepare the way for the more easy and certain 
lodgment of his accusations of heresy in the mind of his readers, 
Dr. Reid does his best to misrepresent, defame, and blacken the 
character of Mr. Darby. Hence we shall, in the first place, deal 
with his aspersions on the character of his intended victim, ere 
we proceed to unveil and refute his charges of heresy against him. 

We are not the partisans, or advocates, of Mr. John N. Darby. 
On the contrary, if any man will show us anything evil in his 
doctrine, or in his life, we will condemn it as vehemently as we 
would in other persons. Nay, more vehemently ; for his great 
learning and ability would render his errors more reprehensible, 
as well as more dangerous, than those of other men. But we 
will not listen to the lies of his enemies. First and foremost 
among these, as well as most infamous, is the following state- 


ment of Dr. Reid: 
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‘Although claiming the designation “The Brethren” as ex- 
‘pressive of their superior brotherliness (?), it does not appear 
that they are more highly favored with this Christian virtue than 
are their neighbors, their history having been one of controversy, divi- 
sion, secession, and bitterness. In 1845 Mr. Newton, in a laud- 
able endeavor to expose certain erroneous views which had become 
popular among the Brethren, inadvertently made use of expres- 
sions as to our Lord’s humanity, which were equally untenable, 
The opportunity was thus afforded Mr. Darby (who differed from 
him in certain prophetical views) to charge him with heresy ; and 
although Mr. Newton withdrew the offensive expressions, his 
rival persisted in assailing him, with a bitterness seldom equalled 
in controversy. The result was not merely personal alienation, 
but the withdrawal of Mr. Darby and a party from the Plymouth 
Assembly, and the establishment of a separate cause. Not con- 
tent with this, he called upon the Brethren everywhere to with- 
draw from all fellowship with Mr. Newton’. 

Now, if this statement be true, then no Christian man could 
doubt, for a moment, that the conduct of Mr. Darby deserves 
the most severe reprehension, the most vehement condemnation. 
But it is not true. It is, on the contrary, utterly and most 
shamelessly false. 

Mr. Darby and Mr. Newton were the two principal founders 
of the society at Plymouth, in England, whence it derived the 
name of the ‘Plymouth Brethren’. Mr. Newton, the hero of 
Dr. Reid’s story, in ‘a laudable endeavor to expose certain 
erroneous views which had become popular among the Brethren, 
inadvertently made use of expressions as to our Lord’s humanity, 
which were equally untenable. The opportunity was thus afforded 
Mr. Darby, [the intended victim of Dr. Reid, ] who differed from 
him in certain prophetical views, to charge him with heresy ; and 
although ‘Mr. Newton withdrew the offensive expressions, HIS 
RIVAL PERSISTED IN ASSAILING HIM, WITH A BITTERNESS 
SELDOM EQUALLED IN CONTROVERSY’. If so, then Mr. Darby 
is a monster. But this is not so. The simple truth is, that Mr. 
Newton fell into a horrible heresy, as the following extracts from 
his own words most plainly and abundantly show: 

‘The doctrines of this lecture on Psalm vi. by Mr. Newton, 
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it will be best to state in his own words. Speaking of Christ, he 
says, page 7:—“ For a person to be suffering here because he 
serves God, is one thing; but the relation of that person to God, 
and what he is immediately receiving from his hand while serv- 
ing him, is another; and it is this which the sixth Psalm, and 
many others, open to us. They describe the hand of God 
stretched out, as rebuking in anger, and chastening in hot dis- 
pleasure ; and remember, this is not the scene on the cross”. He 
says, on the same page, that this—the scene on the cross—“ was 
only one incident in the life of Christ. . . . It was only the closing 
incident of his long life of suffering and sorrow ; so that to fix our 
eye simply on that would be to know little what the character of his 
real sufferings was”. After saying, “I do not refer to what were 
called his vicarious sufferings, but to his partaking of the cireum- 
stances of the woe and sorrow of the human family ; and not 
only of the human family generally, but of a particular part of 
it, of Israel”, he goes on to speak of the curse having fallen on 
them ; and then adds, “So Jesus became part of an accursed 
people—a people who had earned God’s wrath by transgression 
after transgression”. Again:—“ So Jesus became obnoxious to 
the wrath of God the moment he came into the world”. Again: 
“ Observe, this is chastening in displeasure ; not that which comes 
now on the child of God, which is never in wrath, but this rebuk- 
ing in wrath, to which he was amenable, because he was part of an 
accursed people; so the hand of God was continually stretched 
out against him in various ways”. From this dreadful condi- 
tion he represents our Lord as getting partially delivered at his 
baptism by John. I say partially ; for elsewhere he distinctly 
affirms that he only emerged from it entirely by death: “ His 
life, through all the thirty years, was made up, more or less, of 
experiences of this kind ; so it must have been a great relief to 
him to hear the voice of John the Baptist, saying, ‘ Repent ye; 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand’, Here was a door 
opened to Israel at once. They might come, and be forgiven ; 
so he was glad to hear that word. He heard it with a wise and 
attentive ear, and came to be baptised, because he was one with 
Israel — was in their condition, one of wrath from God; conse- 
quently, when he was baptised, he took new ground; but Israel 
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would not take it”, &c. Such were the doctrines promulgated 
by Mr. Newton. The exposure of them by Mr. Harris excited 
general alarm among those who had been associated with their 
author ; and he, finding it needful that something should be 
done, issued two pamphlets, in neither of which did he disclaim 


the lecture, or the doctrines asserted in it; but first stated it 


more at large, though in a less palpable and offensive form, and 
then defended and supported it’. 

Such was the deliberate and blasphemous heresy, which Mr. 
Newton put forth in regard to the person of Christ, and of which 
Dr. Reid says, he ‘inadvertently made use of expressions as to 
our Lord’s humanity’. ‘Mr. Newton’, says Dr. Reid, ‘ with- 
drew the offensive expressions’, so ‘inadvertently’ dropped by 
him. ‘True, he did withdraw the paper containing those ‘ offen- 
sive expressions’, with a view to soften them down, and render 
them less offensive, which he did. But this is not the whole 
truth. For, with hypocrisy worthy of such a heresy, he only 
modified his views, or ‘expressions’, till the storm created by 
them blew over. He afterward reproduced the same heresy in a 
form, if possible, still more offensive than ever. Was this, also, 
an ‘inadvertency’ ? 

The confession of one who was mercifully delivered from the 
heresy of Mr. Newton, describes most solemnly, yet most truth- 
fully, its character and consequences. He says :—‘ This summary 
of Christ’s standing before God at birth, and the awful experiences 
and sufferings of his soul and body under God’s inflictions on 
this account, I solemnly present to you, as containing Christ’s 
disqualifications for becoming our Surety, our Sacrifice, our 
Saviour! For he had to extricate for himself! He had to be 
delivered himself out of this horrible distance, and from these 
fearful judgments. However free from taint his person might 
be, and is declared to have been, yet because of these relations, 
which it has been said he took at birth, it was even a question 
as to the fact whether he could deliver himself and be owned of 
God. This was, however, settled as regards his own acceptance 
by his keeping the law, and by his obedience unto death ; but 
then, alas! all this was due from him to God—due to the law, 
as having been born under its curse—due for himself and for his 
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own extrication: all that he could render to the last moment of 
his life, all that he could offer up in death, was needed by him 
for himself, and for his own deliverance! But then what 
becomes of the blessed doctrines of grace? What becomes of 
the glorious gospel of God’s salvation? What becomes of the 
Church? What becomes of us individually? We have lost 
Christ!’ 

‘I have been blamed for calling such fearful doctrines “ blas- 
phemy against Christ”, as being too strong language; yet I find 
in 1. Timothy i. 20, that Paul says he had delivered Hymeneus 
and Alexander unto Satan, “that they may learn not to blas- 
pheme”; and in 11. Timothy ii. 17, 18, I find that the blasphemy 
consisted in saying that “the resurrection is past already”. 
But Mr. N.’s blasphemies are directed against the Blessed One 
upon whom all resurrection from the dead depends (1. Cor. xv. 
12-23). I finda false Christ in a false position, the result of carnal 
reasonings about his birth, presented to souls, and not the Holy 
One of whom the Father said, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased ”.’ 

‘We have lost Christ’, is the awful ery which went up, from 
many a heart, among the Plymouth Brethren. ‘The name of 
Christ being the centre of their union, that which they looked for 
in any who sought fellowship with them, was the saving knowledge 
of that name by the quickening of the Holy Ghost’. This was the 
principle, or ground, on which the society at Plymouth was con- 
stituted by its two principal founders, Messrs. Newton and Darby. 
The former was left in charge of the society, while the latter, 
animated by a truly missionary zeal, was engaged in his labors 
abroad. Mr. Newton, as one of the founders of the society, and 
as its resident minister, acquired a greater influence over the 
society than he was entitled to, even by his great learning and 
ability. He abused his position to endeavor to introduce, as Dr. 
Reid himself admits, ‘a modified form of Presbyterianism’. Now 
this, considering the constitution of the society, was treason in the 
camp. But it was only after the Christological heresy of Mr. 
Newton, which had been secretly propagated among the Brethren, 
was detected and exposed by Mr. Harris, that the wail— We 
have lost Christ’—burst from the agonized hearts of so many of 
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the Brethren. What was to be done? Expel the heretic, and 
his heresy, from the society? ‘This was impossible. Mr. New- 
ton had acquired too great an influence for this. Hence, when 
Mr. Darby passed through Plymouth on his way to his missionary 
labors in France, his attention was called to the state of things 
therein. Great, of course, was his surprise and distress; and yet, 
in our opinion, the course pursued by him was that of a Chris- 
tian hero. 

If he had been an ambitious man, anxious to build up a great 
and prosperous society, with a view to illustrate his own name, 
rather than the glory of Christ, he might have compromised with 
Mr. Newton; and thereby saved the society from the schism 
which followed. But if he had done so, he would have been 
justly contemptible in the eyes of the Christian world. If, after 
withdrawing from other denominations because they did not suf- 
ficiently honor Christ, he had retained his fellowship with the 
Plymouth Brethren, in spite of the outrageous dishonor they had 
put upon Christ, he would have been among the most inconsistent 
of men, the most patent of hypocrites. But such was not the 
character of John N. Darby. On the contrary, finding it impos- 
sible to expel Mr. Newton, with his ‘ blasphemous heresy ’, from 
the society of the Plymouth Brethren, he withdrew himself there- 
from, and went on with his missionary labors for the conversion 
and salvation of souls. Dr. Reid complains, ‘ Not content with 
this, (his own withdrawal,) he called upon Brethren everywhere 
to withdraw from all fellowship with Mr. Newton’. He did 
right. He was a hero, and not a hypocrite; he was a cham- 
pion of Christ, and not a coward. Many of the Plymouth 
Brethren, of course, followed the example and call of Mr. Darby ; 
for they were not all apostates. Hence, when the true Christ 
was cast out of the camp at Plymouth, the faithful remnant went 
forth to seek him. They refused to worship with the assembly, 
or to hold communion with the apostate Brethren, who had set 
up the false Christ of Mr. Newton. This was the head and front 
of Mr. Darby’s offending. If his whole life has been of a piece 
with this, (and we have no reason to doubt it has been,) then may 
we safely pronounce him a hero of the highest and purest stamp. 
He faced heresy in the very society originally formed by himself, 
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even when outwardly most prosperous and flourishing; and, in 
spite of the obloquy, scorn, and contempt of the Brethren once 
most dear to him, he continued, even as he had begun, to esteem 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt. 
The world may pour contempt on such a man; sectarians may 
dip their pens in wormwood and gall for his destruction ; and the 
eulogists of hypocrites and liars may denounce him as a fiend 
incarnate ; but, in our very heart of hearts, we honor and rever- 
ence him as a true soldier of the Cross. Dr. Reid has a most 
telling chapter entitled, ‘The Brethren as described by them- 
selves’, that is to say, telling upon those who are ignorant of the 
history of the Plymouth Brethren, properly so-called. But it 
should be entitled, ‘the hero of the Brethren, and his heroic fol- 
lowers, as described by the apostates ’. 


THE HERESIES OF THE BRETHREN. 


Dr. Dabney acknowledges the great difficulty of detecting and 
exposing their heresies. ‘The reader will readily grant’, says 
he, ‘ that no great uniformity or consistency is to be expected in 
a company of Christians whose fundamental principles repudiate 
the divine authority for any catholic visible Church, the exist- 
ence of any regular order of ordained ministers, and the use of 
all authoritative creeds. Their common traits can amount to no 
more than a species of prevalent complexion. Nobody among 
them is responsible for anything, unless he has been found doing 
or saying it himself. Hence there arises an unavoidable diffi- 
culty in dealing with their system ; and description or conviction 
can only approximate a correct application to individuals’. 

Now, if such be ‘ their system ’; or, as Dr. Reid more properly 
calls it, ‘the absence of system in Brethren theology ’, then why 
attempt to describe their ‘system’? Why attempt to describe 
that which does not exist? Indeed, if these writers speak the 
truth, the ‘ unavoidable difficulty in dealing with their system’— 
with that which does not exist—must amount to an utter impossi- 
bility. Yet this difficulty—this impossibility—is most easily 
surmounted by Dr. Dabney. On the next page but one, he 
levels no less than ten charges against ‘ their system ’ or ‘ theo- 
logy of the Plymouth Brethren’, whose principal writers he has 
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not even so much as condescended to look into. In spite of his 
own declaration, that ‘ Nobody among them is responsible for 
anything, unless he is found doing or saying it himself’, he incon- 
tinently holds, as we shall presently see, everybody among them 
responsible for everything, which has been uttered by any one of 
their number. Inductions so easy, so rapid, and so general, are 
all the more wonderful, because they set before us ‘the system’, 
which at the same time is declared to be no system at all! Such 
a process may be defined, the short and easy discovery of order and 
system in a real chaos. 

‘Still’, continues Dr. Dabney, ‘the features of the common 
family resemblance can be drawn with general accuracy’. True, 
this can be done, if any one will be at the pains to read, and ex- 
amine the literature of the Brethren, and then judge it fairly 
and candidly. But, as it is, the enemies of the Brethren have 
not only failed to notice the real features common to their theo- 
logical writings, but have substituted in their place the shams 
and masks invented by themselves. 

In reading some twenty or thirty volumes of the theological 
literature of the Brethren, (and these by their most approved and 
distinguished writers,) we have found them preéminently charac- 
terized by two things: (1) By a supreme devotion to the word 
of God, as over against the traditions of men; and (2) by an 
implicit reliance on the guidance and work of the Holy Ghost. 
They have, more than any other men after whom we have ever 
read, placed their reliance on the Word and Spirit of God, refus- 
ing to put their trust in an arm of flesh. Yet, as we have said, 
their enemies have not only failed to give them credit for these 
high and heroic Christian virtues, but have imputed to them the 
opposite vices. 

Mr. Kelly, in particular, is remarkable for his supreme devotion 
to the word of God, the ipsissima verba of the Spirit. Yet is he 
precisely the writer, whom ‘The Christian Observer—the staunch 
Church of England monthly’, has selected and marked as the 
culprit by whom the word of the Spirit is treated with contempt. 
But let us see the proof. Let us see how this heavy charge is 
enforced, or established, by the heavy artillery of fhe Church-of- 
England logic. 
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The Christian Observer says :—‘ When Scripture does not use 
the exact words that suit his theory, he undertakes, with the most 
astounding presumption, to speak for the Holy Ghost, and says 
(referring to the expression in Acts ix. 31, “Then had the 
churches rest”)—But that which, I am persuaded, the Holy 
Ghost wrote here, was “the Church.” The Holy Ghost is con- 
tinually made answerable for what Mr. Kelly asserts, which to 
us sounds very much like profaneness, not reverence. Whether 
it be so, let others judge’. A very kind permission this: after 
having pronounced Mr. Kelly guilty of throwing out the word 
of the Spirit, and substituting his own word in its place, he will 
‘let others judge’, whether this is ‘ profaneness’, or ‘ reverence’ ! 
Who can doubt as to the character of such an act? Is it not 
both ‘taking from, and adding to, the word of God; on which 
the awful judgment of God himself has already been pronounced ? 
[Rev. xxii. 19.] 

But if we may be permitted to judge for ourselves, we shall 
decide upon the act of Mr. Kelly, not as it is presented in ‘The 
Christian Observer’, but as it is in itself. In preferring the 
word church to churches in Acts ix. 31, Mr. Kelly only exercised 
a right which is claimed by all the most learned, pious, and 
humble students of the word of God. Every scholar knows, or 
should know, that certain corruptions have crept into the text of 
the New Testament, which it is the first duty of critical commen- 
tators to correct. Mr. Kelly did this in regard to Acts ix. 31; 
and the grounds on which he did so were right under the eye of 
‘The Christian Observer’, in a foot-note to the very book re- 
viewed by that Church of England monthly. He says:—‘I 
gave full proof in a foot-note that the genuine reading of the 
most ancient authorities, both manuscripts and versions, of the 
east, west, and south, presents the singular, not the plural 
[church, not churches], and because I certainly accept this, and 
therefore state my conviction that such was the Holy Spirit’s 
original form, as contrasted with the plural brought in by the 
blunder or meddling of scribes at a later day, the writer allows 
himself in unbecoming language! Did he not know that almost 
every critic of our day holds my view?’ 

If he did not know this, then he was ignorant of the subject 
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of which he speaks as one having authority ; and if he did know 
it, then was he knowingly guilty of a false accusation against Mr. 
Kelly. The case is this. In the estimation of almost ‘every 
critic of our day’, the evidence is overwhelming, that the Spirit 
used the word church in Acts ix. 31, and that the word churches 
was substituted therefor by ‘the blunder or meddling of scribes 
of a later day’. And because Mr. Kelly, with all competent 
critics, preferred the word of the Spirit to that of blundering or 
meddling scribes, he is denounced for having treated the inspired 
record with contempt! He is boldly accused of setting aside 
the word of the Spirit, because it did not suit ‘his theory ’, and 
putting his own word in its place! What a profane wretch ! 
Precisely the same thing, however, is done by Dean Alford— 
the great biblical critic of the Church of England itself. But 
this makes all the difference in the world: it was very pious in 
the Churchman, but altogether profane in the Darbyite! This 
is not all. We have before us ‘ A Critical English New Testa- 
ment: presenting at one view the Authorized Version and the 
Results of the Criticisms of the Original Text’, [Bagster’s], in 
which the word church is set forth as the form used by the Spirit 
in Acts ix. 31, instead of the plural form ‘churches’. Hence, as 
we learn from the note to the verse in question, this correction 
has been approved and adopted by ‘ Lachman, Tischendorf, T.8. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles, etc.’; and that on the overwhelming 
authority of all the most authoritative manuscripts and versions, 
including ‘x, A, B, C, etc., Vulgate, P. Syriac, Coptic, Sahidic, 
ZEthiopic, Armenian, ete.’ Why, then, should Mr. Kelly be 
singled out, and gibbeted for a profane dealing with the word of 
the Spirit, merely because he agreed with ‘almost every critic of 
our day’, in restoring the word church to Acts ix. 31? Now 
was this ignorance, or malice, on the part of his accuser in ‘ The 
Christian Observer’? If it was ignorance, there was the less 
excuse for it; because in the work of Mr. Kelly, right under 
the eye of this very sharp-sighted ‘Christian Observer’, he was 
notified that the correction introduced was authorized by ‘the 
most ancient authorities, both manuscripts and versions, of the 
east, west, and south’. Why could he not take warning? Did 
he see so clearly that which had no existence—namely, the ‘ pro- 
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fanity’ of Mr. Kelly—that he could see nothing else, not even 
the most palpable facts right under his nose? How wonderfully 
blind some people are, just because they are so wonderfully 
sharp-sighted! But it is a very sad thing, it seems to us, when 
this happens to be the case with a ‘Christian Observer’. 

We know of no writers, indeed, who adhere to the very words 
of the Spirit more closely than do the Brethren ; and we know 
of no writer among them, who is more remarkable for this 
supreme devotion to the Word than Mr. William Kelly. We 
might easily give, if necessary, a hundred illustrations of the 
justness of this remark. But one must suffice; which we have 
selected, not only because it is an illustration exactly in point, 
but also because it has a very great independent value of its own. 
If we read the modern commentators on the first chapters of 
Genesis, we are lost amid their speculations about the Elohistic 
and Jehovistic records, as if the Mosaic account of the creation 
were a patchwork of conflicting records, which he had some- 
where found in archives or debris of the past. Mr. Kelly, in 
his devotion to the written word, as inspired by the eternal 
Spirit, rises above all these crude speculations, and sets before us 
the following beautiful explanation of one of the chief difficulties 
connected with the Mosaic record of the creation : 

‘I must be permitted here to say a word on a subject which, 
if it has called out enormous discussion, betrays in its course, I, 
am sorry to say, no small amount of evident infidelity. It has 
been gathered from the varying names of God, &c., by specula- 
tive minds, that there must have been different documents joined 
together in this book. Now there is not really the very least 
ground for such an assumption. On the contrary, supposing 
there was but one writer of the book of Genesis, as I am per- 
suaded is the truth of the case, it would not have borne the 
stamp of a divine communication if he had used either the name 
of Jehovah-Elohim in i.-ii. 3, or the name of “ Elohim” only in 
ii.4-25. The change of designation springs from distinct truths, 
not from different fabulists and a sorry compiler who could not 
even assimilate them. Accepting the whole as an inspired 
writing, I maintain that the same writer must have used this dis- 
tinctive way of speaking of God in chapters i. and ii., and that 
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the notion of there being two or three writers is merely a want 
of real intelligence in scripture. If it were the same writer, and 
he an inspired one, it was proper in the highest degree to use the 
simple term “ Elohim” in chapters i.-ii. 3, then the compound 
“ Jehovah-Elohim ” from verse 4 and onward through chapter 
ii. A mere historian, like Josephus of old—a mere commentator, 
like Ewald now—might have used either the one or the other 
without sensible loss to his readers through koth chapters. An 
inspired author could not have expressed himself differently from 
Moses without impairing the perfect beauty and accuracy of the 
truth. If the book were in each of these different subjects 
written according to that most perfect keeping which pervades 
scripture, and which only God is capable of producing by his 
chosen instruments, I am convinced that as Elohim simply in 
chapter ii., so “ Jehovah-Elohim ” in chapter i., would have been 
wholly out of place with their respective positions in i. and ii, 
As they stand, they are in exact harmony. The first chapter 
does not speak of special relationships,— does not treat of any 
peculiar dealing of God with the creature. It is the Creator 
originating what is around us; consequently it is God, Elohim, 
who alone could be spoken of as such in ch. ii. 1-3, taking the 
Sabbath as the necessary complement of the week, and therefore 
going on with the preceding six days, not with what follows. 
But in chapter ii., beginning with verse 4, where we have special 
position and moral responsibility coming to view for the first 
time, the compound term which expresses the Supreme putting 
himself in relation with man, and morally dealing with him 
here below, is first used, and with the most striking appropriate- 
ness. 

‘So far is the book of Genesis, therefore, from indicating a 
mere clumsy compiler, who strung together documents which had 
neither cohesion nor distinctive propriety, instead of there being 
merely two or three sets of traditions edited by another party, 
there is really the perfect statement of the truth of God, the ex- 
pression of one mind, as is found in no writings outside the Bible. 
The difference in the divine titles is due to a distinctness of 
object, not of authorship; and it runs through the Psalms and 
Prophets as well as the Law, so as to convict of ignorance and 
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temerity the learned men who vaunt so loudly of the document 
hypothesis as applied to the Pentateuch. 

‘Here accordingly we find in chapter ii., with a fulness and 
precision given nowhere else, God’s entering into relationship 
with man, and man’s relation to Eden, to the animal realm, and 
to woman specially. Hence, when notice is here taken of 
man’s formation, it is described (as all else is) in a manner quite 
distinct from that of chapter i.; but that distinctiveness self- 
evidently is because of the moral relationship which the Spirit of 
God is here bringing before the reader. Every subject that 
comes before us is dealt with in a new point of view suitably to 
the new name given to God—the name of God as a moral gov- 
ernor, no longer simply as a creator. Could any person have 
conceived such wisdom beforehand? On the contrary, we have 
read all these chapters in the Bible, and we may have read them 
as believers too, without seeing their immense scope and pro- 
found accuracy all at once. But when God’s word is humbly 
and prayerfully studied, the evidence will not be long withheld 
by the Spirit of God, that there is a divine depth in that word 
which no mere man put into it. Then what confirmation of 
one’s faith! What joy and delight in the Scriptures! If men, 
and men too of ability and learning, have tortured the signs of 
its very perfection into proofs of defective and clashing docu- 
ments, ridiculously combined by a man who did not perceive 
that he was editing not fables only but inconsistent fables, what can 
believers do but wonder at human blindness, and adore divine 
grace! For themselves, with glowing gratitude they receive it 
as the precious word of God, where his love and goodness and 
truth shine in a way beyond all comparison, and yet meet- 
ing the mind and heart in the least, no less than in the most 
serious, wants that each day brings here below. In every way 
it proves itself the word not of men, but as it is in truth of God, 
which effectually works in them that believe’. [Lectures on the 
Pentateuch, pp. 13-16.] 

Blessed and beautiful are such expositions of Scripture, such 
indications of the divine wisdom of the very Word. There are 
many such in the writings of the Brethren; especially in those 
of Mr. Kelly. His errors are those of the literalist, not those of 
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the rationalist. In other words, when he misses the true sense 
of Scripture, it is from a too blind adherence to the letter, and 
not from a preference of his own word, or reason, to that of the 
Spirit. Hence were we filled with amazement at the utterly 
unfounded and false criticism of ‘The Christian Observer ’. 

(2) The second characteristic of the Brethren is, an implicit 
reliance on the power of the Spirit, both for the guidance of the 
believer in his search after scriptural truth, and for the efficacy 
of that truth in the conversion and salvation of souls. This is, 
in fact, one of the grand and distinctive peculiarities of their 
theology. Strange is the accusation, therefore, which is so often 
preferred against them, that they do not sufficiently honor the 
work of the Spirit, or the ‘ Mission of the Comforter’. Nothing 
could be more diametrically opposed to the truth. 

In proof of the justice of this accusation, ‘The Christian Ob- 
server’ quotes them as teaching, that ‘we are wrong in asking 
for the Holy Spirit, because he abides with all true Christians, 
and they have no need to ask for what they have already’. In 
this position, as understood by themselves, they appear to us to 
be very clearly in the right. If, after God had sent his Son into 
the world, and he was dwelling with his disciples, would it not 
have argued unbelief in them, as well as ingratitude, to pray that 
he would send his Son into the world? Most assuredly it would, 
as Mr. Kelly truly asserts. In like manner, is it not an 
evidence of unbelief and ingratitude, if we continue to pray 
for the gift of the Holy Spirit, after we ‘have received 
the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father’? 
We may, and we should, pray for larger measures of the opera- 
tion of the Spirit in our hearts; but if he already dwells with 
us, if our very bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost, then to 
pray for his descent upon us, is simply absurd, not to say im- 
pious. We should freely, fully, and gratefully acknowledge all 
the gifts of God, and above all the most glorious gift of the 
Holy Spirit, and not continue to wound his heart by the cold, 
unbelieving, and ungrateful prayer for what he has already 
given us. 

We do not, as a general thing, admire the logic, or the philo- 
sophy, or the theology of the Brethren; but when any of these 
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things do shine out in their writings, we hail them with joy and 
gladness. Is not this right? Must we fight against them, right 
or wrong? and when reason fails us, must we betake ourselves 
to the low weapons of prejudice, or passion, or malice to put 
them down? God forbid! They are not logicians, nor philo- 
sophers, nor theologians ; they are simply earnest and devout 
students of the Word; and logicians, philosophers, and theo- 
logians would do well if, instead of despising their works, they 
would study and profit by them. 

Especially is this true in regard to their works on the great 
Christian doctrine of the Holy Ghost. If we may believe Dr. 
Dabney, their teaching depreciates ‘ the dispensation of the Holy 
Ghost’ (p. 4). But if any theological student, who has grad- 
uated under Dr. Dabney, and who has mastered all the ordinary 
text-books of our theological seminaries, will read Mr. Darby’s 
work on ‘ The Operations of the Spirit’, or Mr. Kelly’s on ‘ The 
New Testament Doctrine of the Holy Spirit’, he will be amazed 
at his former ignorance. If we may judge from one or two 
instances of this kind, which have fallen within our own personal 
knowledge, a student of Dr. Dabney, even after graduation and 
years of preaching, cannot read these books without being made 
to feel how very poorly he had been instructed in ‘the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit’. Nor is this sad deficiency in teaching 
peculiar to the Union Theological Seminary of Virginia. It is — 
far too common, we fear, to all of our theological seminaries, as 
well as to the theological literature of the Christian world. 

The following impeachment of that literature, by Mr. Kelly, 
appears to us, as true as it is terrible, as sad as it is solemn. He 
says:—‘ This at once leads one to feel how solemn is the sight 
which everywhere meets our eyes in Christendom. Jf there be 
one truth more than another that has been abandoned, it is the 
personal presence of the Holy Ghost. There is no adequate tes ti- 
mony to it whatever; and this is not said unadvisedly. I say it 
not merely of that great city which reigns over the kings of the 
earth, but of smaller cities that kings have built themselves to 
reign over, or those yet smaller cities their subjects love to reign 
over as rivals and an improvement to both. I say it of the 
Protestant bodies, no matter what, no matter where, national or 
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dissenting. It is a remarkable fact, that if you look at their 
confessions of faith, many of which were drawn up when men, 
no doubt, were far more simple and thorough-going than they are 
now—at the time of the Reformation, or at any subsequent great 
crisis—if there be one truth more especially absent from every one 
of these confessions that has come under my own observation, it is 
the testimony to this truth. You will find other truths: the neces- 
sity of being born again, the value of the work of Christ, the 
glory of his person as God and man. Not that they deny that 
the Holy Ghost is a divine person—surely they do not. But I 
am not speaking of his personality, or deity either, but of his 
personal mission to the earth, and of his presence now with Chris- 
tians, both individually and collectively—the presence of the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven. Is it to be found anywhere acted 
on or confessed? Where is it set forth? I have never met with 
any approach to it, even in my reading; and of course I do not 
wish to give any one the impression that I have not read a good 
deal upon the subject. I have searched diligently for it, and I 
have desired to learn what is really held by Christians universally ; 
but never, in any one confession, creed, article of faith, or rule, 
have I discovered the smallest expression of that which is evidently 
the great characteristic truth of Christianity—that truth which 
ought to be continually sounding out, and continually in practice 
within the Church. Is it not, then, a solemn consideration that 
this, the glory of the Christian, the strength of the Church of 
God, and the essential privilege for which it was expedient that 
even Christ should go away, is never attested in any one system 
of Christendom known to me?’ [Lectures on N. T. Doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, pp. 97-99. ] 

There is, we believe, much truth in this statement. A good 
work on ‘The New Testament Doctrine of the Holy Spirit’ has 
been, if we mistake not, a desideratum in English theology. The 
work of Mr. Kelly is the best discussion of this all-important 
subject with which we are acquainted. Hence, when applied to 
by Christians for information respecting ‘the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit’, we have not hesitated to recommend the work of 
Mr. Kelly; and, in every instance, it has brought great light 
and satisfaction to the mind of the reader. It has been of great 
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service to our mind; and we have no doubt it would be of ser- 
vice to the mind of all our Methodist preachers. Hence it is, 
that we have recommended it in the pages of this review ; though 
it was written by a (so-called) Plymouth Brother. We have no 
doubt, that it would be of great service to all of Dr. Dabney’s 
former pupils; ay, and to the great Doctor himself, if he could 
only read it without knowing it was written by a Plymouth 
Brother. 

It would be strange, indeed, if men who are remarkable for a 
supreme devotion to the Word, and for a prayerful reliance on 
the guidance of the Spirit, should fall into the manifold and 
serious heresies imputed to the Brethren by their enemies and 
accusers. In fact, as we shall now proceed to show, the heresies 
imputed to them are among the vilest of vile calumnies ever perpe- 
trated by religious animosity. The first heresy charged upon the 
Brethren by Dr. Reid, is the doctrine of ‘Christ’s Heavenly 
Humanity’. He attempts to make this charge good by extracts 
from the writings of Mr. McIntosh and Mr. Darby. He then 
adds: ‘Those familiar with the history of Christian doctrine 
will, on reading these extracts, be reminded of the old Valentinian 
and Apolinarian heresy, which affirmed that Christ received not 
his body from the Virgin Mary, but brought it with him from 
heaven’. We shall see. 

It seems that Mr. McIntosh, the ‘Plymouth Brother’, has 
actually called Christ ‘a divine man’! Does this deny that he 
was a man, as well as a divinity? It might just as well be as- 
serted, indeed, that it denies his proper divinity, while it asserts 
his real manhood. We say, for instance, the ‘divine Plato’; but 
this no more denies his proper manhood, than it asserts his real 
divinity. In fact, such language is to be understood, and inter- 
preted, in connection with the known sentiments of the writer. 

What, then, is the well-known sentiment, or doctrine, of Mr. 
McIntosh, in relation to the humanity of Christ? His writings 
leave not the shadow of a doubt on this subject. Thus, in his 
Notes on Leviticus, (p. 37,) he says: ‘From this magnificent 
passage, we learn that the human body into which the second 
person of the eternal Trinity entered, was formed by “ the power 
of the Highest.” “A body hast thou prepared me.” (Comp. 
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Psalm xl. 6 with Heb. x. 5). It was a real human body—Rrau 
“FLESH AND BLOOD”.’ Could language possibly be more ex- 
plicit? But this is not all. Mr. McIntosh continues: ‘There 
is no possible foundation here, on which gnosticism or mysticism 
can base its vapid and worthless theories—no warrant for the cold 
abstractions of the former, or the misty fancies of the latter. All 
is deep, solid, and divine reality. . . . The early promise had de- 
clared that “the seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s 
head,” and none but a real man could accomplish this prediction — 
one whose nature was as real as it was pure and incorruptible’, 
Now what, in the presence of such clear, distinct, and emphatic 
utterances as this, becomes of Dr. Reid’s worse than gossamer 
inferences, or cobweb sophistries ? 

Again, it seems that this bold and daring heretic has had the 
audacity to call Christ ‘a heavenly man’, and to assert-—‘ Such 
was the humanity of Christ, that he could at any moment, as far 
as he was personally concerned, have returned to heaven, from 
whence he had come, and to which he belonged’. Horrible heresy! 
How clearly it proves, that Mr. M. rejected the orthodox doc- 
trine, that Christ’s body was ‘ real flesh and blood’, ‘ the seed of 
the woman’, and fell into the Valentinian heresy! And strangest 
of all, this inference is drawn from a passage on page 40 of his 
Notes on Leviticus, while, as we have just seen, the true, orthodox 
doctrine is so clearly and emphatically asserted on page 37 of the 
same work! Only three pages between the positive statement 
and fact of Mr. M.’s belief, and Dr. Reid’s flimsy inference ; and 
yet that inference is made to obliterate the fact, and establish the 
charge of heresy ! 

‘He could at any moment, as far as he was personally con- 
cerned, have returned to heaven’. Why is Dr. Reid offended at 
this? Who doubts that such was the power of Christ, if he had 
chosen to exercise it, or if such exercise had been consistent with 
the Father’s will? Why, in fact, did not Christ burst the bonds 
of death, and ‘ return to heaven’? ‘ From whence he had come’. 
Does not Christ himself assert the same thing? In John viii. 
25, he says, ‘I am from above’, which, in the estimation of all 
commentators, means, ‘I am from above, from heaven’. [ Lange. ] 
Will the learned and logical doctor convict Christ himself of 
heresy ? 
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Another argument has been adduced to convict Mr. M. of the 
Valentinian heresy, that Christ did not receive his body from 
the Virgin Mary, but brought it with him from heaven. As 
this argument is unique, we shall give Mr. Darby’s answer to it, 
which is also exceedingly unique. 

Mr. Darby says:—‘ The next piece of Dr. C.’s theology that 
I shall notice is this very wise conclusion: “ Again, page 36 (of 
Mr. Mackintosh), we have the words, ‘ the conception of Christ’s 
humanity by the Holy Ghost, in the womb of the Virgin’. 
The doctrine is here again. The Scripture says in regard to the 
Virgin, ‘ Zhou shalt conceive in thy womb’, but Mr. M. says it 
was the Holy Ghost conceived in her womb, it was not the 
Virgin herself who conceived. According to this view, the 
Virgin had no more to do with the conception than, as Valentine 
said, the conduit has with the water that runs through it”. 
What a mercy it is to have a detector of heretics! No doubt 
Dr. Carson is not of the Establishment, and has never learnt 
“the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments in 
the vulgar tongue”. I will quote one of these :—“ And in Jesus 
Christ our Lord who was conceived by the Holy Ghost”. This 
is the Apostles’ Creed, Dr. Carson, and “the doctrine is here 
again”. The creed the Church has been saying these 1400 years, 
and taken for apostolic, contains this dreadful doctrine, and, 
“according to this view”, the whole Church has been Valen- 
tinian unto this day, without knowing it! I ask any reader in 
his senses what effect criticisms, which make Peter in the first 
sermon that founded Christianity in the world teach such doc- 
trine, that “he had better join the Socinians”—criticisms by 
persons who have never read the Apostles’ Creed, and accuse it 
of what Valentine said (of being Valentinian)—can produce 
upon the Brethren. But, further, Mr. M. has said, (p. 40,) 
“*Such was the humanity of Christ, that he could, at any 
moment, as far as he was personally concerned, have returned 
to heaven, from whence he had tome, and to which he belonged ’. f 
What do you think of this, reader? Could this be misunder- : 
stood?” Well, I should have thought not. I suppose Christ 
belonged to heaven, that he had come from it, (at least he says f. 
so,) nay, was in it; (the Son of man who is in heaven ;) and that 
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his humanity was such, so holy, so pure, and undefiled, that he 
could have returned at any moment; that, as he “came from 
God”, so, unsullied as he was, he could “go to God”. And 
this purity is what Mr. M. is speaking of. He says :—“He 
assumed a body inherently and divinely pure, holy, and without 
the possibility of taint — absolutely free from any seed or prin- 
ciple of sin or mortality. Such was the humanity of Christ”, 
&e. According to Dr. Carson, “ No words could more plainly 
assert that the humanity of Christ could return to heaven, from 
whence it had come, and to which it belonged”. ‘The only answer 
is, that there is not a word of the kind. It is said, not it, but he 
had come, he belonged, and he could return, and that the 
humanity was of such a purity that it would not preclude his 
doing so. And if Dr. C. does not believe that, he is a very great 
heretic, and not a Christian at all’. 

Dr. Reid endeavors to prove, by arguments equally weak and 
flimsy, that Mr. Darby himself denies the real humanity of 
Christ ; though Mr. Darby has expressly and repeatedly asserted 
the humanity of Christ, as ‘the seed of the woman’, as ‘ born of 
the Virgin’, to be ‘a fundamental’ tenet of the Christian 
scheme of redemption. Mr. Darby has, in fact, combatted the 
very heresy, which is thus imputed to him. But what difference 
does that make? The object is to convict him, not to try him, 
and cause his name to stink in all the orthodox nostrils of the 
Kirk of Scotland. His proof is, perhaps, worthy of a moment’s 
notice, if it be only for the wonderfulness of it. 

Dr. Reid says :—‘ Mr. Darby, at all events, uses the expres- 
sion, “the heavenly man”, and says :—“ We, the Church, are 
bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh, now that he is glorified 
and the saints united to him who is on high. The thought is a 
totally different one, and does not refer to his incarnation, but to 
our union with him when glorified. As incarnate, he abode 
alone’. Now, gentle reader, is it not a most glaring heresy, to 
call Christ ‘the heavenly man’, after his risen and glorified body 
had ascended into heaven, and taken its seat forever on the 
throne at the right-hand of the Majesty on high? How absurd 
to call him, thus raised above all principality and power, ‘the 
heavenly man’! 
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We suppose we are expected to find some heresy, too, in the 
last line—‘As incarnate, he abode alone’—inasmuch as it is un- 
derscored by Dr. Reid. But he must be as ignorant of the 
Scriptures, as he is of the writings of the Brethren, who can 
snuff the least taint of heresy in the current expressions, ‘ He was 
the lonely One’; ‘He was the Stranger’; or, in the pathetic words 
of the Psalmist, ‘ He was hunted as a partridge on the mountains’. 
Mr. Darby was right: the saints were not united to Christ, as 
members of his mystical body, while he was here upon earth, but 
only after he had become the risen and glorified ‘ head over all 
things to his Church’. 

Having convicted Mr. Darby of the very heresy, which he 
has as pointedly repudiated as any man that ever lived, Dr. Reid 
then proceeds to overwhelm him by the proof of the three fol- 
lowing propositions: ‘I. Christ is frequently designated in Scrip- 
tureasa man’; ‘II, He was constituted as a man’; and ‘III. Jesus 
sustained all the relations of a man’. Surely Mr. Darby should 
blush that, after having translated the Scriptures into three dif- 
ferent languages, and made a ‘Synopsis of the Books of the 
Bible’ in five volumes, he should have to be taught such ele- 
mentary truths, just as if he were an infant beginner, in the 
Sunday School of the Rev. William Reid, D. D. But, instead 
of blushing and groaning under such awful castigation, we only 
see ‘the old man eloquent’ with a good-natured smile on his face, 
and we hear him quietly saying —‘ What a mercy it is to have 
a detector of heresies !’ 

Now, this ridiculous charge has found its way into ‘ The 
Christian Observer’, which alleges, as the third heresy of the 
Brethren, ‘ That Christ’s humanity was not one like ours, but a 
peculiar and heavenly humanity, apart from that of any mortal 
man’. Thence it has been copied into The Southern Churchman, 
and thence again into The Nashville Christian Advocate ; so 
that it will be read by thousands, and tens of thousands, who 
will never see any reply to it, or learn how utterly unfounded 
and false it is. 

The second heresy, which Dr. Reid imputes to the Brethren, 
is in these words: ‘II. Christ’s Righteousness denied’. We shall 
not waste our time, or tax the patience of our readers, by fol- 
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lowing Dr. Reid through the thirty pages he has devoted to this 

heresy. It is simply and notoriously false in the eyes of all, who 

have looked into the writings of the Brethren. 
In his treatise on ‘The Righteousness of God’, (p. 5), Mr. 
Darby says: ‘I believe and bless God for the truth, that Christ 
is our righteousness, and that by his obedience we are made 
righteous. IT Is THE SETTLED PEACE OF MY SOUL’. Yet in 
spite of this, and of a thousand other expressions to the same 
effect, Dr. Reid would convince us that Mr. Darby denies ‘the 
righteousness of Christ’ ! 

Again, Mr. Darby says: ‘ What is, then, the righteousness of 
God, and how is it shown? How do we have part in it? How 
is righteousness reckoned to us? We are said to be the right- 
eousness of God in Christ. (11. Cor. v.) The Apostle speaks of 
having the righteousness which is of God. (Phil. iii.) But it 
is not said, God’s righteousness is imputed tous. Nor is Christ's 
righteousness a scriptural expression, THOUGH NO CHRISTIAN 
poubBTts HE WAS PERFECTLY RIGHTEOUS. Still, the Spirit of 
God is perfect in wisdom, and it would be wonderful if that 
which was the necessary ground of our acceptance should not be 
clearly spoken of in Scripture. One passage seems to say so. 
(Rom. v. 18.) But the reader may see in the margin of a Bible, 
which has references, that there it is ‘one righteousness’, There 
cannot be the least doubt that this is the true rendering. When 
the apostle would say, by the offence of one, he uses a different 
and correct form, a different one from that which he uses for one 
offence. Theology may make it ‘‘ the righteousness of one”, but 
not Greek. But the expression, “the righteousness of God”, is 
used so very often, that it is not necessary to quote the passages. 
Now, it is not in vain that the Holy Ghost in so important a 
subject never uses one expression, that is, the righteousness of 
Christ, and constantly the other, that is, God’s righteousness. We 
learn the current of the mind of the Spirit thus. Theology uses 
always that which the Holy Ghost never does; and cannot tell 
what is to be made of that which the Holy Ghost always uses. 
Surely there must be error in the whole way of thinking of theo- 
logy here’. Surely, one would think, it is no very great heresy 
in Mr. Darby to insist, as he does, upon expressing the mind of 
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the Spirit in the words of the Spirit himself; and if theologians 
‘cannot tell what to make’ of the words ‘which the Holy Ghost 
always uses’, then let them go to Mr. Darby and learn. We 
have done so; and we can testify, that it is better to learn even 
of a Darby, than to rest in that worst of all the forms of human 
ignorance, namely, ‘ the conceit of knowledge without the reality ’. 
Never until we had learned what to make of the expression— 
‘the righteousness of God’—which the Spirit always uses, 
instead of the expression —‘ the righteousness of Christ ’— which 
theologians always use, did we see the freeness, the fulness, the 
richness, the glory, and the inexpressible sweetness, of the grace 
of God in Christ Jesus. Mr. Darby, having cut loose from the 
creeds and traditions of men, and taken the word of God alone 
as the man of his counsel, has found, we doubt not, the true 
sense of the precious Scriptures which speak of ‘the righteous- 
ness of God’. If Mr. Darby is a heretic here, it is just because 
he prefers the word of God to the word of man: he may be, for 
this, a heretic in the eyes of men, but not in the eye of God. 


III.—Non-Impuration, 


is the third heresy which Dr. Reid imputes to the Brethren. He 
says:—‘ Having got rid, they think, of the righteousness of 
Christ, [which, as we have seen, they assert as positively as any 
Christian under the sun,] it behooves Brethren to rid themselves 
in like manner of imputation ; but as something very like it is 
found in Scripture, they explain it thus:—“TI affirm”, says Mr. 
Darby, “that Scripture never speaks of imputed righteousness as 
of a sum of righteousness, first existing in itself and then im- 
puted. The truth is, it never speaks of imputed righteousness at all, 
but of imputing righteousness, and the difference is very great indeed. 
Imputed righteousness may carry with it [and usually does] in the 
mind the sense of a substantive quantity of righteousness, first 
existing and then imputed ; imputing righteousness cannot. . . . 
When I say, God imputed his faith to Abraham for righteous- 
ness, it is plain that he held Abraham to be righteous in his sight 
on account of faith, that is, imputing righteousness means, in Scrip- 
ture, to hold a person to be a righteous man, to reckon or account 
him such’. 
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Dr. Reid may sneer at this, and call it heresy; but is it not 
the clear and unequivocal teaching of Scripture? In ‘ imputing 
righteousness to Abraham ’, God simply reckoned or counted his 
faith to him for righteousness. This is the plain Janguage of 
Scripture. Who will call it heresy? It is nowhere said in 
Scripture, that ‘the righteousness of Christ was imputed to 
Abraham ’, or to any other person. The language is not scrip- 
tural ; and besides, it is nonsense. The righteousness, or moral 
qualities, of one, not even of Christ himself, can be imputed to 
another. The whole notion of such a thing is as absurd as it is 
unscriptural. 

In another of his works entitled ‘The Righteousness of God’, 
Mr. Darby says:—‘ There are eleven passages in Scripture 
which speak of imputing righteousness or for righteousness ; in 
nine of them faith is imputed for righteousness . . . they are 
Romans iv. 3, 5, 9, 10, 22, 23, 24; Gal. iii. 6; and James ii. 23. 
The others, where it is said righteousness is imputed, are Rom. 
iv. 6, 11. In Rom. iv. 6, it is, “God imputes righteousness 
without works”, saying, “ Blessed is the man whose iniquity is 
forgiven, whose sin is covered”. Here, clearly no positive ex- 
ternal thing, [as the righteousness of Christ,] is imputed or put 
to another’s account, but a man is reckoned to have d:zacooury. 
Verse 11 leads to exactly the same result. The Gentile be- 
lievers [such as we all are] were to be reckoned righteous, 
because faith was reckoned to Abraham for righteousness when 
he was uncircumcised’ (p. 18). Now, if men will adhere to the 
human formula, that ‘the righteousness of Christ is imputed’, 
let them not denounce Mr. Darby as a heretic, because he pre- 
fers the words of the Spirit. 

And he prefers the inspired words, because they are a divine 
safeguard against the accursed heresy of Antinomianism ; which 
has also been most falsely laid at Mr. Darby’s door. The 
danger of Antinomianism from the use of the human formula, is 
forcibly described by Mr. Wesley, in his celebrated sermon, 
‘The Lord our Righteousness’. He there says :—‘ In the mean- 
time, what we are afraid of is this,—lest any should use the 
phrase, the righteousness of Christ, or the righteousness of Christ 
is imputed to me, as a cover for his unrighteousness. We have 
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known this done a thousand times. A man has been reproved, 
suppose, for drunkenness: “Oh”, said he, “I pretend to no 
righteousness of my own ; Christ is my righteousness”. Another 
has been told, that “The extortioner, the unjust, shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God”. He replies with all assurance, “ I 
am unjust in myself, but I have a spotless righteousness in 
Christ”. And thus, though a man be as far from the practice 
as from the tempers of a Christian; though he neither has the 
mind which was in Christ, nor in any respect walks as he 
walked; yet he has armor of proof against all conviction, in 
what he calls the righteousness of Christ’. 

If men had only honored, as they should have done, the divine 
wisdom of the Spirit, by adhering to his words, they had never 
used the expressions, which so very easily lapse into the most 
monstrous and disgusting of heresies. ‘It is’, says Mr. Wesley, 
‘the seeing so many deplorable instances of this kind, [7. e. of 
Antinomianism], which makes us sparing in the use of these ex- 
pressions’. He had been more sparing, no doubt, of these ex- 
pressions—‘Christ is my righteousness’, and ‘Christ’s righteousness 
is imputed to me ’—had they not been sanctioned by the standards 
of the Church of England, whose doctrines he had taken a vow 
to preach. Even as it was, he has somewhere said, ‘I rarely use 
the expression the imputed righteousness of Christ’. Why so? 
If the expression be scriptural or true, then why not use it as 
often as one pleases, or finds it convenient? And if it be not 
scriptural, nor true, as well as dangerous in its tendency, then 
why use it at all? Why not, on the contrary, always adhere to 
the words invariably used by the Spirit, and shun those of human 
wisdom, or folly, which so easily lapse into the most horrible of 
heresies? We do not admire Mr. Darby in all respects; but we 
do admire his Christian heroism in preferring the word of God 
to the word of man, be it the word of Popes or Presbyterians, 
Churchmen or Dissenters. 

For the want of space, we pass over the fourth charge of heresy,. 
which Dr. Reid urges against the Brethren. The fifth charge, 
by Dr. Reid, is found under the following head : 
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‘V.—Curist’s Non~ATONING SUFFERINGS’. 


Now, there can be no doubt, we think, that Christ did endure 
non-atoning, as well as atoning, sufferings. No one can doubt, 
for instance, that he did suffer, and suffer most acutely, from con- 
tact with the world. The slowness of belief, even among his 
disciples, causing him to exclaim, ‘O ye of little faith!’ ‘How 
long shall I suffer you!’ the ‘contradiction of sinners’, and the 
coarseness of men in general, must have inflicted, at times, upon 
his pure spirit, a degree of anguish amounting almost to agony. 
Who has not often reflected, with tears of sympathy, on this 
source of the sorrows of the Son of man? Yet no one can, or 
will, pretend that these were among the atoning sufferings of 
Christ: they were clearly non-atoning. At least, so Mr. Darby 
contends, and so we have always believed. But these non-aton- 
ing sufferings of Christ, which were from men, do not preclude 
his atoning sufferings, which were from God. Is not this true? 
Or is it a heresy? Let the Christian reader decide. 

But the worst thing under this head, or perhaps under any 
head in the history of theological malice, is the attempt of Dr. 
Reid to fasten on Mr. Darby ‘the blasphemous heresy’ of Mr. 
Newton. Dr. Reid says, under this head, that Mr. Newton 
‘withdrew from fellowship with Mr. Darby and those who took 
part with him in the controversy’; that is, in the controversy 
relating to Mr. Newton’s heresy. Now, in direct opposition to 
this statement, Dr. Reid had previously stated the truth, that 
‘The result was, not merely personal alienation, but the withdrawal 
of Mr. Darbg and a party from the Plymouth Assembly, and the 
establishment of a separate cause’. (p.7.) This first statement of 
Dr. Reid is true; his last statement is false. Mr. Darby with- 
drew from Mr. Newton, and not Mr. Newton from Mr. Darby. 
If Dr. Reid wished to preserve his credit, he should not have 
thus flatly contradicted himself, in regard toa plain matter of 
fact. 

Mr. Darby withdrew from Mr. Newton, and left the Plymouth 
Assembly, with its ‘blasphemous heresy’, in the hands of his 
(so-called) ‘formidable rival’. In less than two years, the build- 
ing occupied by the Plymouth Assembly was advertised ‘to 
let’. Mr. Newton withdrew from his God-forsaken and fallen 
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cause ; and has since, as we are credibly informed, retired to his 
beautiful residence in the Isle of Wight, in the enjoyment of his 
elegant leisure, his fine horses and carriage. In the meantime, 
Mr. Darby, with his missionary zeal unabated, has continued to 
visit the nations of Europe, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and 
America ; seeking the conversion and salvation of souls. His 
cause has flourished more than ever before. The very building 
at Plymouth, which Mr. Newton deserted, is now occupied, as a 
place of worship, by the friends and followers of Mr. Darby ! 
This is the simple truth, in regard to the heretical Assembly, 
which, at the time of Mr. Darby’s withdrawal therefrom, con- 
tained seven hundred members. Behold, then, the fate of heresy, 
and the reward of heroism ! 

But yet, in spite of all this, and in contempt of all truth, Dr. 
Reid now makes the nefarious attempt to fasten on Mr. Darby, 
the very heresy which induced him to separate from Mr. Newton. 
He says:—‘ Mr. Darby having thus got rid of a formidable 
rival, [most formidable indeed !] proceeded to invest himself in 
Mr. Newton’s discarded garments, made down of course, and 
altered to suit the figure of him who assumed them. This Mr. 
Darby denies’. Of course, Mr. Darby denies -this ; for this is 
notoriously false. But yet, in spite of Mr. Darby’s positive 
denial, and all the evidences of its truth, Dr. Reid endeavors to 
prove his infamous accusation against his intended victim. Let 
us examine his proof. 

His first proof is what he calls the testimony of ‘the Brethren 
themselves’, In his own words:—‘This Mr. Darby denies. 
Those, however, who are best qualified to judge, namely the 
Brethren themselves, have regarded the views of the one as but a 
modification of those of the other, and we are disposed to be of 
the same opinion, grounds for which will immediately appear. 
Mr. Henry Groves says :—“ The doctrine is identical in this, its 
main feature, that Christ is personally placed under the judgment 
of God, otherwise than atoningly. This was the real poison in 
the doctrine of the one, and it is the real poison in the doctrine 
of the other ”.’ 

This witness, Mr. Henry Groves, adduced by Dr. Reid to 
prove his charge against Mr. Darby, is one of the adherents of 
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Mr. Newton, and the enemy of Mr. Darby. That is to say, he 
is one of the apostate Brethren, and not, as Dr. Reid would have 
his readers to believe, a friend and brother of Mr. Darby. 
Either from the weakness of his brain, or from the strength of 
his bigotry, or a combination of both, his judgment is utterly 
false. ‘Best qualified to judge’! says Dr. Reid. No one, 
indeed, was less qualified to judge, than Mr. Henry Groves, 
Angry with Mr. Darby for having denounced the heresy of ‘ the 
Plymouth Brethren’, and left them to go down with their 
apostacy from the true Christ, Mr. Grover endeavors to 
fasten on him the very heresy and apostacy from which he had 
withdrawn! The non-atoning sufferings of Christ, says Mr. 
Groves, ‘ was the real poison in the doctrine of the one, and it is 
the real poison in the doctrine of the other’. 

Now, according to Mr. Darby, ‘the non-atoning sufferings of 
Christ’, were endured by ‘the spotless Lamb of God’. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Newton, as we have seen, his ‘ non-atoning sufferings’ 
were endured, not for others, but for himself; even to deliver 
himself from ‘ the wrath of God’, from his ‘ outstretched arm’ and 
‘hot displeasure’. Such was ‘the poison’, as it is called, ‘in 
the doctrine of the one’, and such ‘ the real poison in the doctrine 
of the other’. How very like! Just as like, indeed, as ‘the 
spotless Lamb of God’, and the sin-stained Christ of Mr. New- 
ton’s heresy. 

But Dr. Reid appeals to the words of Mr. Darby himself, in 
order to fasten on him the horrible heresy of Mr. Newton. He 
finds these words, in a work on ‘ The Sufferings of Christ, by J. 
N. Darby, p. 31’. He says, ‘Mr. Darby declares, that Christ 
experienced “the sense of guilt under a broken law”.’ If this 
be true, then Mr. Darby himself makes Christ a sinner, and says 
he experienced ‘a sense of guilt (as such) under a broken law’. 
But, on turning to the passage from which Dr. Reid makes his 
garbled extract, we find no allusion to Christ whatever, much less 
to his ‘sense of guilt’. The whole passage relates, in fact, to the 
Israelites, and not to Christ. This falsification, by Dr. Reid, is 
so bare-faced and shameless, that it must be established by the 
production of the passage itself. Here it is:—‘ Now here the 
judgment of God against them, [not against Christ, but against 
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them, the Israelites,] the sense of guilt under a broken law and 
national unfaithfulness, the full power of Satan and the darkness 
it brings—all rest on the spirit of the people ;—yet, though 
smitten in the place of dragons, there is integrity of heart, 
earnest desires after the law, and after God himself and his 
worship, and trust in him as their only resource’. Now, from 
this passage, every word of which relates to the Israelites, Dr. 
Reid copies the part of a single phrase, ‘ the sense of guilt under 
a broken law’, and applies this to Christ without the least 
shadow of authority, or-regard for truth. The remaining part 
of this phrase—‘ the sense of guilt under a broken law and 
national unfaithfulness’—would, if copied, have exposed the 
falsehood of Dr. Reid’s quotation. Could unfairness, or menda- 
city, be more utterly shameless ? 

The fatuity of his next extract, purporting to be from the 
same work, surpasses belief. It is in these words:—‘ Man may 
be looked at morally as suffering, though awakened, quickened, 
and upright in desire, under the exercises of a soul learning, 
when a sinner, the difference of good and evil, under divine gov- 
ernment, in the presence of God, not fully known in grace and 
redemption, whose judgment of sin is before his eyes, exposed to 
all the advantage that Satan can take of him in such a state ; 
such suffering, for example, as is seen in the case of Job. Christ 
has passed through all these kinds of suffering, ONLY THE LAST, 
OF COURSE, AS HIMSELF, A PERFECT BEING TO LEARN IT FOR 
OTHERS’. (The italics are Dr. Reid’s; the capitals are ours.) 
Now this quotation is made to prove that Mr. Darby regarded 
Christ as an imperfect and sinful being; and yet in this very 
passage, as well as everywhere else in the writings of Mr. Darby, 
Christ is set forth as a ‘PERFECT BEING’. It is very hard, 
indeed, to believe the fact, that a learned doctor of divinity 
should be so blind in his infatuation, or so foolish in his 
fatuity ; but the evidence of the fact is irresistible. Belief is 
difficult, but doubt is absolutely impossible. 

This is the more wonderful ; because, in the very work under 
the eye of Dr. Reid, Mr. Darby has repudiated the very heresy 
imputed to him as clearly and fully as this could possibly be 
done in human language. The following passage, alone, is 
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sufficient to show his utter abhorrence of the heresy of Mr. 
Newton, which has been so unscrupulously imputed te him by 
Dr. Reid: 

‘It is in respect to the remarks in my papers on the “Suf- 
ferings of Christ”, which arose out of the consideration of this 
psalm [Psalm I]xix.], that difficulties arose in some pious minds, 
These difficulties I respect, and delight in the jealousy which 
would not bear anything that they thought touched the divine 
perfections and relationship with God his Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Whatever expression might throw a cloud on 
that, or if any did, I condemn it already. I am sure I have no 
doctrine which does. I HOLD HIS CLOUDLESS RELATIONSHIP 
WITH HIS FATHER, SAVE IN THE ACT OF ATONEMENT, TO BE AN 
ESSENTIAL TRUTH. It was to make this clear that I drew 
attention to his sufferings from man which brought judgment on 
man, and his sufferings from God, that is, atoning sufferings, 
which brought forgiveness and peace. This clearly distinguishes 
a life of communion, and the forsaking and wrath on the cross, 
and denies distinctly and unequivocally, in whole and in part, 
the doctrine of Christ being subject to the displeasure of God as 
a born Israelite and a born man. He never was but his delight. 
He was not by birth subject to what he sought to escape, and did 
partly escape from by prayer, obedience, or any other virtue or 
quality. All this is fundamentally false, makes a false Christ— 
not the true one at all—let it be vicarious or not vicarious. The 
former indeed is absurd, if he is subject to the displeasure of 
God by birth and position as the necessary consequences of these; 
for he is in it whether he delivers others or not—in it by his own 
position, not therefore for others. But vicarious or not, it is 
false ; it denies, before the question of vicariousness can arise, 
the true being of Christ and his true relationship to God, which 
alone made his gracious work for others possible ’. 

Now in this passage, we have as clear, full, and pointed a con- 
demnation of the heresy of Mr. Newton, as it is possible to frame 
in language. Yet, overlooking all this, Dr. Reid has attempted, 
by means of garbled extracts from the very work containing this 
passage, to prove that Mr. Darby has adopted the heresy of Mr. 
Newton! that, after having warned against this heresy, he 
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‘proceeded to invest himself in Mr. Newton’s discarded gar- 
ments’! Comment is unnecessary ; comment is beggared ; belief 
is staggered ; imagination is confounded ; and we are lost— 
absolutely lost—in the contemplation of the heights and depths 
of the delusion, or of the mendacity, into which a poor soul may 
be driven by its theological animosities. 

We have not the space, in this article, to notice and refute all 
the charges of heresy, which have been urged against the Brethren. 
Hence we have selected, for notice and refutation, only five out 
of the nine charges thus preferred by Dr. Reid and others, 
These five are the most important of the nine; and the other 
four might, if we had the room, be refuted as easily and trium- 
phantly as those we have taken in hand. The fifth charge of 
heresy, which we have undertaken to refute, yet remains to be 
noticed ; and as it is the most plausible of all, if not the most 
important, so we have reserved it for the last place in this defence 
of the theological orthodoxy of Mr. Darby and his adherents. 
It is stated as follows by Dr. Reid: 


‘VI.—DENIAL OF THE Mora Law As A RULE or LIFE’, 


Dr. Reid is very bold, and roundly asserts, that the Brethren 
‘are opposed to almost every doctrine of Christianity’. [Preface, 
p.v.] Especially, if we may believe Dr. Reid, are they opposed 
to the purity of life enjoined by Christ and his apostles, by 
holding and setting forth the horrid heresy of antinomianism. 
‘Antinomianism ’, says he, ‘is no new thing in the history of 
Christianity. John Agricola was it chief advocate in the days 
of Luther; and what Agricola and Miinzer did for it then, 
Saltmarsh and Crisp did for it in the days of the Commonwealth. 
It was the sad drawback in the revival of religion under Whitfield 
and Wesley’. 

Now, all this is abundantly and most sadly true; especially 
the last sentence, which we have placed in italics. But there is 
another fact connected with this last sad truth, which Dr. Reid 
has not been pleased to notice. It is this: The antinomianism 
which assailed the great work of Whitfield and Wesley, and, 
like a huge serpent, threatened to strangle Methodism in its 
cradle, was Calvinistic in its origin. ‘This is well known to all 
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who have read the early history of Methodism, or ‘The Checks 
to Antinomianism, by John Fletcher, of Madeley’. But since, 
by the labors of Fletcher, Wesley, and the grace of God, Metho- 
dism was delivered from the grasp of Calvinism, it has been in 
no danger whatever from the frightful abominations of antinomi- 
anism. 

‘Antinomianism is no new thing in the history of Christianity’; 
especially is it no new thing in the history of revivals of religion, 
As it assailed Methodism, the great revival of the last century, 
and threatened to crush it in its infancy, so, in this century, has 
it assailed the great religious movement under Mr. Darby. The 
advocate of Wesleyanism is, of all the men in the world, the last 
who ought to urge this fact as an objection to Darbyism. And 
the Presbyterians who, like Dr. Reid, Dr. Dabney, and others, 
have urged this objection with the greatest self-satisfaction 
against Darbyism, should just be reminded that the antinomi- 
anism which has shown its hideous features, either in whole or 
in part, in connexion with this new movement, has sprung from 
the bosom of Calvinism. The only writer among the Brethren 
upon whom Dr. Dabney has charged the heresy of antinomi- 
anism, is Mr. McIntosh; and Mr. McIntosh is an out-and-out 
Calvinist. Thus in his Notes on Genesis, p. 203, he says :—‘ To 
make salvation dependent, in the most remote manner, upon any- 
thing in, or done by, man, is to set it entirely aside. Human 
religion gives man a place more or less, . . . On the contrary, 
Christianity excludes the creature from all interference in the work 
of salvation’. Thus, according to Mr. M., our Methodism, and 
all Arminianism, which gives man a place in the work, and, 
with St. Paul, requires us ‘to be laborers together with God’ 
(1. Cor. iii. 9), is merely a ‘human religion’. On the contrary, 
the Calvinism which gives man no place, either ‘ more or less’, 
but ‘excludes the creature from all part, however subordinate or 
humble, in the work of his own salvation, is Christianity, is the 
only divine religion’. That is to say, Calvinism is Christianity, 
and Christianity is Calvinism. All beside is the mere bosh of 
‘human religion’, the sheer legalism of Arminianism, or Metho- 
dism, or Pelagianism; for, in the estimation of the McIntosh 
and Dabney school of theology, these three isms are only modified 
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forms of the one ‘human religion ’, the one fundamental heresy 
of the human heart, which, in its rebellion against God, denies 
the absolute and unconditional dominion of His omnipotent 
power, or arbitrary will. It is ‘no new thing in the history of 
Christianity ’, that such a Calvinist, if only a little overheated in 
a revival of religion, should become an antinomian heretic. 
But even if Mr. McIntosh were as gross an antinomian as his 
brother Calvinist, Dr. Dabney, makes him out, this would no 
more disgrace Darbyism, than did the far more fearful antino- 
mianism of the last century disgrace Wesleyanism. Dr. Dabney 
has himself admitted, that ‘nobody among them [the Brethren] 
is responsible for anything, unless he has been found doing or 
saying it himself’ (p. 2). Let Mr. M., then, be held responsible 
for his own words, and let not the whole brotherhood be con- 
demned for his individual aberrations, whether great or small. 
Above all, let him be candidly and fairly judged by his own 
words, by all his words, and not be grossly misrepresented by 
partial extracts, as he has been by Dr. Dabney. We shall 
presently see the fearful truth of this accusation against the 
grand accuser of the Brethren. 

Especially let Mr. Darby, the founder of the Society of the 
Brethren, be judged in the same fair and candid way; that is, by 
his own words, and all his words, not by partial and misrepre- 
senting extracts. We confess that we did, at one time, regard 
Mr. Darby as guilty of the heresy of antinomianism. But this 
was before we had a sufficient knowledge of his writings to form 
a calm, dispassionate, and righteous judgment. We did not 
make haste, however, to rush into print on the subject, and to 
expose our own ignorance, in a premature attempt to expose his 
heresy. Thanks to the restraining grace of God! We are now 
prepared to vindicate this venerable soldier of the Cross, John 
N. Darby, against the heresy of antinomianism. 

We wish we could as easily vindicate him against every serious 
error of expression, and unsoundness of argument, in connection 
with ‘the moral law as a rule of life’. This is the first great 
question which he debated with Judge Marshall, the English 
Methodist, to whom reference has already been made. We have 
not seen the pamphlet of Judge Marshall, but only the reply of 
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Mr. Darby ; and, if we are not greatly mistaken, the arguments 
of the latter may be successfully refuted. We hold, with Judge 
Marshall, and with all orthodox theologians, save Messrs. Darby, 
Kelly, and other Brethren, that ‘the moral law is a rule of life’, 
We have examined and weighed all the arguments against this 
doctrine, which are set forth in Mr. Kelly’s Lectures on the 
Epistle to the Galatians, and they have appeared to us to be 
wanting. But the question here is, does this assertion of theirs, 
that ‘the Mosaic law is abolished, both as a covenant and as a 
rule of life’, justify us in pronouncing them guilty of the heresy 
of antinomianism? of taking away the obligations and the 
motives to religious obedience? It does not. 

Even Dr. Reid has admitted this. He says:—‘It is proper, 
however, to admit that its Antinomianism is not of the coarse 
and licentious character of the days of Wesley and Whitfield, 
but rather akin to that propounded by Milton in his treatise on 
Christian Doctrine’. All this, of course, makes it as clear as 
mud to the reader. But what did they really teach? Dr. Reid 
continues: —‘Although the Brethren consider the whole of the 
Mosaic law abolished, both as a covenant and a rule of life, 
THEY ADMIT NOT THE LEAST RELAXATION OF THE OBLIGA- 
TIONS AND THE MOTIVES TO A RELIGIOUS OBEDIENCE’. If 
this be so, and so indeed it is, then the Brethren are not, in any 
offensive sense of the word, guilty of antinomianism at all, much 
less of this heresy in ‘the coarse and licentious character of the 
days of Wesley and Whitfield’. 

They ‘consider the whole of the Mosaic law abolished’. But 
how? Why, as Dr. Reid himself has shown, the Mosaic law 
was abolished as a rule of life, not otherwise than as the stars of 
heaven are abolished by the glory of the sun. ‘That is to say, it 
was superseded, or swallowed up, by the introduction of a higher, 
fuller and better law for the regulation of the Christian’s life 
and walk. To this effect, Dr. Reid quotes Mr. Stanley, one of 
the Brethren, as saying :—‘ ‘The law was perfect for the purpose 
for which it was given. But the new commandment goes much 
further, “That ye love one another, as I HAVE LOVED YOU.” 
“ He that abideth in Him, ought himself also to walk, EVEN As 
HE WALKED ”’ (p, 245). 
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Mr. Darby says:—‘If I make of the lawa moral law (including 
therein the precepts of the New Testament, and all morality in 
heart and life), to say a Christian is delivered from it is non- 
sense, o7 utterly monstrous wickedness. Certainly it is not Chris- 
tianity. Conformity to the divine will, and that as obedience to 
commandments, is alike the joy and the duty of the renewed mind’, 
[Collected Writings, vol. x., p. 4.] Again, p. 3:—‘That a 
Christian should walk according to the precepts of the New 
Testament, and all the divine light he can gather for his walk 
from the Old, be it the Ten Commandments or anything else, 
no consistent or right-minded Christian could for a moment 
deny. I could not own as being on Christian ground one who 
would. I may not be his judge, but I am bound to judge the 
principles he professes. I need hardly dwell on it otherwise 
than to reject it as utterly evil and unchristian. It is one of the 
distinctive marks between heresy and any advance in true divine 
knowledge that the latter always holds the moral foundation fast, 
the difference of right and wrong immovable and fixed, as it is 
in the divine nature and revealed in the Word, the heretic slights 
and loses sight of it’. 

Now, to charge such a teacher with the heresy of antinomi- 
anism, with having denied and rejected the obligations and 
motives of religious obedience, is in the very highest degree 
unjust. When Mr. Darby says, that ‘the Mosaic law was 
abolished ’, he merely means that, however perfectly its moral 
precepts or rules were adapted to the people for whom they were 
given, they fall short of the duties brought to light by the fuller 
revelations of the New Testament. As this has enlarged and 
deepened our view of the relations we sustain to God, to Christ, 
and to our fellow-men ; so these new views, or relations, impose 
higher and holier duties than those prescribed in the law of 
Moses. There may be error in this view of Mr. Darby, or at 
least in his way of putting it, but there is certainly no heresy. 
We hold it to be impossible, that the man who has been as pure 
in life, as self-sacrificing in conduct, and as heroically devoted to 
the cause of Christ, as Mr. Darby has been, should be found 
wallowing in the heretical filth of antinomianism. No man ever 
embraced a heresy in morals, so loathsome and so disgusting as 
21 
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antinomianism, who had not first become utterly corrupt and 
depraved in heart, life, and practice. 

Hence, if Mr. McIntosh really entertains the gross and 
revolting antinomian sentiments which are attributed to him by 
Dr. Dabney, we should not hesitate to pronounce him an unmiti- 
gated hypocrite. A hypocrite of the very lowest and meanest 
type, who would fain cloak the villanies of an impure life under 
‘the spotless robe of Christ’s righteousness’. But before we 
pass sentence on Mr. M., or denounce him as deserving the 
reprobation and scorn of the universe, let us, as God-fearing and 
truth-loving men, look a little more closely into his real senti- 
ments, than Dr. Dabney seems to have done. 

Now, as we have already shown, it is not necessary to the 
defence of Mr. Darby’s theological orthodoxy, to prove that all 
his followers were free from antinomianism. Neither Luther, 
nor Wesley, nor any other great reformer, could be, as history 
testifies, defended on any such grounds ; for antinomian hypocrites 
have appeared in connection with all great revivals of true religion, 
But although it be not necessary to our present purpose to defend 
Mr. M. against the hideous heresy in question; yet we cannot 
afford to abandon him to the tender mercies of his Calvinistic 
brother. The man Mclntosh is, indeed, far too important a 
personage, and far too useful in the present state of the Christian 
world, to be abandoned to the tender mercies of his enemies. 
We shall, therefore, judge him, not by partial or garbled extracts, 
but by all his words, and show that, in spite of his Calvinism, he 
is entitled to the respect, admiration, and gratitude of all good 
men and Christians. 

Mr. McIntosh has published, in all, about thirty volumes, 
His critic has noticed only one of these, namely, his Notes on 
Genesis. And if in this one volume, he has discovered any- 
thing good, he has been pleased to keep the discovery to him- 
self. He has, on the other hand, been pleased to signalize four 
defects, which he has found, or thinks he has found, in the 
Notes on Genesis. Now, if these four defects were all real, and 
not imaginary, what would they prove? Why, that Mr. M. is, 
like all the rest of us, a fallible man. But is this the way, we 
ask, for a candid or fair critic to judge a man or his book? He 
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might just as well, in fact, cut four black spots from a white 
horse; and putting these together, hold them up to give an idea 
of the general complexion and color of the horse. This were 
bad enough, even if the four spots were actually taken from the 
horse ; but if the reader will look at these defects, as set forth in 
pages 4 and 5 of Dr, Dabney’s review, and then look at them in 
the pages of Mr. McIntosh, he will find that at least three out of 
the four have been painted black by the critic himself. 

‘On pages 69 and 74’, says Dr. Dabney, ‘we seem to be taught 
that Christians ought not to improve or ameliorate the state of 
the earth, which God has been pleased to put under his curse. 
Such lives as those of Jethro Tull, Sir Jno. Sinclair, Jesse Buel, 
of Albany, ete., are then unchristian’. 

‘We seem to be taught’, says Dr. Dabney. But let us look at 
the passage in Mr. McIntosh himself, and then see what we are 
really taught. He says (pp. 74 and 75):—‘ To walk with God 
must, necessarily, put one outside the sphere of this world’s 
thoughts. Enoch realized this; for, in his day, the spirit of 
the world was manifested ; and then, too, as now, it was opposed 
to all that was of God. The man of faith felt he had nought 
to do with the world, save to be a patient witness, therein, of 
the grace of God, and of coming judgment. The sons of Cain 
might spend their energies in the vain attempt to improve a 
cursed world, but Enoch found a better world, and lived in the 
power of it. His faith was not given him to improve the world, 
but to walk with God’. 

Now, is not all this true? Has not Christ himself said the 
same thing in substance? ‘To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth’ [John xviii. 37]. Again, ‘As thou hast sent me into the 
world, even so have I also sent them into the world’ [John xvii. 
18]. ‘They are not of the world, even as I am not of the world’ 
[John xvii. 16]. ‘ Let the dead bury their dead’ [Luke ix. 60]. 
Ah, let the dead bury their dead, and, as much as they please, 
beautify ‘the earth’, this vast burying place of all the genera- 
tions of men; ‘but go thou and preach the kingdom of God’ 
[Ibid.] Let the Tulls, the Sinclairs, and the Buels, do their 
work ; ‘but go thou and preach the kingdom of God. And 
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another also said, Lord, I will follow thee; but let me first go 
and bid them farewell which are at home at,my house. And 
Jesus said unto him, No man having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God’ [Luke ix. 60, 
61, 62]. Now, we hold all this to be sound doctrine; and 
certainly it is, to the full, as stringent and exclusive as the lan- 
guage of Mr. McIntosh. 

‘The sons of Cain may spend their energies in the vain 
attempt to improve a cursed world’; they may, as of old they 
did, invent the arts and sciences, and hope thereby to restore a 
fallen world. ‘ But go thou and preach the kingdom of God’, 
They may, as did those sons of Cain — the infidel reformers of 
the French Revolution —labor ‘to regenerate the world’. ‘ But 
go thou and preach the kingdom of God’. Let them boast, as 
they did, that in ten years they would convert France into a 
paradise ; and yet, as they did, in less than ten years, convert it 
into a pandemonium. But seek thou ‘the paradise of God’, 
Let them, as they always have done, and now do, oppose ‘ culture 
to Christianity’; but go thou and preach ‘the gospel of the 
kingdom’. Now, we submit to the Christian reader, if the above 
stricture on the language of Mr. M. is not simply outrageous. 

Dr. Dabney continues:—‘On page 271, Jacob is greatly con- 
demned, because, having prayed for deliverance from his angry 
brother, he used prudent precautions to protect his family. The 
author thinks “ prayer and planning” very inconsistent. Bible 
Christians expect God to answer through means, Their maxim 
is: “Trust in providence, and keep your powder dry.”’ Now 
this, for aught we know, may look very dreadful in the eyes of 
the readers of the T’he Southern Presbyterian Review. But let us 
see how it looks in the pages of Mr. M. 

‘He (Jacob) evidently feels uneasy in reference to Esau, and 
not without reason. [True!] He had treated him badly, [True !] 
and his conscience was not at ease ; [True!] but instead of casting 
himself unreservedly on God, he betakes himself to his usual 
planning again, in order to avert Esau’s wrath. He tries to 
manage Esau, instead of leaning on God’. Every word true! 
Was not ‘planning’, after the fashion of Jacob, ‘ very inconsis- 
tent’ with prayer to God, and faith in Him? ‘ Bible Christians’ 
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do, indeed, ‘expect God to answer through means’. But not 
through such means as those employed by Jacob. His planning 
‘to avert Esau’s wrath’, was utterly inconsistent with faith in 
God, who had promised that ‘Esau should not hurt him’. It 
was the planning of cowardice and fear, not the planning of 
courage and faith. It may be ‘the maxim’ of some ‘ Bible 
Christians’: ‘Trust in Providence, and keep your powder dry’. 
But the Brethren do not use powder ; they use only ‘the sword of 
the Spirit’. The maxim, ‘keep your powder dry’, smacks of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s ‘Sharpe’s rifles’. Both may, perhaps, 
admit of a good sense, but neither is to our taste. Dr. Dabney’s 
quotation is shocking in the place in which he puts it. 

He says again :—‘ On page 153, the author denies all vicarious 
worth to all Christ’s sufferings and works, save his pangs on the 
cross. His aim seems to be to show a valid reason why the suf- 
ferings of believers, in imitation of their Head, are not propitia- 
tory. To us this seems a very bungling way of reaching that 
conclusion at the expense of contradicting the Scriptures, when 
reasons so much more valid might have been presented, in the 
fact that a believer’s nature and person lack all those properties 
which fitted Christ to be a substitute and sacrifice’. 

It is only necessary to place, by the side of this criticism, the 
passage against which it is directed, in order to show ‘ what a 
mercy it is to have a detector of heresies’. ‘But let it be 
remembered’, says Mr. M. (p. 153), ‘that the suffering of which 
the joint-heirs participate has no penal element in it. It is not 
suffering from the hand of infinite justice, because of sin ; all 
that was fully met on the cross, when the divine victim bowed 
his sacred head beneath the stroke. “Christ also hath once 
suffered for sins,” and that “once” was on the tree and nowhere 
else. He never suffered for sins before, and he never can suffer 
for sins again. “Once, in the end of the world (the end of all 
flesh), hath he appeared to put away sin, by the sacrifice of him- 
self.” “Christ was once offered.” ’ 

Dr. Dabney has, in our humble opinion, discovered a heresy in 
this passage, only because he has not sufficiently reflected on the 
distinction between the non-atoning and the atoning or vicarious 
sufferings of Christ. Hence we would advise him to read Mr. 
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Darby’s excellent little treatise on ‘The Sufferings of Christ’, in 
which this distinction is established. So much for three of Dr, 
Dabney’s black spots. Take his paint off, and they are fair 
enough. 

His fourth objection appears to us well taken. On page 39, 
says he, the ‘Notes on Genesis pervert the words that Adam and 
Eve knew good and evil after they transgressed, as teaching that 
then only they acquired a conscience!’ This proves to us, what 
we have already admitted, that the errors of the Brethren are 
those of the literalist, not those of the rationalist. In the 
instance before us, Mr. M. has certainly, as it seems to us, been 
misled by too close adherence to the very letter of the Word. 

No author could stand the sort of criticism applied by Dr. 
Dabney to the Notes on Genesis. Even John Calvin could not 
bear such a test, or mode of treatment. To show this, we will 
now set before our readers four specimens of his Commentary 
on Romans, which all must admit have far transcended the four 
specimens selected from the Notes on Genesis. With all Calvin’s 
professed reverence for the word of God, and with all his learning 
and genius, we mean to produce, as an offset to Dr. Dabney’s four 
black spots, four worse ones from one of Calvin’s most celebrated 
works. They are as follows: 

Rom. vi. 16 —‘ Know ye not that to whom ye yield yourselves 
servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey ; whether 
of sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness?’ On this 
Calvin has the temerity to say that the apostle spoke improperly 
(improprie locutus est), for if he wanted to make the parts of 
the sentence correspond with each other, he ought to have said 
‘or of righteousness unto life’, instead of ‘or of obedience unto 
righteousness’, And again, on Rom. viii. 2, he says, ‘ By the 
law of the Spirit he improperly designates the Spirit of God’, 
‘Legem spiritus improprie vocat Dei Spiritum’. Again in his 
Commentary on Rom. xi. 12, he says Paul would have spoken 
more properly if he had opposed the raising up again [of Israel] 
to their fall, ‘magis autem proprie locutus fuisset, si lapsui oppo- 
suisset suscitationem’. Again in his comments on Rom. xi. 1-10, 
he says in reference to the quotations there from the Old Testa- 
ment, ‘The quotations which he (Paul) adduces, collected from 
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various parts of Scripture, and not taken from one passage, do 
seem, all of them, to be foreign to his purpose, when you closely 
examine them according to their contexts’. [Calv. Trans]. Series 
Com. on Rom., p. 417. Edinb. 1849.] 

Now, in these four amazing passages, all selected from Calvin 
on Romans, he convicts St. Paul of four blunders. 1. He spoke 
improperly ; and it remained for Calvin to show how he might 
have spoken properly, if he wanted to make the parts of the sen- 
tence (so disjointed in the language of St. Paul) correspond with 
one another! 2. ‘ By the law of the Spirit he improperly desig- 
nates the Spirit of God’. Pity St. Paul had not the benefit of 
John Calvin’s instructions. 3. St. Paul ‘would have spoken more 
properly, if’, &e.— that is, if John Calvin, instead of the Holy 
Ghost, had been his guide and instructor. 4. Finally, his quo- . 
tations from the Old Testament to prove the doctrine of reproba- 
tion, are, one and all, ‘ foreign to his purpose’. Poor blundering 
Paul! He aims to prove reprobation; but yet his proof texts, 
when closely examined according to their contexts, prove no such 
thing. They miss the mark! How much better Calvin would 
have reasoned, and reached the doctrine of reprobation, which 
blind and blundering Paul so sadly missed ! 

Now, if any one of these four things had been found in any 
one of the Brethren, instead of in John Calvin, how fiercely had 
the whole Calvinistic press roared with its loudest thunder 
against the miserable miscreant, who had thus dared to substi- 
tute his own word for the false word of the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles! But it is John Calvin, and not Johan Darby, who 
thus treats the word of God with sacrilegious contempt. These 
things fill the Brethren with horror. Indeed, it is to the very 
prince of the Plymouth Brethren, Mr, William Kelly, that we 
owe the exposure of these four black spots in one of the works 
of John Calvin. We defy Dr. Dabney, or any other Presby- 
terian doctor of divinity, to produce their match from any, or 
from all, the writings of the so-called Plymouth Brethren, 
‘Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye 
judge ye shall be judged: and with what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again’. [Matt. vii. 1, 2]. 

But it yet remains for us to notice the most particular and 
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tremendous bolt, which Dr. Dabney has hurled at the head of 
Mr. McIntosh. It is in these words :—‘ But take the following 
from “ Notes on Genesis”, p. 200: ‘ Regeneration is not a 
change of the old nature, but the introduction of a new. .... 
Nor does the introduction of this new nature, alter in the slightest 
degree, the true, essential character of [the] old. This latter 
continues what it was, and is made in no respect better; yea, 
rather there is a full display of its evil character in opposition to 
the new element”, &c. ‘It is not hard to see’, adds Dr. D., 
‘how terribly all this may be carried out to a God-denying 
carnal security’. True. Nor is it hard to see, how the prin- 
ciples of Calvinism itself may be carried out, as they have often 
been, to the same God-defying carnal security. But Mr. M., no 
more than his Calvinistic brethren, has carried out his principles 
to any such fearful consequences. We had supposed, that it is 
a universally accepted principle of just criticism, that men are to 
be held responsible, not for the consequences which may be 
drawn from their principles, but for those, and for those only, 
which they themselves have actually drawn. No men stand 
more in need of this principle of fair criticism, or just judgment, 
than do our Calvinistic brethren. Let them, then, observe the 
golden rule, and ‘ Do unto others, as they would have others to 
do unto them’. 

It appears to us that, in all fairness, Dr. Dabney should have 
quoted the whole paragraph, from which he has taken only a 
part of the first sentence. This would have enabled the reader 
to see Mr. M.’s reasons for the assertion, that ‘ Regeneration is 
not a change of the old nature, but the introduction of a new’. 
As it is, these reasons, and the scriptural authorities for them, 
all disappear under Dr. Dabney’s ‘five points’ (..... ) But 
we agree with Dr. Dabney, that the ‘two natures’, or ‘the two 
men’ in one, as understood by the Brethren, is erroneous. In 
regard to these ‘two natures’, or ‘two men’, Mr. Inglis con- 
fesses to an agreement with the Brethren. We have no doubt 
that he has adopted one of their errors, which has arisen from a 
too literal understanding of the figurative language of St. Paul. 
But this is a very different sort of error from that of John 
Calvin, who prefers his own word to the word of St. Paul. We 
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consider their doctrine erroneous; but we do not condemn the 
men as heretics, for having taken the figurative language of St. 
Paul in a too literal sense. 

But Dr. Dabney continues his extract from page 200 of the 
‘ Notes on Genesis’, (without the least hint of any break or dis- 
connection in the original,) in the following words :—‘ The 
notion of progressive sanctification is false, and the work not to 
be expected. The evil nature in me is not at all weakened by 
grace, but rather inflamed. If I have faith, I have the 
“standing ”; and am not to doubt my faith because of a supposed 
deficiency of fruits; because to conclude it a true faith by any 
frames in myself, or works of self, is sheer legalism’. Having 
completed this extract, Dr. Dabney adds, ‘ What more does any 
Antinomian negro desire, to encourage him in his foulest hypoc- 
risy, and most fanatical joys?’ 

Now the above extract is, we admit, truly horrible; and the 
judgment of Dr. Dabney thereon is not, and could not be, too 
severe. But is the extract really found in the writings of Mr. 
McIntosh? On turning to the referenceof Dr. Dabney — page 
200 of the ‘ Notes on Genesis ’— we find not a syllable of this 
horrible extract there. Perhaps it was in Dr. Dabney’s edition, 
and has been expunged from ours, which is the ‘sIxTH EDITION, 
REVISED’. Guided by this thought, we consulted the edition 
used by Dr. Dabney, which is that of ‘Inglis and Colles, New 
York’. But even there we have discovered no sign or trace of 
the abominable extract. Whence did it come, then, and how has 
it found its way into the accusation of Dr. Dabney against Mr. 
M.? He certainly owes it to himself, and to all the friends of 
truth and fair-dealing, to answer this question. In order to give 
him an opportunity to do so, we asked one of his friends and one 
of our own, to inquire of Dr. Dabney himself, hoping he would 
be able to clear up the mystery. Both promised to write to him. 
Our friend did so, and mailed the letter in Alexandria. As yet, 
however, no answer has been received ; and we are consequently 
still in the dark. It may yet come, as we hope it will, before 
this article is published; and if so, we will lay it before our 
readers. We do not conceive, for a moment, that Dr. Dabney 
has intended to impute a false extract to Mr. M. We hope and 
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believe, on the contrary, that he will be able, in some way un- 
known to us, to acquit himself of all intention to deceive, or to 
wilfully misrepresent Mr. McIntosh. 

It is easy to show, in the meantime, from the writings of Mr, 
McIntosh, that he loathes, abhors, and detests the heresy of 
Antinomianism. One passage, which is perfectly explicit, is suf- 
ficient for this purpose. In ‘Things New and Old’, vol. ix. p. 
119, Mr. McIntosh says :—‘ There is something perfectly shock- 
ing to a serious mind, in the thought of men appealing to certain 
principles of the gospel, in order to establish a plea for the indul- 
gence of the flesh. They want to fling aside the authority of 
Moses, not that they may enjoy ‘the authority of Christ, but 
merely to indulge self. But it is vain. It cannot be done with 
any shadow of truth, for it is never said in Scripture that the law 
is dead or abrogated ; but it is said, and urged repeatedly, that 
the believer is dead to the law, and dead to sin, in order that he 
may taste the sweetness of living unto God, of having his fruit unto 
holiness, and the end everlasting life’. We might easily produce, 
from his writings, many passages to the same effect ; but surely 
this one is sufficient to satisfy any reasonable man. 

The writings of Mr. McIntosh are, in some respects, very far 
from being to our taste. Even in the three passages, which Dr. 
Dabney has so unjustly condemned, the mode of expression is not 
altogether agreeable to us. It smacks of the writer’s Calvinism 
rather too strongly for us. We have not the shadow of a doubt, 
that these three passages, or ‘ black spots’, would have appeared 
perfectly orthodox, if they had only been found in the writings 
of a regular Presbyterian, and not in those of a Plymouth 
Brother. 

Mr. McIntosh is not a dialectician, nor a philosopher, nor a 
theologian. He is none of these things; he makes no pretension 
to them ; like most of the Brethren, he seems to despise them 
utterly. He is not even a psychologist. Otherwise he would be, 
in our opinion, a much better interpreter of Scripture. But he 
is a simple, earnest, and devout student of the Word, and a firm 
believer in the omnipresence and power of the Holy Spirit. 
Hence, in spite of all his deficiencies, he is an evangelist, who has 
no reason to be ashamed of his work. He has, under God, been 
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the honored means of sending forth more powerful preachers, 
than any that have ever issued from our theological seminaries. 

Mr. Moody is one of these. That Mr. Moody is under great 
obligations to the Brethren in general, and to Mr. McIntosh in 
particular, is well known to all who have looked into the history 
of this new order of Christian men. He received the first great 
impulse, which sent him forth, on his high and dazzling career, 
as a star of the first magnitude, from Mr. John N. Darby. ‘About 
three years ago’, writes Mr. Moody, ‘I had my attention called 
to C. H. M.’s Notes, and was so much pleased, and at the same 
time profited by the way they opened up Scripture truths, that I 
secured at once all the writings of the same author, and if they 
could not be replaced would rather part with my whole library, 
excepting my Bible, than with these writings. They have been 
to me a very key to the Scriptures. D. L. Moody.’ 

Another celebrated evangelist thus writes:—‘I take great 
pleasure in heartily endorsing to all Christians who desire to be 
more thoroughly taught in the word of God, the notes of C. H. M. 
Under God they have blessed me more than any books, outside 
of the Bible itself, that I have ever read, and have led me to a 
love of the Bible that is proving an unfailing source of profit. 
D. W. Whittle.’ 

The most celebrated of living Baptist preachers, also, has pub- 
licly acknowledged his obligations to the Notes of Mr. McIntosh. 
‘When Mr. C. H. Spurgeon ’, says Mr. Reid, ‘ was preaching in 
the City Hall, Glasgow—some years ago—he inculeated Chris- 
tian charity by telling that having received much edification by 
reading a book he wrote to thank the writer, and the author 
turned out to be “a Plymouth Brother”—namely, Mr. C. H. 
Mackintosh—and the book was Notes on Exodus’. 

A Baptist preacher, in the State of Virginia, borrowed one 
volume of the Notes of Mr. M., and he was so much pleased with 
the volume, that he sent to London, and purchased all the writings 
of Mr. McIntosh. It was not long before a wonderful improve- 
ment was observed in his preaching: the people were amazed at 
the change, and were at a loss to imagine what could have caused 
him to break forth afresh, with such a marvellous increase of 
power. 
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In this connection, then, we venture to apply one of the anec- 
dotes related of Mr. Lincoln. One of his generals complained to 
him, that another of his generals, who had been most successful 
in the field, was in the habit of getting intoxicated. ‘ Very 
well ’, replied ‘Uncle Abe’, ‘if you can find out what sort of 
whiskey he drinks, I wish you would get some of the same kind, 
and drink till you learn to fight as well as he fights’. In like 
manner, we say, do not complain of those preachers, who read 
the writings of the Brethren. If, instead of this, our hum-drum 
preachers would only read the same writings, and learn to preach 
with something of the directness, the simplicity, the earnestness, 
and the power of a Moody, a Whittle, or a Spurgeon, they would 
pursue a far wiser course. Indeed, if it were the object of our 
theological seminaries to turn out effective. preachers, as well as 
to train theologians, they should encourage them to drink deeply 
of the writings of the Brethren. This would do them more 
good, as preachers, than all the metaphysical theology of the 
schools. It is for this reason, that we have interposed our plea 
in behalf of Mr. McIntosh, and his writings. 

The best preacher we know in the Presbyterian Church, or in 
any other, has long been a constant reader of the writings of the 
so-called Plymouth Brethren. He has long felt, and had the 
courage to acknowledge, his great indebtedness to them, for his 
efficiency as a preacher of the Gospel. For this awful offence of 
reading the writings of the Plymouth Brethren, he has been 
assailed and annoyed, by some of the ministers of his own church, 
in the most unjust and discreditable ways. Has it then come to 
this, that a Protestant Church has, like the Romish, an index 
expurgatorius, or list’ of prohibited books, into which ‘the 
faithful’ must not look under the pains and penalties of her 
anathemas? Must a minister’s orthodoxy be questioned, his 
labors decried, and his character traduced, because his reading is 
not religiously confined to the writers of his own syntagma, or 
creed? The Methodist Church is, thank God! free from the 
littleness, the narrowness, and the bigotry, of such a Romanizing 
and persecuting spirit. 

It is the genius of Methodism, as we understand it and rejoice 
in it, that, come from what quarter it may, she freely embraces 
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the truth. Whether a truth come from Dabney, or Darby, or 
Calvin, she receives it into her bosom, as a precious gift from 
God, and goes on her way rejoicing. She has nothing in her 
glorious creed, in her Twenty-Five Articles, which repels any 
foreign truth. On the contrary, she has therein a multitude of 
truths, all waiting and eager to receive into holy alliance with 
themselves, every other truth under the canopy of heaven. 

Every Methodist, however, we are sorry to say, is not com- 
pletely saturated with this genius, or spirit, of Methodism. 
When we first advocated, in the pages of this Review, the truth 
of ‘the perseverance of the elect’, a swarm of small critics 
gnashed their teeth, and rushed on us with the cry of ‘Cal- 
vinism!’ But the genius of Methodism, once fairly appealed to 
by us, brushed away this swarm of critics, and received into her 
bosom the truth. It is now peaceably domiciled in our midst. 
The thanks we have received for this, by letter and otherwise, 
would astonish our critics, if laid before them. But we have 
spared them the mortification, which these strictures on the 
course pursued by them, would have caused them to feel. 

Again, we have known one Methodist preacher — only one — 
who had imbibed a violent prejudice against the Brethren. 
But we found upon inquiry—poor soul !—he had never read one 
word of their writings! He had only read the article of Dr. 
Dabney. We endeavored to correct his prejudices ; but we fear 
in vain. The Southern Presbyterian Church, it is believed, 
knows little or nothing about the Brethren, or their doctrines, 
except what it has derived from the article of Dr. Dabney. 
Hence it is, that we have taken that article in hand, for the 
benefit of all the lovers of truth, whether Presbyterians or 
Methodists, Episcopalians or Baptists. 

Are we, then, one of the Brethren? No, by no means, we are 
very far from it. Nor are we at all inclined to become one. We 
are Methodists. We have enlisted, for the war, under the banner of 
The Twenty-Five Articles; and we mean to fight it out on the lines 
therein laid down. But it is, and, by the grace of God, it ever 
shall be, our motto: ‘ Fuir play and justice to enemies, as well as 
loyalty and love to friends’. They may slander—they may 
vilify—they may misrepresent us—but all this shall only make 
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us the more careful, the more solicitous, to do them exact justice, 
If the truth, together with fair-play, will not give us the victory 
over them, then, God forbid ! that victory should ever perch upon 
our standard. Death is, in our opinion, far preferable to any 
the most signal victory, gained by unfair means or foul. We 
pray God to cover us with defeat, and bury us in the profoundest 
and darkest depths of everlasting oblivion, rather than allow the 
devil to inspire us with the desire to triumph by the dirty tricks, 
or the crooked arts, of controversy. 

Though we have defended Mr. Darby, and his Brethren, 
against the unjust charges of heresy, we have not forgotten that 
they are our enemies. We have read, and we have profited, by 
their writings. But we have not, and we never will, strike our 
colors to them. Our chief objection to Mr. Darby is, that, both 
in doctrine and in spirit, he is too much like Dr. Dabney. In 
this, especially, is he like Dr. Dabney, that he stigmatizes Metho- 
dist doctrine as Pelagianism. We know this accusation to be 
false. We know what Methodism is, and we know what Pela- 
gianism is; and there is not the least taint of that miserable 
heresy in our Articles of Religion, or theological writings. We 
are prepared to stand, or to fall, by those Articles. We may be 
easily crushed ; but, although a universe of Dabneys and Darbys 
should assail us, we will not strike our colors to them ; or concede 
that Methodism is Pelagianism. We may go down; but, if so, 
it shall be with all our colors flying, and flaunting defiance in the 
face of our false accusers. So help us God! 


Nore. 


The letter referred té in the foregoing pages, as expected from 
Dr. Dabney, has just been received, after the above article was 
finished. It is in the following words: 

‘Mar. 2d, 1877. 

‘I have looked at the quotation to which you refer, in my art. 
on the Plymouth Theology, Jan. 1872. If my memory serves 
me right, it is from a little anonymous book (but circulated and 
endorsed by Mr. Inglis) entitled, “A Word to Young Believers,” 
by W. De R. B., of Dublin. You may ask, Why do I still use 
an “if”? My reasons are, that, being in transitu with my study 
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arrangements from one room to another, and plasterers in the 
house, many of my books are boxed ; and I cannot make a search 
for De R. B.’s book. Besides I have a sort of recollection that 
it is lent out anyhow; to—I forget whom—; some of our 
alumni, I suppose, who were investigating this subject. 

‘A fair construction of that paragraph of mine, will show, that 
I quote this extreme statement, from this out-spoken Irishman, in 
order to show whither the tendency of the more guarded and 
scholarly ones leads. But: the same views in substance can be 
found almost anywhere in the “ Inglis Theology”, as for instance, 
“Waymarks in the Wilderness”, vol. iii. p. 258-9, Bonar’s 
Way of Peace, &e., &e.’ 

Such is Dr. Dabney’s reply. It has filled us with disappoint- 
ment and sorrow. We did hope and believe, as we have ex- 
pressed in the above article, that he would, ‘in some way unknown 
to us’, clear his skirts of imputing so horrible an extract to Mr. 
McIntosh ; though it was at war with his well-known sentiments. 
Having quoted this extract, as from Mr. M.’s ‘ Notes on Genesis’, 
p. 200, Dr. Dabney asks :—‘ What more does any Antinomian 
negro desire, to encourage him in his foulest hypocrisy and most 
fanatical joys?’ We endorsed this criticism as just ; and if the 
passage was from Mr. McIntosh, we were prepared to give all 
his writings to the dogs. But we concluded to look, before we 
decided. Not finding the passage in the place referred to by Dr. 
Dabney, nor in any other portion of Mr. MclIntosh’s writings, 
we applied to Dr. D. himself for information. And we now 
learn, from his own confession, that he did not take the passage 
from the writings of Mr. McIntosh at all, but from an anonymous 
writer of a little book published in Dublin! If he had told the 
readers of his article this, the extract would have had no bearing 
whatever on the views of Mr. M., nor of any other Plymouth 
Brother. But quoting it, as he did, from Mr. McIntosh, his 
heaviest bolt of thunder fell on his devoted head! Now, strange 
to say, he endeavors to excuse this outrage, by saying, Well, if it 
is not in the writings of Mr. McIntosh, it is ‘from a little 
anonymous book (but circulated and endorsed by Mr. Inglis) en- 
titled, A Word to Young Believers, by [C. H. M.? no, but by] 
W. De R. BY’ 
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Again, if the words quoted as from Mr. McIntosh’s writings, 
are not to be found in them, the same views in substance can be 
found almost anywhere in the ‘ Inglis Theology ’, and in ‘ Bonar’s 
Way of Peace, &e., &c’. That is, if the obnoxious passage may 
not be found in Mr. McIntosh, the Plymouth Brother, whom it 
was intended to crush, the same views in substance may be found 
almost anywhere in the writings of Mr. Inglis, the Baptist, or in 
the ‘ Way of Peace’ by the Rev. H. Bonar, who is a Scotch 
Presbyterian. In other words, a most abominable passage ig 
quoted, as from the noted Plymouth Brother, Mr. McIntosh, 
which is all that ‘any Antinomian negro could desire to encour- 
age him in his foulest hypocrisy and most fanatical joys’; and 
yet, as the accuser himself is constrained to confess, it is not 
from Mr. McIntosh at all! It is only from some anonymous 
writer!! But, then, the same passage, in substance, may be 
found in the writings of a Baptist, or in those of a Scotch Pres- 
byterian!!! But does all this justify Dr. Dabney, in the act of 
selecting, from some unknown writer, a passage which teaches 
Antinomianism in its grossest and most disgusting form, and 
setting it forth as a quotation from the writings of the well- 
known and distinguished C. H. McIntosh? Who does not 
blush for Dr. Dabney, and hang his head for shame? For our 
part, we would not be caught in the perpetration of such an act, 
for ten thousand times ten thousand worlds. 

‘A fair construction of that paragraph’, says Dr. Dabney, 
‘ will show, that I quote this extreme sentiment, from that out- 
spoken Irishman’, &c. Now, he has not one word about ‘ that 
out-spoken Irishman’, or writer of the anonymous ‘little book’. 
Not one word about any one but Mr. C. H. McIntosh ; and, for 
five long years, every reader of the article by Dr. Dabney, has 
imputed the horrible sentiment of the anonymous writer to Mr. 
McIntosh. No confiding reader of his article, ever doubted, for 
a moment, that Dr. Dabney had convicted Mr. McIntosh of the 
horrible heresy of Antinomianism, and exposed him, impaled, to 
the contemptuous gaze of the Christian world. But now, after 
Dr. Dabney has been cornered, and compelled to confess the 
truth, he begins to speak about ‘a fair construction’, &e. Alas! 
for the pride and glory of the Union Theological Seminary ! 
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Art. II.—Personal Recollections of General Robert E. Lee. 
By Rev. J. W. Jones. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1875. 


It is strange how we undervalue the historical interest of 
contemporaneous events, and how careless most persons are of 
preserving any record of the most stirring incidents that mark 
their own pathway through life. While in one sense, no period 
excites our sympathies as does the present, in another, we seem 
totally indifferent to its issues, and undervalue as small and in- 
significant what we are accustomed to admire and extol in the 
records of a remote generation. True, an impartial verdict as to 
political action must always be waited for until time shall have 
modified the asperities of party feeling; but how shall this 
verdict ever be rendered without material furnished by contem- 
poraneous evidence, be it partisan, or coldly neutral in tone? 
Partial testimony cannot be rejected ; but the judgment as to its 
value must be held in abeyance until a careful comparison has 
been made with that given on the other side. It is. astonishing, 
too, how plainly truth is often discovered under color of most 
violent exaggeration ; and when a writer is trying most labori- 
ously to produce a certain impression, some unguarded word, 
some naive statement of facts, may produce upon the reader’s 
mind exactly the opposite conviction to that which the writer 
meant to convey. The only hope that a true verdict shall be 
rendered in future time, rests upon the honest and fearless testi- 
mony of contemporary writers. 

One cannot read the record of the American Revolution and 
the recent civil war, without being impressed with the close re- 
semblance between the rebel women of 1776 and those of 1861. 
The story of the one seems but a repetition of that of the other, 
except that the women of ’61 passed through the more fiery 
ordeal, and the more terrible in its character, inasmuch as no 
triumph rewarded their sacrifices, no glad conclusion wiped out 
the memory of their griefs. 

A candid comparison will show that a century of republican 
institutions with the anomalous accompaniment of domestic 
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slavery, has not produced a degenerate race in the southern por- 
tion of our country, as compared with the heroic men and women 
of Revolutionary fame. So far as the men are concerned, the 
glorious record of the armies of the Confederacy, with such leaders 
as Lee, Jackson, Polk, and their compeers, furnishes a sufficient 
answer. But, to spend a little while in reviewing the character 
of the women who acted a true, if subordinate, part on that 
trying arena, and so many of whom, alas! are already beyond 
the reach of praise or blame, cannot surely be found amiss. In 
speaking of the living, the greatest delicacy and reserve shall be 
used ; for it is the poorest compliment that can be paid a woman, 
to drag her from modest retirement into the glare of public 
notice. Thither some of their sex must be thrust, by the force 
of circumstances, or the necessities of the case ; but it is not the 
highest type of woman who willingly sees herself brought before 
the public, or becomes a candidate for their favor. No invidious 
discriminations, then, are meant if we extol the actions of the 
dead, and are silent, or only mention in general terms, those yet 
living who have performed equally meritorious services. It is 
only done out of deference to their own womanly feeling. 

In history of all kinds, the natural course is, first to consider the 
conduct and character of those lifted by station above their fellows, 
so as to become leaders of the people. The first question, then, to 
ask concerning the women of the Southern Confederacy, relates to 
the character of those who composed the home-circles of our great 
men. Who does not desire a more intimate acquaintance with 
the women who reigned in the hearts and shared the fortunes of 
the men who filled the places of responsibility and power in the 
Confederacy, which had yet to fight its way to an acknowledged 
existence? Of course, in the brief review article, only specimens 
can be chosen of a class, and such information given as scanty 
materials supply. In the case of Southern women, the difficul- 
ties are peculiarly great that beset the path of one who would 
chronicle their deaths or lay bare the story of their inner lives; 
for, in that section of country, with the conservatism for which 
it is noted, women still shrink painfully from being in anywise 
‘dragged before the public. 

In pursuance of our plan, let us consider, in so far as the 
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meagre material at hand will allow, the character of those women 
with whom General Lee was associated in the ties of family con- 
sanguinity, who, doubtless, had their share in moulding his 
character, most certainly in promoting his happiness. The 
maiden name of General Lee’s mother, to whom he was accus- 
tomed to say he ‘owed everything’, was Anne Hill Carter, and 
she was a daughter of that branch of the well-known Virginia 
family of Carters residing at Shirley, a seat of old-time splendor 
and hospitality, on the James river. Some idea of the dimensions 
of the Shirley mansion may be formed from the well-authenti- 
cated fact, that as many as one hundred guests have not infre- 
quently slept beneath its roof. Its windows commanded a mag- 
nificent prospect, and its ivy-mantled walls were built of fine old 
English brick, imported in colonial days. Its imposing hall of 
entrance and several long galleries were lined with family por- 
traits, many of them possessing historical and antiquarian interest. 
The garden was laid off in beds divided by prim but neat rows of 
dwarf-box,‘and recent visitors say that the place still preserves in 
large measure its pleasing quaintness. It is true that wealth 
gave to this family a share of the consideration it enjoyed, but 
not wealth alone, for the inmates of Shirley were known as 
people of refinement and culture. Here, as in all those old Vir- 
ginia country-homes, a peculiar state of society existed, in which 
wealth seemed to be divested of its advantages as well as its 
temptations. The most liberal income was barely adequate to 
the demands made upon it for the maintenance of these large 
establishments, with their troops of servants. In summer, an 
open-handed hospitality brought such an abundance of company 
to their homes, that the young people found little occasion for 
seeking amusement in places of dissipation and pleasure. And 
in the long winter months, the reading of English classical 
authors, foreign periodicals, new books, the study of music, ete., 
laid the foundation for thorough and practical education, such as 
is not always supplied in the famous boarding-school of to-day. 
No more skilled housekeepers, faithful nurses, and pleasant com- 
panions, were to be found than the Virginia matrons and maids 
of that day. Such was the home of Anne Carter, who became 
the second wife of that Henry Lee of the Revolutionary war, 
so well known under the sobriquet of ‘ Light Horse Harry’. 
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For some years after their marriage they resided at Stratford, 
in Westmoreland county, Va., the old seat of the Lee family, 
and a most charming residence, situated on the banks of the 
Potomac. Here their illustrious son Robert Edward was born, 
January 19th, 1807, in the same chamber where two signers of 
the Declaration of Independence had first seen the light—Richard 
Henry and Francis Lightfoot Lee. President Th. Lee, of the 
Colonial Council, is spoken of in history as the first native Goy- 
ernor of Virginia. After having suffered a heavy loss of property 
by fire, Stratford Hall was built for him with funds contributed 
by the East India Company, aided by a magnificent donation 
from the privy purse of Queen Caroline herself. ‘Stratford 
Hall’ has been rendered famous, not only from the circumstances 
under which it was built, but as a great centre of genial old Vir- 
ginia hospitality. Here was the headquarters of the fashion and 
nobility of the Old Dominion; and its extensive halls and mas- 
sive corridors not only resounded to the strains of martial music 
and the festive dance, but also to the powerful voice of genius, 
as it eloquently went forth to establish the political events of the 
country. 

When his son Robert, however, was only four years old, Gen- 
eral Henry Lee moved to Alexandria, that his children might 
enjoy greater advantages of education. But in a few years his 
health failed, and, after sustaining a severe injury in endeavoring 
to quell a riot in Baltimore, in 1814, he continued rapidly to 
grow worse. Ina vain attempt to recover his strength he repaired 
to the West Indies, hoping for beneficial effects from the change 
of climate; leaving his wife, also an invalid, in charge of their 
children, with the exception of the eldest son, Charles Carter 
Lee, who was absent from home, going through a collegiate course 
at Cambridge. In his correspondence, the husband showed that 
he had perfect confidence in the guardianship to which he had 
committed his sons as well as daughters. In one place he thus 
speaks of his wife and youngest son: ‘ Robert, who was always 
a good boy, will be confirmed in his happy turn of mind by his 
ever watchful and affectionate mother’. At this time the family 
consisted of three sons and two daughters, all of whom survived 
their parents. We are told by one who knew Mrs, Lee inti- 
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mately, that ‘she inculcated upon her children, by precept and 
example, the difficult duties of self-denial and self-control, as well 
as the strictest economy in all financial concerns’. This is the 
more remarkable, as we have seen she had been reared in the lap 
of wealth, and been used to living in style and elegance. Gen- 
eral Henry Lee was never to be reunited to his family, but died 
on his way home to the United States, in 1818, on Cumberland 
Island, near St. Mary’s, Georgia. Speaking of Mrs. Lee at this 
period, Miss Emily V. Mason writes:—‘ This good mother was 
a great invalid ; one of her daughters was delicate, and many 
years absent in Philadelphia, under the care of physicians. The 
oldest son, Carter, was at Cambridge ; Sidney Smith was in the 
navy, and the other daughter was too young to be of much aid in 
household matters. So Robert was the kousekeeper, carried the 
keys, attended to the marketing, managed all the out-door busi- 
ness, and took care of his mother’s horses. At the hour when 
the other school-boys went to play, he hurried home to order his 
mother’s drive, and would then be seen carrying her in his arms 
to the carriage, and arranging her cushions with the gentleness 
of an experienced nurse. . . . When he left her to go to West 
Point, his mother was heard to say :—“ How can I live without 
Robert? He is both son and daughter to me”.’ 

General Lee always preserved a tender recollection of those 
scenes of his childhood and youth. Upon one occasion, after the 
war, he was seen to gaze wistfully over the palings of the garden 
which was attached to the house that had once been occupied by 
his mother, and when he found himself observed, remarked, ‘ I 
am looking to see if the old snowball trees are still there. I 
should have been sorry to miss them’. It was the same case 
with Stratford, his birthplace; for when a young lady sent him 
a drawing of it, he said that, although unseen for years, every 
feature of the house was familiar to him; and he expressed the 
greatest pleasure at being thus reminded of the scenes of what he 
terms his ‘ earliest recollections and happiest days’. 

For a long series of years Mrs. Lee was a sufferer, and, being 
left a widow in reduced circumstances, cumbered with the care of 
children, her trials must have been of a complicated nature. 
Yet she seems not only to have submitted with uncomplaining 
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gentleness to the hardships of her lot, and not only to have risen 
superior to her own trials, but also to have sustained and cheered 
all about her. Her sick-room was airy and bright; all its 
arrangements were conducive to cheerfulness and comfort ; the 
invalid, tall and stately in form, with finely cut features, added 
to these marks of a born gentlewoman a saintliness and purity of 
expression, which made still more beautiful her naturally lovely 
countenance. Her declining days were cheered by the most 
tender nursing on the part of her children, especially Robert, 
who, after graduating at West Point, devoted himself most 
tenderly to his mother, of whose fostering care and judicious 
counsels he was so soon to be deprived. 

In this quiet, dignified and Christian matron, we discern a 
striking resemblance to the mother of Washington. A parallel 
may be likewise drawn between the prominent events of their 
lives. Both were left widows, with children to bring up and 
educate ; in each case the great son was eleven years of age when 
left fatherless, and both these sons seemed to entertain a like 
reverence for the one parent left to guide their feet in the 
difficult paths of life. 

There can be no doubt that General Lee, from his very 
earliest years, felt the highest admiration for the character of 
General Washington, which had a powerful influence in shaping 
his own character into a similar mould, and leading him, ina 
like conjuncture of circumstances, to imitate, and in some respects 
even surpass, the excellencies of his model. There was already 
& connection existing between the Washington and Carter 
families ; Charles Carter, of B enheim, his near relation, having 
married Betty Lewis, the only daughter of General Washington’s 
sister. This influence was strengthened by a new tie uniting him 
with the family of Mr. Washington Parke Custis, at Arlington. 
Here the playmate of his childhood had been the only daughter 
of the house, Mary Randolph Custis, and their childish friendship 
ripened into a warmer feeling as they both grew to maturity. 
Everybody knows what a perfect mania it was with Mr. Custis to 
‘hold up Washington’s exploits and virtues to admiration ; and we 
can imagine the awe and veneration with which one of young Lee’s 
ardent and impressible nature would listen to this old Virginia 
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gentleman’s eulogiums upon one whom he, of all others, had a 
right to know and praise. Everything about Arlington aided to 
strengthen these impressions. The house was filled with 
mementoes of Washington, in the shape of portraits, furniture 
and other objects which had belonged to the General or his wife. 
The dining-room windows at Arlington were draped with sail- 
cloth which had once served as Washington’s tent ; and in itsowner’s 
eyes, no satin, damask or gorgeous tapestry could compare with it 
in value. Mr. Custis was also an amateur artist, and no doubt 
found an interested auditor in the young soldier, if, with glowing 
words, he would go into the details of those glorious battles, 
which it bad been his delight to portray upon canvas for the 
benefit of posterity. Not a word was, we may be sure, lost upon 
young Lee, cherishing as he did a sweet hope of one day coming 
into closer connection with the hero, whose achievements had 
already kindled in his soul a profound admiration, which none 
dreamed was to bring forth such rich fruit. A. little family 
incident is told illustrative of Mr. Parke Custis’s veneration for 
Washington, that may not be out of place here. On one occasion 
he was speaking at the breakfast-table of Washington’s beautiful 
reverence for his mother. He mentioned, as an example of this 
feeling, that he did not even venture unannounced into her 
chamber, upon his return from his first campaign, after an 
absence of some months. 

‘Indeed !’ said Mrs. Custis ; ‘I do not know but that I should 
have liked him better for casting aside ceremony, and rushing to 
embrace his mother like any other boy, mindful only of the joy 
of seeing her again’. 

‘What!’ exclaimed Mr. Custis—‘ what, my dear! Do not 
ridicule one of the most sublime acts of his life’; and his tone 
was expressive of actual horror. 

But to return to Mary Custis Lee. In youth she was not 
beautiful, although fine dark eyes, a bright color, and an open, 
expressive countenance gave brilliancy to features otherwise 
rather plain. But as years went on she seemed to improve even 
in outward appearance, through the glorifying influences of a 
pure and saintly character, until in her last pictures we behold a 
most beautiful old lady, whose lovable, benign expression of face 
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is captivating indeed. Her figure was rather short, and inclined 
toembonpoint ; yet her beaming countenance, ingenuous manners, 
and agreeable conversation, at every period of life gave to her 
society a charm superior to that of mere physical beauty. 

What we said before of Southern women in general, is true of 
Mrs. Lee in particular, namely, that little material for biographi- 
cal detail is found in her life, hidden as it was in the bosom of 
her family. Yet she has left an enviable record, in the fond 
affection cherished for her by husband, relatives, and friends, 
Rev. J. W. Jones, in his ‘ Personal Recollections of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee’, gives the following graphic sketch of this lady, as he 
knew her, in later years, at Lexington : :—‘ Of Mrs. Lee it may be 
truly said, that she was worthy to grace the home and cheer the 
eventful life of this king of men. Though rendered by sickness 
incapable of walking, and never free from pain, she bore her 
sufferings with Christian cheerfulness, and always seemed con- 
tented and happy. Very domestic in her tastes and habits, and 
of unconquerable industry, she would paint, knit, sew, write, or 
entertain her friends, and was an earnest worker for all of the 
interests of her church, as she was a liberal contributor to every 
charity that presented itself. Noted for her extraordinary 
common-sense and sound judgment — thoroughly educated and 
very accomplished — fond of reading, and remarkably well read 
in general literature —a fine conversationalist, and a most genial, 
pleasant entertainer —in a word, a Virginia matron of the old 
school — she combined domestic virtues worthy to link together 
the families of Washington and Lee, was the light and joy of her 
home, and the recognized leader of the social circle of Lexing- 
ton. The friend of the poor, she was beloved by all, and her 
death last year excited in the community a sorrow such as it had 
not experienced since General Lee died ’. 

A little anecdote is preserved of Mary Custis at sixteen, that 
illustrates the simplicity of her tastes. Ata gay party to which 
Miss Custis was invited, she appeared in plain Swiss muslin, 
without ornament of any kind. An elderly lady and near rela- 
tion, who was accustomed to call her by way of endearment 
‘little Moll’, thus remarked upon it, in talking over the party 
in her family, the next morning, as ladies will do:—‘It always 
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will be so— Girls, did you notice the contrast between “ little 
Moll” and poor Miss B—? The father of the one has thou- 
sands at his disposal, while that of the other has scarcely any- 
thing to call his own. And yet there was “little Moll” in plain 
white muslin, while her poor neighbor was robed in satin and 
lace’. That her simple style of dress remained the same in after 
years is attested by the photographs which were taken of her at 
different times, in all of which the costume is perfectly plain, 
and in the last, the neatly folded kerchief reminds forcibly of the 
same primitive article of attire frequently worn by Lady Wash- 
ington. Confined to her couch for the greater part of the time 
during the war, she used to ply the needles busily, knitting 
socks for the poor soldiers, who enjoyed the fruits of her charity 
and industry in many another way beside. She was simple and 
unassuming in manners as well as dress. When her husband 
had become famous, and enjoyed the highest military title in the 
power of his country to bestow, he was to her, in society, the 
plain ‘Mr. Lee’ of early days, while in the privacy of the home 
circle she used his yet more familiar Christian name. Contrasted 
with the greed for éclat and distinction shown even in politest 
circles, this trait becomes significant, if at first sight too trivial 
for notice. Mrs. Lee’s superiority to considerations of sordid 
interest is worthy of remark. She possessed indeed that rare 
incorruptibility of nature which is not accessible to the blandish- 
ments of flatterers, nor even to be swerved from the path of right 
by the persuasions of real friends. 

Everybody knows the story of Arlington —how it was lost to 
its rightful owners, plundered of its treasures, and then made 
desolate. What true patriot of any clime ean think, without 
burning indignation, of the injustice and wrong done in this case 
to the direct representatives of Washington, by adoption and 
will? Mrs. Margaret J. Preston embodied a petition in noble 
verse, and presented it to the President of the United States from 
the women of the South, pleading eloquently for the restitution 
of this estate to its lawful heir, concluding in this strain : 

‘“You do not war with women!” Good 
Let such your boast still be; 


We do not ask a single rood 
Of ground for Mary Lee. 
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Yet though our hero’s wife be banned, 
As touched by treason’s stain, 
For Mary Custis, we demand 
Her Arlington aguin’. 
But those who had the power did not see fit to restore what could 
never again, under any circumstances, become the sweet home 
of bygone days, for its noble old groves had _ been felled, and its 
grounds converted into a soldier’s graveyard. The object in 
mentioning it here is not to arouse feelings of bitterness and 
resentment, but only to revert with admiring reverence to the 
spirit in which this noble woman submifted to the spoliation of — 
her treasured patrimony, and to its desecration by unhallowed 
feet. No one ever heard vain words of lament, anger, or re- 
venge pass her lips. In meekness she bowed to this sorrow as 
to a dispensation of Providence; in the silence of a true magna- 
nimity she quietly laid this sacrifice beside many heavier ones 
upon the altar of country, and unmurmuringly, even cheerfully, 
accepted her lot among the reprobated ‘ refugees’ of her stricken 
land. 

That Mrs. Lee’s conduct in this respect was not the result 
of a stoical indifference, or disregard, to her own rights, is proved 
by a note she affixed with her own hand, on going a second time 
into exile from ‘The White House’ on the Pamunkey, which 
had also come to her family from the Washington estates, and 
was now the home of her second son. Rev. Mr. Jones gives her 
note thus: —‘ Northern soldiers who profess to reverence Wash- 
ington, forbear to desecrate the home of his first married life, 
the property of his wife, now owned by her descendants.—A 
Granddaughter of Mrs. Washington’. With a proper pride she 
sought to ask of her countrymen, even if enemies, a boon based 
upon a too high estimate of the power of patriotism to soothe 
and restrain passions kindled to fever-heat by war. Her gentle 
appeal was heeded, it was true, at first, but was so ruthlessly dis- 
regarded afterwards, that ere long ‘The White House’, which 
had witnessed Washington’s courtship, was a mere blackened 
ruin; its fences were torn down, and its fields of grain trampled 
under foot, and the whole plantation left a desert waste. 

Again Mrs. Lee’s disinterestedness was proven in this way. 
When, after the war, General Lee lived upon a moderate salary, 
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the compensation for his yearly labors as president of Washington 
and Lee University, the authorities of the college, who were so 
gratefully reaping the benefits of those labors, voted him a new 
and handsome residence as a gift, the General declined most posi- 
tively to accept the gift, and would only reside in the new 
mansion which they persisted in rearing for him, on condition 
that it, should remain college-property, and be called ‘The 
President’s House’, and reserved for future incumbents of the 
chair. All unknown to himself and to his family, the board of 
trustees deeded the property to Mrs. Lee. When, after his 
death, the fact was delicately communicated to her, in order that 
she might know that the affliction of leaving her comfortable, 
pleasant home was not to be superadded to the irreparable one 
she had just experienced, and that, moreover, an annuity of $3000 
per annum was hers for life, with the same high-mindedness as , 
her husband had shown, she gratefully, but politely, declined to 
accept the annuity so generously proffered her, the house, or 
in anywise to tax the funds of the college for her support. 
Founded as the institution had been by Washington, and fostered 
into a sudden prosperity beneath her husband’s rule, surely 
Mary Custis Lee might have accepted these offers with dignity ; 
but she did not think so; and who can fail to admire the lofty 
self-respect and uprightness of soul which dictated the refusal of 
that which would have softened for her the asperities of life ? 
After General Lee’s death, in 1870, his widow grew rapidly 
more infirm; yet still her fingers, stiff though they were with 
rheumatism, were employed mainly in a work of piety and love 
—her object being to aid in completing the memorial chapel 
which was to commemorate her noble husband’s deeds and the 
love borne him by the people. Mrs. Lee seemed to find a sad, 
sweet solace for her grief in tinting the photographs of General 
Lee and herself, the proceeds of their sale to be used for the 
benefit of the chapel fund. It was sad to see almost a fevered 
glow flush her pallid cheek, as she would go on with her task, 
despite pain, weariness and soul-sickening grief. And another 
proof she gave, even then, of the modesty and humility of her 
character, in the low estimate she made of the value of this work ; 
although those who are now fortunate enough to own them, regard 
them as inestimable mementoes, to be treasured with sacred care, 
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But her labors were soon to cease. In the fall of 1873, her 
lovely daughter Agnes — the sweet and congenial sharer of her 
every fortune—sickened unto death. Day after day the 
agonized mother was moved, in her invalid’s chair, to her 
daughter’s bedside, her only comfort seeming to be in clasping 

the hand of the sweet sufferer, or gazing with fondest grief upon 
her loved and lovely form. Often too she was seen to be 
wrestling in prayer, that the word of healing might yet be 
spoken. But when finally the stroke of death came, the strength 
of the mourner gave way, and she was lifted to a bed from which 
she never arose. Nature seemed to have no power to rally from 
the shock, and in a few weeks more, Mary Custis Lee was released 
from the pains and sorrows of this mortal life, and admitted to 
the dear companionship of her loved ones, who had ‘but gone 
before’. The whole Southern people grieved for her loss; and, 
as when General Lee died, the fountains of their grief for the 
disastrous close of the war seemed to open afresh, and from one 
end of the land to the other was heard the voice of mourning. 

If, in completing our sketch of the female members of the Lee 
family, we merely quote entire Mrs. Margaret J. Preston’s two 
poems on General Lee’s daughters, it is because they not 
only furnish perfectly reliable and truthful pictures of the char- 
acters she delineates, but because they also supply fine specimens 
of a Southern woman’s poetical genius ; whose powers were never 
fully evoked, until the ardent patriotism kindled in her bosom 
by the afflictions of her country, found vent in truly inspired 
verse. Surely harp never echoed to sweeter music, than may be 
heard in the following just and feeling tribute of woman to 
woman’s worth. If Margaret J. Preston’s name is to go down 
to posterity, with that of other poets, she will not be the one to 
regret that her fame can never be dissevered from the history of 
that struggle for independence, whose defence and whose glory 
she so nobly sung in the darkest days of her country’s adversity. 
Here is her true picture of — 


‘A HERO’S DAUGHTER. 
(M. C. L.) 
She boasts no Amazonian charms, 
Minerva’s helmet never bound her; 
And though she finds delight in armeg, 
*Tis — when her father’s are around her. 
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What a contrast to the playfulness of the above is found in 
the slow, sad movement of this touching dirge for — 
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She does not aim to make a mark, 

Like Philippa —(as Froissart wrought her); 
She is no modern Joan d’Arc, 

Like Garibaldi’s wife or daughter. 


And while there meets in her young’ veins 
Ancestral blood —the patriot’s, sage’s — 
Whose fame, rung out in trumpet strains, 
Goes gathering glory down the ages; 


She is not proud, nor cold, nor grand; 
No haughtiness her tone evinces; 
Her heart is open as her hand — 
Her hand as liberal as a prince’s. 


She does not awe you with her eye, 

And yet its glance goes straightway through you; 
A latent fire to warm you by, 

A steady, stiller light to woo you. 


Her smile is like the golden day’s, 
Irradiating every feature; 

You catch its influence as you gaze, 
And own— she is a gracious creature. 


So genial her responsive mind, 
With every varying mood agreeing, 
You wonder how she comes to find 
The very key-note of your being. 


Beneath her sparkling surface-flow, 
The breezy freshness and the laughter, 
Well deep and strong, an undertow 
Of rare and racy wisdom after. 


Sweet fireside graces all are hers; 
The chatelaine beside the bodice 
Is but one token that avers 

She is a very household goddess. 


Accepting with unmurmuring lips 

War's stern decree, its griefs, its losses; 
And nobler through that bluod-eclipse, 
And stronger for its burdening crosses,— 


She folds no hands in languid pause; 
Child of her father—true to duty, 

She weeps at heart the dear “lost cause,” 
Yet fills the busy hours with beauty. 


Her heroism holds in view 

Our people's strife for life the lesser, 

Yet bitterer one! There’s work to do, 
And well she does it: so —God bless her!’ 
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‘ AGNES. 


Surely there hangs a dimmer shine 

Over the sky than a month ago; 

And it seems to me this soughing pine 

Has tears in its voice—it is sobbing so! 

Yonder a lonely robin weaves 

Whole heart-breaks into his plaintive weet; 

And even the scarlet maple leaves 

Fall with a sigh about my feet, 

And the Indian-summer haze droops wan, 
Agnes has gone! 


There is the reason:— Out of the sky, 
Purpled and paled with dreamy mist, 
Shaken from breezy wafts that lie 
Calmed in their isles of amethyst,— 
Gurgling from every bird that croons,— 
Heard in the leaf-fall— heard in the rain— 
Under the nights and under the noons,— 
Ever there sounds the sad refrain, 
Throbbing and sobbing over and on, 
Agnes has gone! 


Ah, for the left— who bear to miss 
Out of their lives this life how rare! 
Tender, so tender!—an angel’s kiss 
Hallowed it daily unaware: 
Gracious as sunshine, sweet as dew 
Shut in a lily’s golden core, 
Fragrant with goodness through and through, 
Pure as the spikenard Mary bore, 
Pensive as twilight, calm as dawn, 
Agnes has gone 


Close by the side of our hero lay, 

(Said she not so?) the darling down; 

Close, that the shadowings of the bay 

Jointly their resting-place may crown. 

Has she not borne her woman’s patt, 

Bitterness, exile, loss —as he 

Pillow me then on the royal heart, 

Daughter with father — Lee with Lee — 

Soothed, that to im, though from us withdrawn, 
Agnes has gone!’ 


We cannot take leave of this family group without passing 
allusion to the perfections of that beloved daughter-in-law, to 
whom General Lee indited letters as charming as they are un- 
common between persons bearing to each other such a relation- 
ship; and displaying the characters of both in a most pleasing 
light. This lady, too, fell a victim to the civil war, dying, it 
was supposed, a prey to anxiety and grief, during the enforced 
absence of her gallant husband, who lay wounded and languish- 
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ing in a Northern prison. ‘Like sweet incense poured forth’ 
is the memory also of Charlotte Wickham Lee. 

And now may we not in all candor challenge any country, at 
any age of the world, to produce more shining models of all that 
is lovely and exemplary in woman, than those whose names we 
have just cited? ‘he South may indeed rejoice, amid her tears, 
not with pride, but with humble gratitude, that Divine grace has 
youchsafed, as the heritage of her people, the records of such 
pure and gentle lives, 
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General Jackson, who, with the commander-in-chief, shared 
the enthusiastic devotion of the Southern people, had also a pious 
mother. It is true that she died when he was very young, and 
that, oppressed by poverty and sore trials, she moved in a very 
contracted sphere. But her orphaned boy bore testimony to the 
fact that he never lost the impression made by her prayers and 
religious instructions—simple though they must have been, to 
suit his years. It is noteworthy that even the color of his creed 
was affected by his childish memories; for, his mother having 
been a Methodist, he could not at once accept the Calvinistic 
creed, and made it a proviso, in connecting himself with the 
Presbyterian Church, that he should not be obliged to subscribe 
to the Westminster Confession of Faith. The seed of Divine 
truth thus sown by a mother’s hand, was blessed in bearing fruit 
most abundantly, through the immeasurable influence exerted by 
that Christian hero. The significance of the touching story 
(familiar as it is) can never be lost, which tells that his old body- 
servant always knew when a battle was impending, by one 
certain sign :— 

‘For whenever de master’s wakeful, 
And whenever be prays and groans, 


Why dem dat lies by his camp-fire, 
Feel battle in dere bones.’ 


He was emphatically a man of prayer; and, although dead, his 
example yet lives,a powerful good to his afflicted land; and 
every heart throughout its domains may well rejoice that Stone- 
wall Jackson was born of a pious mother. 

But having shown the character of the women who influenced 
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our greatest men, those who now stand on the pinnacle of fame, 
let us glance at the record of those who filled the less conspicuous 
spheres of private life. What were their feelings and actions, 
when the thunderbolt of war burst upon their devoted heads ? 
The survivors of that stormy era can never forget their impres- 
sions of those opening scenes. In the first place—before the 
Confederacy was established—the women were a strong peace 
party ; they loved the traditions of the past, and hated to see the 
dismemberment of the Union. But, when, one by one, the States 
seceded, hoping to be allowed peacefully to depart, and’ Virginia 
finally threw herself into the breach, forced by the dreadful 
alternative of taking arms for the one side or the other, the 
women too gave in their allegiance to the Confederate Guvern- 
ment, ceased to sigh over the past, and cheerfully cast in their 
lots with what they hoped would be a whole—an undivided 
South. 

To the restless misery of suspense, succeeded the most earnest 
and concentrated effort on the part of all classes of the people. 
Every village-green became a camping ground, and its court- 
house or public hall a rendezvous for busy women engaged in 
making soldiers’ garments. Nothing could exceed the ardor of 
public spirit shown on the occasion by women of all degrees ; and 
it was wonderful indeed to behold the cleverness with which 
fingers, hitherto unused to such work, put together the heaviest 
articles of soldiers’ clothing. Ladies, old and young, worked 
together under the direction of regular tailors, who volunteered 
their services and instructions for the occasion; and a company 
of enthusiastic volunteers, on drill, was a sight fair to behold in 
the eyes of those who had taken such active part in their equip- 
ment. It is very true that inexperience and ignorance as to the 
true and dread significance of war, helped to carry women bravely 
through the initiatory steps towards conflict. No adequate idea 
of the slaughter and woe to follow, wrung the hearts of wife, 
mother, and sister, as they bade their fond, and often exultant, 
farewell. For, was not their cause righteous? Would not the 
arm of one true man, defending the sacred cause of justice, be 
equal to that of six hired invaders of a soil to which they had no 
right? Such was the fond persuasion of nine-tenths of the 
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Southern women. They reasoned, as women will reason, from 
their feelings, and believed what they hoped. To them, success 
was a foregone conclusion. And in this spirit they cheered the 
men, and sped them on to battle with tears, with smiles, with 
prayers. 

A learned surgeon, Dr. E. S. Gaillard, in a grave disquisition 
upon the medical and surgical lessons of the late war, gives the 
following well-won tribute to the services of the Southern 
women, as they came under his own observation :—‘ Lastly comes 
the lesson most welcome and dear to us all—the lesson taught by. 
the women of the South. Mrs, Elizabeth Barrett Browning has 
embalmed in verse the memory of the Italian countess, who, in 
her rarest robes and. purest diamonds, visited the Italian hos- 
pitals, to do homage to the heroism and valor of her wounded 
and dying countrymen. What is to be said of those, who, dis- 
carding their costliest silks and brightest jewels, also visited the 
hospitals of their country, not to render a passing homage, but to 
perpetuate this by their presence and make it immortal by their 
acts? We have justly admired the Sisters of Charity for their 
patient self-denial, the faithful discharge of arduous and revolting 
duties, for their personal sacrifices and their noble vocation ; their 
record has been regarded as heroic and wonderful ;. so wonderful, 
that their order has been limited and with difficulty sustained ; 
but at the first booming of the cannon, Sisters of Charity sprang 
up at every Southern fireside. eared in luxury and refinement, 
in delicacy and seclusion, they made a noble sacrifice of womanly 
instincts and shrinking timidity, cheerfully surrendering every- 
thing to minister to the suffering and wants. of their stricken 
countrymen. Unlike that of the Italian princess, theirs was not 
a passing tribute; it was the fire of a sublime devotion, which, 
kindled at Sumter, burned brightly even at Appomattox ; 
burned long after the flag they loved so well was furled amid 
gloom and disappointment. Oh! the women of the South! they 
have always been distinguished fer their great purity of personal 
character, for their exalted virtues and noble characteristics ; but, 
by their action during this war, they have built up in the hearts 
of Southern men an altar, at which they will be loved and 
praised and worshipped forever ’. 
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It is true, hospital service was performed, as this good 
doctor says, faithfully and efficiently from the time of the first 
battle to the last. Almost every hospital had its kitchen, where 
ladies took regular turns in superintending the preparation of 
dainties for the sick, and gathering contributions of fruit and 
delicacies from all the country round. And many a young girl 
here received important lessons in the art of cookery, never to be 
forgotten. The economy forced upon them by the scareity of 
the times quickened their powers of invention, and taught them 
many a contrivance undreamed of before, by which they could 
unite thrift with benevolence, and make a little go a great 
way, or render a common morsel tempting. Many women 
devoted their lives as entirely to this humble work as any 
paid officer in any branch of the service. Eternity only can 
reveal the amount of misery thus relieved —the number of 
recoveries thus effected, by the intervention of tender womanly 
hands between the sick soldier and his rations as_ given 
out by an ordinary commissary. Unmurmuringly, too, they 
worked, unstintingly bestowed their time, looking for no 
thanks, but gladly giving all they possessed. As soon as the 
wounded or ill men could bear removal, country-homes were 
thrown open to receive them ; and the story of the motherly old 
woman who brought her wagon full of good things to dispense 
with her own hands to the patients at Culpeper hospital, and 
then took back a whole load of poor fellows to cure, herself, at 
home, not, however, until she had administered stern rebuke to 
the young ‘ insisting surgeons’, whom she found neglecting their 
duty, is no exaggeration of the wholesale generosity of the plain 
farmer’s wife, who could not do enough for the ‘dear boys’ who 
were fighting their country’s battles, nor scorn too contemptu- 
ously those in authority over them who seemed to look down 
upon or rob them of their rights. 

England has had her Florence Nightingale, and the North 
her individual cases of self-devotion as hospital nurse; but 
the steadily organized bands of volunteer helpers, the idea 
of the home-like ladies’ kitchen, it was reserved for the 
Southern women to conceive and to carry out, with unexam- 
pled tenacity of purpose and success in execution. Those who 
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visited the wards, to read, counsel, and cheer, to administer 
comfort by writing letters, carrying flowers, &c., were another and 
as serviceable a band, equally untiring and patient in the dis- 
charge of their painful and difficult duties. There was nothing 
pleasing to the senses in waiting upon men— often from the 
lower strata of society—infested with vermin, tormented with 
putrefying sores, presenting in many cases the most ghastly spec- 
tacles, from the frightful nature of their wounds. 

One noble surgeon’s wife we may venture to instance among 
many others. This lady, herself the mother of a large family, 
was never weary of nursing her husband’s patients; and many 
and many a poor fellow, who needed especial attention, was 
carried to her own home in Richmond, there provided with 
clean clothes, and nursed until well. The cases included a for- 
eigner, as well as those who might have been supposed to have 
greater claim to her sympathy. She visited the battle-field, un- 
daunted by its horrid sights and fcetid odors,— in short, was a 
very angel of mercy in cases too numerous to mention. And 
yet, if you were to see this lady, so quiet and unpretending is 
her air, so modest her address, that you would not for a moment 
suppose she had performed such intrepid actions, just as a matter 
of course, no heroine in her own eyes, but only performing in an 
humble, imperfect manner, imperative duties. Yet Southern 
women may well be proud to claim Mrs. B , of Richmond, 
as a representative of their class. 

It has always seemed to the writer that the following anec- 
dote fitly illustrates the genuine republicanism, the disinter- 
estedness and true self-respect, characterizing ‘women of the 
better class in the Confederacy. In the rich grazing district of 
the Rappahannock, two cavalry-men were wearily wending their 
way along a country-road, towards nightfall, after a hard day’s 
ride. They were on detached service, whose nature we have 
forgotten. One was the son of a man distinguished ‘throughout 
the South, the other a true gentleman, and yet they were privates 
—had been so during the whole war. They were discussing 
their chances for a good night’s rest; when the first, whom we 
shall cal! Mr. H., suggested a call upon Mrs. S., a widow, whose 
farm was only a few miles off, and whose hospitality he had 
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often experienced when his regiment had been quartered in this 
plentiful district. They had to make a considerable détour, it 
was already late, yet the prospect of a good, hot supper, and 
provender for their tired steeds, was too tempting to be neglected, 
and they spurred their horses to a quicker pace. As they came 
within a short distance of the house, their experienced eyes de- 
tected a picket posted directly in their path. His back was 
turned, so, approaching as silently as possible, they speedily made 
the fellow prisoner. Riding on, they captured another sentinel, 
but almost immediately discovered them to be their own com- 
rades, only belonging to another corps of the army. For a 
while they kept up the joke, but nearing the house, released their 
prisoners, charging them to be more on the alert next time, lest 
they should fall into the hands of enemies. ‘The sentinels proved 
to be the outpost of the guard of General , who was in the 
house, with his staff, purposing to spend the night there. At 
this news the two friends were rather discouraged, lest the re- 
sources of the house should not be equal to the entertainment of 
a fresh incursion of hungry guests. However, it was too late now 
to retreat, and they determined to ask for accommodation merely 
in the barn. When they rapped at the door, their summons was 
answered by a servant-girl, who excused her mistress, as she was 
busy preparing for the General’s accommodation, volunteering 
the further communication that she knew ‘ Missus could not find 
a corner to stow another creature in’, Mr. H. was explaining 
the modest nature of their requirements, viz. a mere resting- 
place on the barn-floor and provender for their horses, when the 
lady of the house herself appeared, and upon perceiving Mr. H., 
seemed mortified that any difficulty had been made. ‘Oh!’ said 
she, ‘why did you not send in your name? You know I 
charged you never to pass my house unrefreshed ; and crowded 
as we are, youare more than welcome’. With cordial hospitality 
she invited them into the parlor, where sat her distinguished 
guests. ‘The General looked anything but pleased at this intru- 
sion of strangers, and with haughty mien scarcely noticed the 
courteous salute of the two young soldiers; but presently turn- 
ing with cold severity, he addressed the youths in a tone war- 
ranted maybe by the difference of their military stations, but in 
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the domestic circle not at all soothing to the feelings of those 
equal in social position to himself—noble though he truly were. 
‘By what authority do I see you here, young men? Show me 
your passports!’ said he sternly, curbing his resentment. Mr. 
H. quietly replied, ‘ By the invitation of a lady to enter her own 
parlor; and for the rest, by the same authority as yourself, Gen- 
eral, viz., by order of my superior officer—I am on duty’. ‘No 
words, show your passports’. Submitting with what meekness 
he could, the young man drew out the order under which he was 
acting ; and when everything was found to be correct, the Gen- 
eral had no further occasion for reprimand—but made no 
apology—neither did those of his party take the slightest 
notice of the new-comers. Mrs. 8. had been a silent spectator of 
the scene ; her indignation burned in behalf of the poor privates. 
For born gentlemen to be treated in that way, because they had 
shouldered their muskets and gone into the file of the army, 
without seeking office or counting cost, it was a shame! No such 
injustice should be tolerated in her house; she honored all the 
brave defenders of her country, but most of all those upon whom 
fell the brunt of the battle without its glory. Soon supper was 
announced, and such a supper. Cream, milk, butter and honey 
were there in profusion, hot waffles, beaten biscuits, even 
fragrant coffee, juicy ham, and what not. The young men, 
however, were the favored guests. The hostess was the perfect 
lady in her manners to the General ; but for them was the genial 
smile, the choicest bits of every dish, and the servants, catching 
their mistress’s cue, were lavish in attentions. And when the 
hour for retiring came, theirs was the softest couch in the hand- 
somest apartment, while some of the General’s staff had to con- 
tent themselves with extempore beds, made up upon the parlor 
floor. The sleep of those young men was sound, nor ihe less 
sweet, because they rested under the roof of a woman, the deli- 
cacy of whose appreciative sympathy they well knew how to un- 
derstand. No time-serving panderers to rank and fortune were 
such women as Mrs. 8., whose delight it was to minister to the 
wants of the humblest soldiers, throughout the slow, dragging 
years of that one-sided struggle. 

It would be uncandid, however, if we were to conceal the fact 
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that war in some instances had its baneful effects upon female 
character. Quite innocently, so far as intention went, young 
girls grew too demonstrative and flattering in their manners 
towards those of the other sex. It was considered admissible to 
display a warmth of regard for the departing soldier (seeing 
that it might be a last farewell), that would have been deemed 
shocking and unmaidenly under other circumstances. And thus 
it came to pass that manners were insensibly revolutionized, and 
a lack of womanly reserve and modest dignity was often visible 
in the behavior of young ladies, that women of the older school 
could not but deplore and deprecate. There were, as has always 
been the case in seasons of general calamity, instances of unseemly 
levity, shocking at the time, bitter and painful in the retro- 
spect. Truth demands that it be mentioned, not dwelt upon. 
Southern women have always been noted for a certain outspoken 
candor, and this frankness sometimes degenerated into undignified 
vituperation, when the presence of enemies and a sense of injustice 
combined to tempt them into a too free use of their tongues—a 
privilege indulged in with a reckless disregard of consequences, 
which they were often made to rue. 

During the war, woman was subjected to every vicissitude of 
fortune that can try the human soul. Lured onward by the 
will-o’-the-wisp of ‘recognition by foreign powers’, there was in 
the beginning high hope, quickly followed by the exultation of 
triumph, then a long season of suspense, whose alternations of 
feeling were to end only in one prolonged agony of despair. 
Perhaps the best way to present a view of the manner in which 
woman deported herself under circumstances so varied, is to 
quote facts from the records of the Southern Historical Society, 
drawn from reliable sources. Only wishing that our space’ 
allowed us to quote the letter entire, we make extracts from an 
unstudied effusion of a young married lady to her sister, written 
on the third day after the first battle of Manassas, when the 
Confederates were in the first flush of victory. We see mirrored 
here both the intellectual culture and tender heart of the writer, 
and the horrors of the period : 

‘The morning of the 21st dawned splendidly, with no premo- 
nition either in earth or air of the fearful scenes it was to wit- 
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ness ere its close. The sky wore the cloudless blue of mid- 
summer, not a breath of wind moved the tree-tops, and all 
nature seemed reposing after the tremendous excitements of the 
past few days; but not long did this repose continue. The 
cannonading which had been heard all the morning, about 9 
o’clock became so violent as to shake the windows. Unable to 
stay in the house, where we could see nothing, Aunt L. ordered 
the carriage, and we all went out on a high hill now known as 
the “ Douglass Heights”, from the summit of which we could see 
distinctly to Centreville. . . . . Even the most ignorant among 
us knew that so far the battle was going against us, and words 
are powerless to describe our feelings— too far off even with 
the aid of glasses to ascertain the fate of friends, yet near 
enough to see the rapidly-thinning ranks of our defenders, and 
to know that our enemies were triumphant. Yet the axiom that 
shallow feelings make more noise than deep emotions was exem- 
plified there; few signs of excitement came from the group, 
composed entirely of gray-haired men, women and children, 
each of whom had some dear one exposed to those murderous 
volleys. The men discussed the probabilities of Beauregard’s 
being able to meet the overwhelming forces against him, the 
women exchanged remarks in awe-struck whispers, while the 
children — happy innocents —frolicked upon the green grass. 
I was perhaps naturally the most timid of the group; yet I 
stood for hours upon the elevated seat of a wagon, overlooking 
this strife of man’s unholy passions, hearing every discharge of 
cannon, feeling every volley of musketry, seeing in each 
wounded man Murray’s [her husband’s] features distorted in 
the agonies of death; yet not only outwardly calm, but conscious 
in the same subtle way in which in moments of great emergen- 
cies we hear trivial noises, of all that was passing around me — 
the brilliant light of the sun, the fleeting clouds, the hum of the 
bees rifling the wild flowers, the laughter of the children — and 
the only tears I shed during the dreary hours were drawn forth 
by an incident in our midst. Near me, on a noble horse that 
bore the marks of long and hasty travel, sat a boy of about 
twelve years of age, the son of Col. B., who had come from his 
home near Aldie that morning. His large blue eyes were fixed 
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upon the distant scene, and his handsome features were convulsed 
with pain, as he exclaimed aloud: “ My father is in the midst 
of the fight; I must go to him!” More than one detaining 
hand was laid upon his bridle, and several old men, gathering 
around him, represented the impossibility of finding his father 
in such a scene. Perhaps the folly of the attempt forced 
itself upon his own mind, for, throwing himself from his saddle, 
he leaned his head against the neck of his horse, and burst into 
tears, while the faithful animal uttered a low neigh and rubbed 
his head against his little master, as if in sympathy with his 
grief, It was a touching scene, and I felt the tears dimming my 
eyes as I strove to speak some words of comfort to the boy... . 

‘Thus, after twelve hours of desperate fighting against almost 
overpowering odds, the victory was ours, thanks to the Great 
Being who giveth all victory. The sun sank; darkness came 
down with its dew and gentle presence, alike upon our homes 
and the bloody battle-plain, where— 


“Thousands had sunk to the ground overpowered, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die.” 


Little sleep visited our pillows that night; morning brought 
pouring rain, yet in spite of it, Aunt Lizzy and I started for the 
battle-field, but were stopped at Groveton by the storm and the 
advice of friends, who said there were many scenes there too 
revolting for a lady’s eye. Surely, though, the place of every 
true woman is where she can best relieve suffering; though I 
must admit, the receipt of a note from Murray, announcing that 
all our immediate friends were unhurt, dampened my ardor for 
hospital duties. Yet such a feeling is wrong, for every soldier 
ought to be dear to every Southern heart. 

‘Tuesday we all went to the battle-field to attend a burial. 
Oh! the horrors—the horrors that met us on every side. 
Although it was the third day after the battle, dead men lay on 
every part of the field, their sightless eyes glaring up at the sky, 
and corruption making fearful strides, under the influence of the 
brilliant July sun. Our soldiers had all been removed, and they 
were burying the others as fast as possible, but it will still be the 
work of several days. 
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‘The papers will have told you, before this reaches you, that 
oid Mrs. Henry was killed during the battle. It was her funeral 
we went to attend. She was buried by the soldiers. How won- 
derful are the dealings of God with the creatures he has made!. 
The old lady was eighty-five, had been spared to pass more than 
the allotted threescore years and ten in peace and quiet, to at 
length suffer a violent death on the battle-field. When the firing 
first began around their house, her son, an old man himself, carried 
his mother to a gully near, but the balls fell so thickly there that 
he carried her back to the bed, to which she had been confined 
for many years. I have already said that the house was taken 
and retaken several times, as each party gained the advantage. 
Seventeen cannon-balls passed through the roof, and the building 
was riddled with shot, every window being shattered to atoms. 
During the conflict Mrs. Henry was killed, receiving three wounds, 
in the neck, arms and ankle. Miss Ellen remained with her 
mother, and her escape was almost a miracle—a huge Yankee 
being killed a few feet from the spot where she was crouching. 
I do not think I ever felt more deeply than when I stood among 
the wreck and ruin of her home, and saw the poor, mangled body 
of the old lady placed in the coffin and borne to her last resting- 
place by stranger hands. Her requiem was the cannon’s roar ; 
God grant that a holier, sweeter strain welcomed the aged pilgrim 
toa brighter shore! Truly the mystery of life and death was 
curiously intermingled on that day ; for at her home, which, you 
know, is scarcely a mile away and on another part of the battle- 
ground, Mrs. W gave birth, in the thickest of the fight, to 
a little girl, who has been named Victory. 

‘Around the Henry garden, where a fence had stood on Sun- 
day morning, was a hedge of althea, the only things that had 
escaped destruction. They were loaded with crimson and white 
blossoms, and you cannot imagine how strangely they looked in 
their purity and beauty amidst that scene of desolation and death. 
I stopped to gather a few of those “ roses of Sharon” to place on 
the coffin, and as I did so, dropped my riding-whip ; stooping to 
regain it, I found it had fallen in a pool of blood. Some poor 
soldier had lost his life there, for in it was a Confederate cap, 
and near by a grave. I turned hastily away, my heart swelling 
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and my eyes misty with tears, that were not all for the one who 
had thus lain down his life, away from home and friends, but a 
dim premonition of a similar sorrow to myself—a shadow which 
did not leave me till Murray came that evening and gently chided 
me for my sadness and forebodings. Pray for me, dear sister, 
that I may be truly thankful that he is spared to me, while so 
many have been bereft of their dear ones; for the loss of life has 
been fearful on both sides’. 

This letter is simply signed, ‘ From your loving sister Florence’, 
Here is the record of a lady’s experience during the bombardment 
of Fredericksburg, in the second year of the war, given in a letter 
to her son in the army. She wrote: 

‘Our lives are all spared, and you must help us to adore the 
goodness which has intervened between us and the great perils to 
which we have been exposed. We had no warning of the inten- 
tion of the enemy, and were awakened on the morning of the 
11th, at five o’clock, by the booming of the cannon, and heard 
instantly that the enemy were crossing the river. We hurried 
on our clothes and rushed into the cellar as the second shot struck 
the house. The servants made up a fire, and we had just 
gathered around it, when the crashing of glass and splintering of 
wood caused us to run towards the door leading into a wood- 
cellar. As we reached it, poor little S. exclaimed, “I am struck, 
mamma!” and fell into my arms. We bore him into a closet in 
the cellar, and tore his clothes off, and found only a large, black 
bruise on his right arm, near the shoulder ; the ball which struck 
him was so nearly spent that it had only force left to inflict this 
hurt. We afterwards found the ball near where he stood—a 
twelve-pounder. After this, we did not venture even into that 
room again, but sat crouched together in the dark hole for thirteen 
hours, while the cannonading was tearing everything to pieces 
above our heads. There are holes in the upstairs rooms large 
enough to put a barrel through. About one o’clock, brother J. 
came in from his farm, at the risk of his life, to see if we could 
be moved. A hasty council was held, but the firing was so tre- 
mendous and the destruction in the streets so great, that it was 
thought best for us to remain where we were. So there we sat 
upon the floor of the closet, “looking upward in the strife ”. 
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Susan and Martha got usa furnace of live coals, and even cooked 
us a little food at the fireplace in one of the rooms. They got 
us all the counterpanes and blankets they could hastily snatch, 
and made poor a bed, as he has never recovered from his late 
attack. 

‘ Just at dark we heard your uncle’s voice again calling, “Come 
out ; I have an ambulance at the back door, and you must not 
stay to get a single thing. They are in town, only a square off, 
and you must be gone at once!” We needed no second call, but 
wrapping the blankets around us, we rushed through the yard, 
over the branches of trees. The palings were all down and the 
yard was ploughed up, and we stepped over many a ball and 
fragment of shell in our hasty progress to the ambulance. 
Brother J. put us all in and remained a few moments to lock up 
the house, when our driver put the whip to his horses, and we 
tore through the town ata rate that, at any other time, would 
have frightened me for the safety of our lives, but now. seemed 
all too slow for our anxiety to be beyond the reach of those fear- 
ful shot and shells, which were still crashing through the streets 
and tearing the houses to pieces. I never ventured to look back 
until we reached the top of the high hill beyond the mill, and then 
the scene was so awfully grand and terrible that I cannot venture 
upon its description. The railroad bridge across Hazel Run was 
burning, and large fires at several points in the town. There 
were hundreds of camp-fires, around which bands of men under 
arms were gathered, and the-road was lined with soldiers, wagons 
and ambulances. Every object could be distinguished, even the 
fierce, swarthy countenances of our soldiers, every one of whom 
looked defiance towards the foe who had caused the destruction 
of our homes. 

‘We came on at rather a lessened pace, and when Mrs. T met 
us in the yard with her warm, cordial welcome, and led us into 
the bright, cheerful-looking room, where a good fire was blazing, 
and kind, sympathizing friends were all around, my wrought-up 
agony gave way in floods of tears which could not be controlled. 
We thanked God for our deliverance; and when we lay down 
in comfortable beds, far away from the sound, the sight and 
the smell of battle (for the atmosphere we had breathed all day 
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was so impregnated with gunpowder that it was oppressive), we 
felt indeed, that after all we were dealt with by a kind Father’, 

Does the character of this writer need exposition, other than is 
found in the natural pourings out of her heart in this strictly 
private letter ? 

The Honorable R. M. T. Hunter has preserved the following 
interesting facts bearing on our subject. He says in a memorable 
address:—‘I think it may be shown that no people ever en- 
countered greater difficulties with greater courage and patience 
than did our Southern people in their recent contest. Let its 
history be fairly written, and I believe the world will accord with 
me. But in commemorating the deeds and self-denial of the 
men, we must not forget the women. When did they ever fail 
to respond promptly to any demand which was made upon them 
for food or raiment, or anything they could furnish our men in 
the field? In how many instances did they rebuke desertion ? 
Or when were they heard to complain of any sacrifices necessarily 
imposed upon them by the war? It was one of the last acts of 
the war, when the Confederate Government appealed to the 
women of Virginia for food for the soldier. How cheerfully was 
it given! In how many instances did the woman say, upon 
examining her stores, “I and my family will live upon the 
bread ; let the soldier have the meat!” And at the time of Lee’s 
surrender, depots were being formed in the State, which were 
wasted or destroyed without ever helping those for whom they 
were designed. I well remember myself the instance of a lady 
who dwelt not far from here. Several Federal officers were 
quartered in her house. One of them said to her one day :— 
“Madam, you astonish me. Your slaves are deserting you, or 
being spirited away daily ; your barns are sacked, your farm is 
wasted, your teams taken away, your stock destroyed; and yet 
you make no complaint. How is this?” “Sir!” said the young 
lady, in the spirit of the Roman matron, “ you do not understand 
the feelings of our Southern women in their estimation of the 
cause for which you are making them suffer. I lost my husband 
not very long ago. He owed his life to his country, and nobly 
he paid the debt, dying fighting, as he did, in the field. I shed 


no tear over him; and do you suppose I would mourn over 
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property, when I made no moan over him? When lost him, I 
lost my all. My sex, forbids me to take his place in the ranks; 
I cannot fight, but I can endure”. And nobly did she endure 
all the trials of war’. 

March 11th, 1865, Mrs. McGuire writes in her diary :— 
‘Ladies are offering their jewelry, their plate, anything which 
can be converted into money for the country. I have heard 
some of them declare, that, if necessary, they will cut off their 
long suits of hair, and send them to Paris to be sold for bread 
for the soldiers ; and there is not a woman, worthy of the name 
of Southerner, who would not do it, if we could get it out of 
the country, and bread or meat in return’. 

Her next entry recalls so vividly the peculiar severity of 
woman’s trials during the war that we cannot forbear to quote it 
as it stands :—‘ 12th. A deep gloom has just been thrown over the 
city (Richmond) by the untimely death of one of its own heroic 
sons. General John Pegram fell while nobly leading his brigade 
against the enemy, in the neighborhood of Petersburg. But two 
weeks before he had been married in St. Paul’s Church, in the 
presence of a crowd of relatives and friends, to the celebrated 
Miss H.C., of Baltimore. All was bright and beautiful. Hap- 
piness beamed from every eye. Again has St. Paul’s, his own 
beloved church, been opened to receive the soldier and his bride 
—the one coffined for a hero’s grave, the other pale and 
trembling, though still by his side, in widow’s garb’. 

From the same diary, we might extract the account of more 
than one scene like that which occurred at Captain Latané’s 
burial, which has been made the theme of poet and painter, 
where, upon the spur of necessity, woman could even take the 
clergyman’s place and discharge the last sad duties to the dead, 
when she could no longer comfort the living. 

Major Scott, in his ‘ Partisan Life with Mosby’, mentions two 
distinct occasions upon which that chieftain was saved from am- 
buscades, through the timely warning of women, given at the 
risk of their own lives. In the same work we read of the 
heroism of a lady, who, when they were about to set fire to her 
home, taking her little boy by the hand, seated herself in one of 
the parlors, saying :—‘ Well, my son, if they will burn this dear 
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old home, let us perish in the flames’. The spectacle of such 
heroism, in one so young, gentle, and beautiful, was too much to 
be withstood, even by those hard-hearted soldiers, and the order 
was given to spare the property, for that time. 

And now, having reached the utmost limit of a review article, 
we find that we have treated in the most insufficient and inade- 
quate manner, a subject to which we would have wished to do 
full justice. Only a tithe of the material even within our reach 
seems to have been utilized, and yet we must stop. 

Shall we close with bare allusion to woman’s sacrifice upon her 
country’s shrine of all the littlenesses of her sex as regards per- 
sonal adornment, or still more, to show how her ingenuity and taste 
triumphed over the perplexities of the situation, and she learned 
to plait straw, weave, spin, and manufacture gloves and shoes 
with a neatness and dexterity surprising to herself? All the 
gifts and graces with which she was endowed by nature and 
education were called in requisition to serve a cause she loved so 
well. And when hope had fled, and all her sacrifices seemed 
proven to have been in vain, who so ready to submit to the 
humiliations of the hour, to part unmurmuringly with the atten- 
dance to which she had been accustomed from infancy, and to 
work with her hands—head—any way—to aid in building up 
again the fortunes of her stricken land? To her keeping too has 
been committed, as if by common consent, the guarding of the 
dust of those who died for their country—if unavailingly—and 
many a beautiful monument throughout the land attests her esti- 
mate of the sacredness of the trust. 

Even in this cursory view of the subject, has it not been made 
plain, that the women of the late Confederacy were in no whit 
behind their noble predecessors of Revolutionary fame, in piety, 
patriotism, heroism and long-suffering? Shame will it be then 
to the Southern women of the present day, if, under the more 
auspicious auguries of peace, they prove unworthy of such 
glorious antecedents. Let them rather verify the eulogy which 
has been pronounced upon them by lips unused to flatter, 
‘Faithful amongst the faithless are the women of the South’. 
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Art. II].—Fulness of Blessing. ByS.F.Smiley. New York: 
Randolph & Co. 1876. 


‘Barnabas, having land, sold it, and brought the money and 
laid it down at the apostles’ feet’. And the name of Barnabas 
is linked in everlasting fellowship with that of the Apostle Paul. 

‘But a certain man named Ananias, sold a possession, and kept 
back part of the price’. And Ananias, by the judgment of God, 
was struck dead at the feet of the Apostle Peter. 

The Christian profession is a profession of entire consecration to 
the service of God. Opposed to this, is the service of the world. 
Spiritual-mindedness and worldly-mindedness are the subjective 
terms which apply respectively to these two contrasted modes of 
action. We know, upon divine authority, that we cannot serve God 
and Mammon; and upon the same authority, that to be spiritually- 
minded is life, and to be carnally-minded is death. Thus, the 
question‘ Am I living according to my profession of entire 
consecration ?’—is, for every Christian, the most important he can 
ask himself. And it is one of the most difficult to be answered 
to the satisfaction of a sensitive conscience. 

The difficulty lies here: we are to serve God wholly, but we 
are to serve him during our mortal existence in this world. Our 
feelings must be spiritual, while our acts must be secular. Sup- 
pose it was enjoined upon us to live a wholly intellectual life, as 
opposed to a purely physical one: how impossible it would be 
to sever the two, and how difficult it would be to know how 
much care for the physical wants is allowable, and how much 
forbidden. 

The angels and saints in glory have probably no such difficulty. 
Their entire nature is purely spiritual, and their only home, all 
heaven. But for all Christians on earth, part of their probation, 
and for not a few, the most perplexing part, is connected with 
the settling of the question, ‘ What practically is meant by entire 
consecration?’ Many in former ages, perceiving that consecra- 
tion is opposed to love of the world, and mistaken in applying 
to themselves the actual example of the primitive Christians, 
ended the inquiry without answering the question, by altogether 
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abandoning the world. They shut themselves up in cloisters, 
and expected to become spiritual by ceasing to be worldly. The 
means they adopted so failed of the end they aimed at, that there 
is little danger of modern Christians following their example. 
It is not certain that the principle they held is not acted upon by 
some excellent people of the present day. Modern Christians 
are not likely to feel called on, by their vow of consecration, to 
leave the world; but alas! multitudes interpret it as not requir- 
ing them to be separated from it. Yet, between the extremes of 
going out of the world, and being conformed to it, there is a 
golden mean, that is real, practical and attainable, and, therefore, 
to be aimed at by every true follower of Christ; and not a few 
souls would fain be instructed as to this more perfect way. 

But who shall teach them? The religious experience of those 
around them will be of little help, and the biographies of 
eminent saints dismay them ; and their diaries, still more; so far 
out of reach does such experience seem. ‘The minister of the 
Gospel lays down the true principles, but he cannot make the 
individual applications, nor prescribe the necessary limitations, 
The standards of the church are silent. The word of God is 
undoubtedly sufficient, if properly understood ; but seems, upon 
this subject, more difficult than upon almost any other. 

Nor does this painful perplexity arise only in self-examination 
of the state of our feelings. It pervades the constantly recurring, 
important questions of Christian life. Shall the Christian busi- 
ness-man be absorbed in his business? If he is not, then he will 
not succeed. But then, can he call himself spiritually-minded, if 
he allows this absorption ? 

Suppose he has acquired wealth. Is it not lawful for him to 
enjoy it? But this costly house, this splendid equipage, this 
lavish expenditure—are these consistent with entire consecration ? 
Jacqueline Pascal denied herself, for conscience-sake, the practice 
of her poetic gift and the delights of literature. Is it legitimate 
for a Christian to devote himself to art? In a word, what are 
the relations of true, spiritual Christianity to the existing civiliza- 
tion of the world—to culture ? 

A late German writer says :—‘ Culture and Christianity are 
different presentations of the same essential reality, and 
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modern thought is trying, not wholly in vain, to grasp the truth, 
which God declared to men by direct revelation. The two 
things are stubborn facts,—culture and Christianity. Neither of 
them can be done away with ; and as they both have their rights, 
it will be seen that both are from God’. This may do for 
philosophy ; but the earnest, perplexed Christian will find no 
rule of life here. 

Coming closer to our daily living, this question of consecration 
and spirituality thrusts itself perpetually between us and our 
recreations, amusements, and indulgences. What may the young 
consider as lawful enjoyments? And the query presents itself 
in still more difficult aspects to parents:—What may we allow 
to our children after the fashion of the world, and under its 
pressure ? and what must we forbid ? 

It would seem that the church ought to provide something 
more definite on this subject than she has, for the guidance of 
her children. Perhaps nothing very definite can be given; for 
the question asked is one of degree, and degrees do not admit of 
definitions or clear distinctions. The inquiry, under the aspect 
here considered, is: —‘ How much of secularity is consistent with 
my vow of consecration ?’ An answer to this cannot be embodied 
in a canon, nor is it to be found in specific texts of Scripture. 
It would not be well for us if it could. To be obliged to 
answer for ourselves and to our own conscience, ‘ What shall I 
render to the Lord for all his benefits?’ is better spiritual dis- 
cipline than to be told how many bulls and rams for sacrifice the 
Jaw demands. 

But there is help which can be given, and which is much 
needed in the church. Upon no part of Christian experience 
are we more subject to self-deception, than the reality of our 
desire to be fully conformed to the will of God. Bearing upon 
this, the following extract from the recently published book 
whose title we quote, is very forcible : 

‘There are always to be found, however, those whom indefi- 
niteness suits. The vague teaching shelters their want of full 
devotion to God. They carefully avoid a crisis. They are not 
whole-hearted enough to be decided. They do not want to face 
the question, “ Do I, from this day, follow the Lord fully? Am 
24 
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I ready to be made conformable unto his death, that I may 
know the power of his resurrection? Am I willing that God’s 
Holy Spirit should baptize my whole being, spirit, soul, and 
body, so sanctifying me and keeping me blameless unto the com- 
ing of the Lord? ” Such questions search the heart down to its 
hidden thoughts and intents’. 

Neither for fruitful self-examination in this direction, nor for 
practical use, can dogmatic rule be laid down, All that can be 
said is, strive for greater spirituality; and this being attained, 
the rest will follow according to your measure. But sermons 
may be preached, and books may be written, which, without 
entering upon the domain of casuistry, may excite thought, 
awaken sensibility, enlighten the conscience, and impart new 
impulse to all our subsequent Christian life. Such a book, we 
think, is this Fulness of Blessing. The general object of its 
author is, to urge Christians to the attainment of a higher 
spiritual life. ‘Every one who has heard the call to come to 
Christ, knows that it is a call to “ glory and virtue ”, and that as 
surely as the land of Canaan was set before the Israelites while 
God said —“ Go up and possess it”, so surely will his voice come 
to our hearts, saying —Go up into the heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus, where I will bless you with all spiritual blessings. 
Go up and possess the peace that passeth understanding : Go up 
and dwell in Christ, and therefore dwell in love—a perfect love 


that casteth out all fear: Go up, and be filled with all the ful-’ 


ness of God: Go up, and always triumph in Christ Jesus’. 
The Book of Joshua is made the basis of the teaching con- 
tained in the volume before us. The author adopts, and in the 
introduction earnestly defends, the view, that the historic narra- 
tives of Scripture are not merely events from which profitable 
lessons may be learned ; but that they are typical events, so 
ordered and arranged by God, and recorded by inspiration, as to 
be actual revelations of doctrine, and practical rules for life. 
And this, not in general, as that the deliverance from bondage, 
the wanderings in the desert, and the entrance into Canaan, con- 
stitute a real picture of the Christian life; but in detail, so that 
each particular has its appropriate spiritual interpretation. 
From this view, many would dissent. But this question, how- 
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ever important, need not be argued here. If the truth presented 
is helpful to us, and is Bible truth, it matters so far, not much 
if it does, or does not, belong specifically to a given portion of 
Scripture. Whether considered as a series of designed and 
authoritative types, or as a history full of divinely ordered sug- 
gestions and illustrations, the Book of Joshua is a rich mine 
for the Bible reader. ‘The titles of a few of the chapters of our 
author’s volume run thus:—‘The Land of Promise; The 
Boundary Line; The Ark of the Covenant; The Good Fight 
of Faith; Failure and Mistake ; Choice Possessions’. 

The characteristic feature of this interpretation of the Book of 
Joshua is, that Canaan does not symbolize heaven, according to 
the understanding of most readers, but the heavenly life assured 
to believers as their portion here below, if they, by faith, will 
only enter upon it. Out of Egypt we come by conversion ; into 
Canaan we enter by sanctification. Whether we assent or not 
to this as exegetically true, cold indeed must be the heart, and 
dull the spirit, that is not fired by the pictures the author gives, 
of the beauty of holiness; and hardly can any Christian be in- 
sensible to the earnest entreaties, awakening new aspirations to 
partake of ‘the fulness of blessing’. These entreaties are 
tender ; but the message is clear, and sounds almost as if, like 
Caleb, the writer had passed over into the Land of Promise, and 
was pressed in spirit to testify for God. 

If any one, after reading this book, says that there is in it a 
tone which may suggest the ‘higher life’ doctrine, as it is 
familiarly called, we are not prepared altogether to deny it; nor 
would we care todo so. For the tone of that teaching which 
tells us of the blessing of a deeper spirituality, and our need of 
it, is in accordance with God’s word. But if any reader is afraid 
of any tendency toward the error of some who call, themselves 
disciples of that school—perfect sanctification in our present state 
—let him dismiss his fear. Quoting the text, ‘We have been 
sanctified through the offering of Christ once for all’, the author 
says :—‘ The once-for-allness marked the power of Christ’s cross ; 
while our partaking of it is plainly a process. . . . And thus 
the Christian who has not yet, in a practical sense, been sancti- 
fied wholly, may in the meantime be presented blameless. . . . . 
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Such a distinction as this provides for perfect peace with God, 
but not for any profession of perfection’. 

Some accurate theologians might assign the author to the 
school of mystics. Critically, this perhaps might not be unjust, 
We know, as Dr. Hodge says, that there is a sense in which all 
evangelical Christians are mystics, in so far ‘as they admit a 
supernatural influence of the Spirit of God upon the soul, and 
recognize a higher form of knowledge, holiness, and fellowship 
with God, as they are the effect of that influence’. So far, Miss 
Smiley is a mystic, and, it may be, a little farther. The charac- 
teristic error of the religious mystics, properly so-called, histor- 
ically, is, the holding that there is, or may be, vouchsafed to 
every believer, an illumination of the Holy Spirit analogous to 
that bestowed upon the prophets and apostles, by which the 
truth is made known independently of the word of God. Against 
this error, no one can testify more distinctly than the author of 
The Fulness of Blessing. 

The Book of Joshua, spiritually interpreted, furnishes the 
entire material for the construction of this volume; and other 
portions of Scripture are abundantly introduced for support and 
illustration. New translations of not a few passages are pre- 
sented, and supported by such critical references to the original 
languages of the text, as to imply, if original, extensive scholar- 
ship in the writer. She would seem to have put into practice 
the advice given in the following paragraph :—‘ Take good heed 
that you search the Scriptures daily. Watch the ripening, one 
after another, of the twelve manner of fruits that are borne upon 
its blessed boughs; that so your souls, at each new period of life, 
may feed upon never-failing freshness’. 

The author’s use, in notes, of the labors of others, is frequent 
and varied, showing wide reading, and, at the same time, a de- 
cided preference for a particular class of writers. The treatment 
of the several themes introduced is elaborate and painstaking. 
From internal evidence, we would suppose that the volume is 
the result of years of conscientious thought, study and prayer, 
and that a good portion of it is material that has been used 
otherwise, and has now been worked over into the best form the 
author could give. The style is firm, animated, often glowing, 
sometimes poetic, always careful, never stiff or pedantic. 
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Believing, from a close perusal, that the work is well calculated 
to be helpful to Christians in a direction in which, because of 
modern tendencies, help is specially needed, we desire, in thus 
calling attention to it, to introduce it to the notice of such as have 
not met with it. We have not thought it necessary to dwell 
upon views, which, if offered for discussion, we should dissent 
from. The treatment of the subject of self-denial is flavored with 
some asceticism ; and the interpretation of the symbolism of the 
Lord’s Supper is, if we understand it, mystical, in an unsound 
sense. But we hardly think there is any danger that these 
views will be adopted by any, to their hurt; while we are sure, 
that to be imbued with the prevailing spirit of deep-toned piety 
that characterizes the volume, would be, for multitudes, to receive 
a new vigor of Christian life, unknown before, and invaluable. 
Nor do we feel called on to express our opinion of the Scripture 
lawfulness of preaching by women, of which, Miss Smiley, as a 
‘Friend’, or Quaker, is an advocate and an example: since 
there is not a word bearing on this point in her book. 

In concluding our notice, we will give an extract from one of 
the chapters, entitled ‘Choice Possessions’: 

‘ But now, let us gather up in order, other, but often accordant, 
lessons of the distribution of the land of Canaan. The first 
tribes mentioned are those of Reuben and Gad, and the half tribe 
of Manassah, on the east of Jordan. While awaiting the end of 
the forty years, two of the tribes had settled upon Gilead as their 
future home, and preferred a request for this to Moses, with no 
attempt to conceal their motive. “The country is a land for 
cattle, and thy servants have cattle.” Their choice resembled that 
of Lot, who would have the well-watered plain, however near to 
Sodom. Moses was justly displeased, and saw clearly the ten- 
dency of such falling off from the great advance awaiting them ; 
likening it to the sin of the spies, in discouraging other hearts. 
Upon their promise to go over with their brethren and help to 
fight their battles, after which they would return, Moses accorded 
to them their wish, rather than approved it. 

‘It very soon appeared how this choice exposed them to indif- 
ference and danger. In the sublime song of Deborah, we trace 
one of the first of these results : 
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“At the brooks of Reuben were great resolutions of heart: 
Why remainest thou between the hurdles, 
To hear the piping of the flocks? 
At the brooks of Reuben were great projects of heart; 
Gilead rests on the other side of Jordan.” 


And so they had come rapidly to the pass when their patriotism 
could evaporate in good resolutions and grand projects—when 
the soft shepherd’s-pipe could seduce them from the stern sum- 
mons of the trumpet. Farther on, we find that, exposed as they 
were to the advance of foreign enemies, their cities were the first 
to surrender, after which, their idolatry and consequent captivity 
hastened apace. 

‘Yet Reuben was Israel’s first-born: and who can say what 
lot God had for him? But he could not wait for the slow giving 
of God. It was not the sin of him who sold his birthright for a 
mess of pottage. Yet he who had chosen only “a place for cattle”, 
could never be chosen by God to furnish either prophet, judge, 
or king to the house of Israel. 

‘“ Bring us not over Jordan!” is still the entreaty of many a 
Christian. ‘Ask us not to give up these worldly advantages ; let 
our possessions be among the things of earth. Has not godliness 
the promise of “ the life that now is”? We will not fail to help 
the cause of Christ: we will be loyal to him and to his Church ; 
but ask us not to go further: we are content to take up a lower 
position.” 

‘And God may hearken to them in this, giving them their 
desire, and sending leanness into their soul. Alas, for the high 
hopes of all whose chief care is for cattle!’ 





Art. IV.—Tife, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Company. 1876. 


The Life of George Ticknor was begun by one of his intimate 
friends, George S. Hillard, whose sudden illness, after the first 
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ten chapters were completed, obliged him to withdraw from alk 
literary labor. The work was then assumed and finished by 
Mrs. Ticknor and her eldest daughter, the manuscript being 
submitted to Mr. Hillard’s revision. 

The volumes are rather portentous in size, containing more 
than one thousand closely printed pages; but, within the covers 
are crowded pictures of the very best society, both at home and 
abroad, during more than half a century. The work possesses 
a peculiar historical value, apart from the usual interest taken in 
an agreeable biography ; for, although Mr. Ticknor created a 
favorable impression wherever he went, and was received as a 
welcome guest and familiar friend by the most gifted and dis- 
tinguished men and women of his day, the chief interest in the 
volumes rests in the impressions made upon him by these people, 
and in his accurate and straightforward descriptions of them. 
He seems to have been influenced through life, by some such rule 
as that set down in Lacon :—‘ In all societies it is advisable to 
associate, if possible, with the highest: not that the highest are 
always the best, but, because, if disgusted with them, we can at 
any time descend ; but, if we begin with the lowest, to ascend is 
impossible. In the grand theatre of human life, a box-ticket 
carries us through the whole house’. From his youth, Mr. 
Ticknor always sought the highest; and, in his early manhood, 
years before he had acquired a literary reputation, he was received 
by them, not only with kindness, but upon the most familiar 
terms of intimate friendship. He seems not to have been 
remarkable for wit or brillianey in conversation, and most of his 
literary fame rests upon ‘The History of Spanish Literature’, 
which was not published until the author was between fifty and 
sixty years of age. Upon what, then, did his immense social 
success depend? Undoubtedly, he got access to the hearts of 
people by a wonderful tact, which enabled him to please them by 
being pleased with them. He preferred to listen rather than to 
talk ; and possessed a quick perception of, and prompt attention 
to, those little things that may cause pleasure or pain to others. 
His politeness was not superficial, not ‘a candy’d deal of courtesy’, 
but a hearty desire to make those around him happy, even at 


some sacrifice of self; but always in a manly way, without hypoc- 
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risy or obtrusion. ‘Few young people’, it has been truly said, 
‘can lay themselves out to please after the Chesterfieldian 
method, without making themselves offensive or ridiculous to 
persons of any discernment ; but a frank committal of one’s self 
into benevolent hands, a trust in good intentions, a graceful self- 
adaptation, some remains of that confiding temper of infancy 
which opens its mouth and shuts its eyes, confident that something 
sweet, some untried good, will reward the trust—such a dispo- 
sition, allied to ordinary talent and discretion, is a fortune in 
itself. Society does not, in fact, want the best abstract man,— 
which means, somebody who would be best, if many things in 
him were different from and opposite to what they are; but the 
man who can work best with others, who can bring out and be 
brought out, and with whom it can most pleasantly get along’, 
Such a disposition Mr. ‘Ticknor possessed in no ordinary degree, 
This power of self-adaptation, and genuine trust and love for his 
fellow-beings, formed the secret of his sway over their hearts. 

We have, in the volumes before us, vivid sketches of Byron, 
Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, Sydney Smith, Macaulay, Madame 
de Staél, Madame Récamier, Chateaubriand, Guizot, Lamartine, 
Goethe, the Humboldts, Metternich, Antonelli, Cavour, beside 
many other familiar and distinguished names ; all of whom were, 
not only chance acquaintances, but intimate friends. There is 
such a rich and fresh collection of anecdote concerning these 
people, that, in order to give the reader any idea of the work, it 
becomes necessary for the reviewer to rely chiefly on selection 
and quotation. 

George Ticknor was born in Boston, on the 1st of August, 1791. 
His father, Elisha Ticknor, was for some years head of a school ; 
but his declining health obliged him to discontinue this occupa- 
tion, and he began business as a grocer in Boston, in 1795, in 
which he remained until 1812, when he retired on the small for- 
tune he had accumulated. The early years of George are not 
very full of interest. He left college at sixteen, but continued his 
studies with Dr. Gardner. He was admitted to the bar in 1813, 
but never entered earnestly into his profession, being more occu- 
pied with Greek and Latin than with law-books. Elisha 
Ticknor, who perfectly understood his son, knew that his 
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desire to relinquish the profession of law, and devote himself, 
instead, to literature, was not a mere caprice, but the result of a 
deliberate conviction that he should not only be happier but 
more useful as a man of letters. This change of plan rendered 
it necessary for him to prepare himself by a course of diligent 
study, and his father determined that he should go to Europe, 
and pursue his studies at the University of Géttingen. The 
poverty of linguistic advantages in Boston fifty years ago, may 
be inferred from the following entry in Mr. Ticknor’s diary: 
‘I borrowed a Meidinger’s Grammar, French and German, from 
my friend, Mr. Everett, and sent to New Hampshire, where I 
knew there was a German Dictionary, and procured it. I also 
obtained a copy of Goethe’s “ Werther” in German (through 
Mr. William S. Shaw’s connivance) from among Mr. J. Q. 
Adams’s books, deposited by him, on going to Europe, in the 
Athenzeum, under Mr. Shaw’s care, but without giving him per- 
mission to lend them’. 

Before his departure for Europe, he undertook a journey to 
Washington and Virginia, which was attended with all those 
discomforts, annoying or amusing, which these latter-day rail- 
- roads have effectually abolished. ‘ My first real sight and know- 
ledge of the world’, says Mr. Ticknor, ‘was in the winter of 
1814-15, when I made a journey to Virginia—then a serious 
undertaking—and for three months was much thrown on my 
own resources, in the Atlantic cities, as far south as Richmond’. 
Before going to a strange place, Mr. Ticknor, from this first 
start in life, always provided himself with excellent letters of in- 
troduction, thus obtaining, at once, the entrée of the highest 
circles, where he never failed to create, instantly, a good impres- 
sion. He was now supplied with letters from the elder Presi- 
dent Adams. On his first visit to him in Quincy to get these 
letters, Mr. Ticknor tells of this remarkable interview : 

‘Soon after I was seated in Mr. Adams’s parlor—where was 
no one but himself and Mrs. Adams, who was knitting—he 
began to talk of the condition of the country, with great earnest- 
ness. I said nota word; Mrs. Adams was equally silent; but Mr. 
Adams, who was a man of strong and prompt passions, went on 
more and more vehemently. He was dressed in a single-breasted, 
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dark-green coat, buttoned tightly, by very large, white metal 
buttons, over his somewhat rotund person. As he grew more 
and more excited in his discourse, he impatiently endeavored to 
thrust his hand into the breast of his coat. The buttons did not 
yield readily ; at last he forced his hand in, saying, as he did so,. 
in a very loud voice and most excited manner, “ Thank God! 
thank God! George Cabot’s close-buttoned ambition has broke 
out at last: he wants to be President of New England, Sir!”’ 

On Mr. Ticknor’s arrival in Washington he dined with Presi- 
dent Madison. In a letter to his father he gives an account of 
the dinner, and says:—‘ Just at dark, dinner was announced. 
Mr. Madison took in Miss Coles, Gen. Winder followed with 
Mrs. Madison. The secretary invited me to go next; but I 





avoided it, and entered with him, the last. Mrs. Madison was, 
of course, at the head of the table; but, to my surprise, the 
President sat at her right hand, with a seat between them vacant. 
Secretary Coles was at the foot. As I was about to take my 
place by him, the President desired me to come round to him, 
and seeing me hesitate as to the place, spoke again, and fairly 
seated me between himself and Mrs. M. This was unquestion- 
ably the result of President Adams’s introduction. I looked 
very much like a fool, I have no doubt, for I felt very awk- 
wardly ’. 

Mr. Ticknor’s journey from Washington to Port Tobacco, 
Maryland, a distance of thirty miles, was accomplished, fifty 
years ago, with greater fatigue and difficulty than would now be 
occasioned by a trip to California. The roads were so heavy 
that they proceeded very slowly; the passengers were often 
obliged to walk in order to lighten the carriage. For twenty- 
four hours they had nothing to eat. The streams were not: 
bridged ; and while attempting to ford one, the horses stopped 
in the middle and refused to go any further. They were then 
obliged to get out of the carriage, and at length reached the bank 
on the ice. After walking a mile and a half, thay came to a 
house. ‘Though called a tavern’, says Mr, Ticknor, ‘it was a 
miserable hovel ; and when I went in, I found two slaves stretched 
by the fire on one side, and two pigs on the other. As soon as 
the landlord had gone to the help of the driver, I began to look 
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for accommodations for six passengers, two of whom were women. 
In the kitchen I found plenty of snow, but no fire or cooking 
utensils or eatables. I asked the boys if they shad an; beds. 
“Yes; one.” “No more?” “No.” “Have you any hay or 
straw?” “No.” “Why, what does your master’s horse live 
on?” “QO, he lives on the borry.” What “the borry” was, 
was not clear at first, but finding it meant “ borrowing”, I told 
the boy to get in a good parcel of “borry”. In an hour the 
coach was dragged up, and I began to talk about supper. It was 
along time before the woman of the house would answer dis- 
tinctly ; but, after much urging and much searching, she gave 
us each a small tumbler of milk and a short allowance-of Indian 
cake. At ten o’clock the table was moved away, the pigs and 
negroes kicked out of the room, and two things, misnamed 
“beds”, were thrown down on some “ borry”, and I went sup- 
perless to bed’. 

Mr. Ticknor’s visit to Monticello, and his impressions of Mr. 
Jefferson, are worthy of note. ‘We had hardly time to glance 
at the pictures’, he says, ‘before Mr. Jefferson entered ; and if I 
was astonished to find Mr. Madison short and somewhat awkward, 
I was doubly astonished to find Mr. Jefferson, whom I had 
always supposed to be a small man, more than six feet high, with 
dignity in his appearance and graciousness in his manners. . . . 
There is a breathing of notional philosophy in Mr. Jefferson—in 
his dress, his house, his conversation. His setness, for instance, 
in wearing very sharp-toed shoes, corduroy small-clothes, and red 
plush waistcoat, which have been laughed at till he might have 
wisely dismissed them’. Mr. Jefferson’s famous library of seven 
thousand volumes was arranged, both in the catalogue and on 
the shelves, according to the divisions of learning by Lord Bacon. 
‘Two little incidents which occurred while we were at Monti- 
cello’, says Mr. Ticknor, ‘should not be passed by. The night 
before we left, young Randolph came up late from Charlottesville, 
and brought the astounding news that the English had been de- 
feated before New Orleans by General Jackson. Mr. Jefferson 
had made up his mind that the city would fall, and told me that 
the English would hold it permanently—or for some time—by a 
force of Sepoys from the East Indies. He had gone to bed, like 
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the rest of us; but of course his grandson went to his door with 
the paper containing the news. But the old philosopher refused 
to open his door, saying he could wait till the morning ; and when 
we met at breakfast, [ found he had not seen it. ... One 
morning, when he came back from his ride, he told Mr. Ran- 
dolph, very quietly, that the dam had been carried away the 
night before. From his manner, I supposed it an affair of small 
consequence, but at Charlottesville, on my way to Richmond, I 
found the country ringing with it. Mr. Jefferson’s great dam 
was gone, and it would cost $30,000 to rebuild it’. 

Two years after this visit, while Mr. Ticknor was pursuing 
his studies in Europe, he received a letter from Thomas Jefferson, 
offering him a professorship in the college which was then [1818] 
‘expected to be adopted by the State and liberally endowed under 
the name of “The University of Virginia”.’ About ten years 
after, when Mr. Ticknor again saw Jefferson, he speaks of him 
as very active, lively and happy; and, although eighty-two years 
old, riding regularly from ten to fifteen miles every day. ‘ When 
I can neither read nor ride’, he said one evening to Mr. Ticknor, 
‘TI shall very much desire to make my bow’. 

After Mr. Ticknor completed, as far as possible, his prepara- 
tion for a course of study in Europe, he sailed in the Liverpool 
packet, on the 16th of April, 1815. He was accompanied by 
four of his most intimate friends—Mr. and Mrs. Samuel G. 
Perkins, Mr. Edward Everett, and Mr. Haven. Among other 
passengers were two young sons of Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
who were to join their father, then United States Minister at St. 
Petersburg. Mr. Ticknor arrived in London on the 25th of 
May. In his journal and letters during his travels, he shows an 
appreciation of the beauties of nature and of works of art; but 
his two great passions were, undoubtedly, love of literature, and 
of society ; in the pursuit and enjoyment of each he was singu- 
larly successful ; and no man could have been more free from 
care, or less trammelled by adverse circumstances. His journey 
through life, indeed, was performed like one of those who, 
Sydney Smith says, ‘come forth girt, and shod, and mantled, to 
walk on velvet lawns and smooth terraces, where every gale is 
arrested, and every beam tempered’. But we shall see, further 
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on, that although Mr. Ticknor did not ‘scorn delights’, he could, 
when occasion required, ‘live laborious days’. 

He remained in London more than a month, enjoying uncom- 
mon social advantages. It was the height of the London season, 
and he met frequently and familiarly Lord Byron, Sir Humphrey 
and Lady Davy, ‘whom’, he writes in his journal, ‘ Madame de 
Staél says, has all Corinne’s talents, without her faults or ex- 
travagancies ’; and beside these, all the brilliant men of letters in 
England. 

‘ As her husband had invited me to do’, says Mr. Ticknor, ‘ I 
called this morning on Lady Davy. I found her in the parlor, 
working on a dress, the contents of her basket strewn about the 
table, and looking more like home than anything since I left it. 
She is -small, with black eyes and hair, a very pleasant face, an 
uncommonly sweet smile, and, when she speaks, has much spirit 
and expression in her countenance. Her conversation is agree- 
able, particularly in the choice and variety of her phraseology, 
and has more the air of eloquence than I have ever heard before 
from a lady. But, then, it has something the appearance of 
formality and display, which injures conversation. Her manner 
is gracious and elegant ; and though I should not think of com- 
paring her to Corinne, yet I think she has uncommon powers’. 

Mr. Ticknor’s account of his intercourse with Lord Byron is 
full of interest; he received more attention and kindness from 
that nobleman than from any one in England to whom he had 
not taken letters of introduction. He wasspending the morning 
with Lord Byron when the news came of the defeat of Napoleon 
at Waterloo, and we find the following account of the scene in 
his journal :—‘ Sir James Bland Burgess, who had something to 
do in negotiating Jay’s treaty, came suddenly into the room, and 
said abruptly, “ My lord, my lord, a great battle has been fought 
in the Low Countries, and Bonaparte is entirely defeated.” ‘“ But 
is it true?” said Lord Byron, “is it true?” “ Yes, my lord, it 
is certainly true ; an aide-de-camp arrived in town last night ; he 
has been in Downing Street this morning, and I have just seen 
him as he was going to Lady Wellington’s. He says he thinks 
Bonaparte is in full retreat towards Paris.” After an instant’s 
pause, Lord Byron replied, “ I am d——d sorry for it”; and 
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then, after another slight pause, he added, “I didn’t know but I 
might live to see Lord Castlereagh’s head on a pole; but I sup- 
pose I shan’t now ”.’ 

On another occasion Mr. Ticknor met Mrs. Siddons at Lord 
Byron’s house ; heard her recite, and describes her as being very 
like her portraits as to general effect, but that no art could imitate 
the dignity of her manner, or the intelligent illumination of her 
face. ‘She formed,’ he says, ‘a singular figure by Lady Byron, 
who sat by her side, all grace and delicacy ; and this showed Mrs, 
Siddons’ masculine powers in the stronger light of comparison 
and contrast’. 

We cannot omit another entry from the journal during this 
visit to London. ‘June 23. We spent half the forenoon in Mr, 
West’s gallery, where he has arranged all the pictures that he 
still owns. . . He told us a singular anecdote of Nelson, while 
we were looking at a picture of his death. Just before he went 
to sea for the last time, West sat next to him at a large enter- 
tainment given to him here; and in the course of the dinner 
Nelson expressed to Sir Willian Hamilton his regret, that in his 
youth he had not acquired some taste for art and some power of 
discrimination. “ But”, said he, turning to West, “ there is one 
picture whose power I do feel. I never pass a paint-shop where 
your ‘ Death, of Wolfe’ is in the window, without being stopped 
by it.” West, of course, made his acknowledgments, and Nelson 
went on to ask why he had painted no more like it. ‘ Because, 
my lord, there are no more subjects.” “ D n it”, said the 
sailor, “ I didn’t think of that”, and asked him to take a glass 
of champagne. “ But, my lord, I fear your intrepidity will yet 
furnish me such another scene ; and, if it should, I shall certainly 
avail myself of it.” “ Will you?” said Nelson, pouring out 
bumpers, and touching his glass violently against West’s—“ will 
you, Mr. West? then I hope that I shall die in the next battle.” 
He sailed a few days after, and the result was on the canvas 
before us’. 

Mr. Ticknor’s brilliant experience of London society was 
soon exchanged for the rigid life of a student in the German 
University of Gottingen. ‘ He entered into it with eagerness and 
delight, and became again a thoroughly ardent scholar. The 
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only recreation he allowed himself was a daily walk with his 
friend, Mr. Everett. The magnificent library of over two hun- 
dred thousand volumes at Gottingen, opened to him a new 
source of happiness. His hours were constantly and regularly 
filled up with different lessons. ‘If I desired to teach anybody 
the value of time’, he says in one of his letters, ‘I would send 
him to spend a semestre at Géttingen. Until I began to attend 
the lectures, I had no idea of the accuracy with which it is 
measured and sold by the professors. Every clock that strikes 
is the signal for four or five lectures to begin and four or five to 
close. . . . Just so it is in the private instruction I receive. At 
eight o’clock I go to Benecke; and though in three months and a 
half I have never missed a lesson or been five minutes tardy, I 
have seldom failed to find him waiting for me. At the striking 
of nine I must make all haste away, for the next hour is as 
strictly given to somebody else. . . . From the accuracy with 
which time is measured, what in other languages is called a 
lesson, is called in German “an hour.” You are never asked 
if you take lessons of such a person, but whether you take 
“hours” of him’. 

Mr. Ticknor relates a curious anecdote of Wolf, the most dis- 
tinguished Greek scholar of the time, whom he met at Gottingen. 
‘He was curious about our country’, says Mr. Ticknor, ‘ and 
questioned me about our scholars and the amount of our scholar- 
ship. I told him what I could; amongst other things, of a 
fashionable, dashing preacher of New York having told me 
that he took great pleasure in reading the choruses of 
ZEschylus, and that he read them without a dictionary! I was 
walking with Wolf at the time, and, on hearing this, he stopped, 
squared round, and said, “ He told you that, did he?” “Yes”, 
I answered. “ Very well; the next time you hear him say it, 
do you tell him he lies, and that I say so”, 

The six weeks’ vacation, beginning September 13th, was 
passed by Mr. Ticknor and Mr. Everett in visiting the principal 
cities in the north of Germany. When in Weimar they sent 
their letters to Goethe, who returned a message that he would be 
happy to see them at 11 o’clock. Mr. Ticknor describes his 
manners as quiet and simple. ‘ He received us’, he says, ‘ with- 
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out ceremony, but with care and elegance, and made no German 
compliments. The conversation, of course, rested in his hands, 
and was various. He spoke naturally of Wolf, as one of our 
letters was from him, said he was a very great man, had deliy- 
ered thirty-six different courses of lectures on different subjects 
connected with the study of antiquity, possessed the most re- 
markable memory he had ever known, and in genius and 
critical skill surpassed all the scholars of his time. .... Of 
Lord Byron he spoke with interest and discrimination ; said that 
his poetry showed great knowledge of human nature and great 
talent in description ; Lara, he thought, bordered on the kingdom 
of spectres ; and of his late separation from his wife, that, in its 
circumstances and the mystery in which it is involved, it is so 
poetical, that if Lord Byron had invented it, he could hardly 
have had a more fortunate subject for his genius. . . . Once his 
genius kindled, and in spite of himself he grew almost fervent 
as he deplored the want of extemporary eloquence in Germany, 
and said, what I never heard before, but which is eminently 
true, that the English is kept a much more living language by 
its influence. “Here”, he said, “we have no eloquence; our 
preaching is a monotonous, middling declamation, public debate 
we have not at all, and if a little inspiration sometimes comes to 
us in our lecture-rooms, it is out of place, for eloquence does not 
teach ”.’ 

Mr. Ticknor remained seventeen months in Gottingen, where 
he pursued his studies in five languages, working diligently 
twelve hours daily. His impressions of the German people and 
his predictions of their intellectual growth are forcibly expressed 
in a letter to his friend, Edward ‘T. Channing, written before he 
left Gottingen in 1816. . ‘After all’, he says, ‘ you will come 
round upon me with the old question, “And what are your Ger- 
mans, after all?” They are a people who, in forty years, have 
created to themselves a literature such as no other nation ever 
created in two centuries; and they are a people who, at this 
moment, have more mental activity than any other existing. I 
have no disposition to conceal that this literature has many 
faults; but if you had read Goethe’s Tasso, or his Iphigenia, or 
his ballads, you would never have said their poetry lacks sim- 
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plicity ; or if you had read the tales of Musaeus, or Wieland’s 
Oberon—even in Sotheby—or fifty other things, you would not 
have said “ the Germans do not know how to tell stories”. I 
am not at all disposed to conceal from you that this mental 
activity is in my opinion very often misdirected and unenlight- 
ened; but, even when in error, you see that it is the dark 
gropings of Polyphemus round his cave, and that when such 
ponderous strength comes to the light, it will leave no common 
monuments of its power and success behind it’. 

It was about this time that Mr. Ticknor was offered a profes- 
sorship at Harvard College. The matter was under discussion 
for a year, and his acceptance was finally dated in Rome, Noy. 6, 
1817. Meanwhile he proceeded to Paris, and immediately we 
find him enjoying the spirit and charm of the best French 
society. A few extracts from his journal will place the reader 
en rapport with him at this time: 

‘April 26.—The two most interesting acquaintances I have in 
Paris, thus far, are Schlegel and Humboldt; and the manner 
of living adopted by both of them is original. Schlegel’s is such, 
indeed, as partly to account for his success as a man of letters, 
and as a member of the gay socicty of Paris. He wakes at four 
o'clock in the morning, and, instead of getting up, has his 
candle brought to him and reads five or six hours, then sleeps 
two or three more, and then gets up and works till dinner at six. 
From this time till ten o’clock he is a man of the world, in 
society, and overflowing with amusing conversation; but at ten 
he goes to his study and labors until midnight, when he begins 
the same course again. . . . Humboldt’s is entirely different, but 
not less remarkable. For him, night and day form one mass of 
time which he uses for sleeping, for meals, for labor, without 
making any arbitrary division of it. ...M. de Humboldt 
sleeps only when he i8 weary and has leisure ; and if he wakes at 
midnight, he rises and begins his work as he would in the morn- 
ing. He eats when he is hungry, and if he is invited to dine at 
six o’clock,'this does not prevent him from going at five to a 
restaurant, because he considers a great dinner only as a party 
of pleasure and amusement... . . His ample and regular frame, 
his firm step, and the decision and force with which he marks 
25 
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every movement, indicate the man who has survived the tropical 
heat of the Orinoco and ascended the peak of Chimborazo .. . 
while, on the other hand, his prodigious acquirements, extend- 
ing nearly on all sides to the limits of human discovery, kindled 
‘by an enthusiasm which has supported him where every other 
principle would have failed, and prevented him from being op- 
pressive or obtruding by a sort of modesty which makes it im- 
possible for him to offend, altogether render him one of the 
most interesting men in the world, and the idol of Parisian 
society’. 

‘May 6.—I dined to-day with an uncommonly interesting 
party at Mad. de Staél’s. Besides the family, there was the 
Russian Minister, Count Pozzo di Borgo, the Censor-General of 
the French press, Villemain, Palissot, author of the “ Memoirs 
on French Literature”, and two or three other persons. The 
persons present were chiefly of the order of beaux esprits ; but no 
one was so brilliant as the Russian Minister, who has that facility 
and grace in making epigrammatic remarks, which in French 
society is valued above all other talent. The little Duchess de 
Broglie was evidently delighted to an extraordinary degree with 
his wit, and two or three times, with her enthusiasm and naiveté, 
could not avoid going to her mother’s room to tell her some of 
the fine things he said. [Madame de Staél was too ill to be 
present at dinner.] I do not know how a foreigner has acquired 
the French genius so completely. . . . but I certainly have seen 
nobody yet, who has the genuine French wit, with its peculiar 
grace and fluency, so completely in his power as M. Pozzo di 
Borgo ; and on my saying this to M. Schlegel, he told me there 
was nobody equal to him but Benjamin Constant’. 

‘May 14.—This evening I passed delightfully at Benjamin 
Constant’s. It matters little to me what may be thought of him 
as a politician. . . . I care nothing for all*his inconsistency, and 
forget it all when I am in his presence, and listen to the vivacity 
and wit of his conversation. There were several distinguished 
men of letters there this evening. St. Leon, Lacretelle, Schlegel, 
etc.—two or three women who are at once wits and belles, ete. 
. . . They were all assembled to hear the Baron de Humboldt 
read some passages out of an unpublished volume of his travels. 
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This is precisely the sort of society that used to assemble in the 
coteries of the times of Louis XIV. and XV., and it required no 
great effort of the imagination to persuade me that I was at a 
soirée of those periods. Everything this evening was purely 
French—the wit, the. criticism, the vivacity, even the good nature 
and kindness had a cast of nationality about them, and took that 
form which, in France, is called amiability, but which every- 
where else would be called flattery. I was. therefore amused, 
and indeed interested and excited; but the interest and excite- 
ment you feel in French society is necessarily transient, and this 
morning my strongest recollections are of Humboldt’s genius and 
modesty, and his magical descriptions of the scenery of the 
Orinoco, and the holy solitudes of nature, and the missionaries’. 

‘ At last’, Mr. Ticknor says in his journal, ‘ at last I have seen 
Mad. de Staél. Ever since I presented my letters, she has been 
so ill that her physicians refused her permission to see above 
three or four persons a day, and those such of her most familiar 
friends as would amuse, without exciting her. Yesterday, how- 
ever, her son called on me, and told me if I would come and 
dine with them to-day alone, his mother would see me, whether 
her physician gave her leave or not. I went, therefore, early, 
and was immediately carried to her room. She was in bed, pale, 
feeble, and evidently depressed in spirits; and the mere stretch- 
ing out her hand to me, or rather making a slight movement as 
if she desired to do it, cost an effort it was painful to witness. 
Observing, with that intuition for which she has always been so 
famous, the effect her situation produced on me, she said :—“JI 
ne faut pas me juger de ce que vous voyez ici. Ce n'est pas moi, 
ce n'est que Vombre de ce que jetais il y a quatre mois,—et wne 
ombre qui peut-étre disparaitra bientét.” I told her that M. Portal 
and her other physicians did not think so. “Oui,” said she, 
while her eye kindled in the consciousness that she was about to 
say one of those brilliant things with which she had so often 
electrified a drawing-room,—“ oui, je le sais, mais ils y mettent 
toujours tant de vanité d’auteur, que je ne m’y fie pas du tout. Je 
ne me releverai jamais de cette maladie. J’en suis suse.” She saw 
at this moment that the Duchess de Broglie had entered the 
apartment, and was so much affected by the last remark that she 
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had gone to the window to hide her feelings. She therefore 
began to talk about America. Everything she said was marked 
with that imagination which gives such a peculiar energy to her 
works, and which has made her so long the idol of French 
society ; but whenever she seemed to be aware that she was about 
to utter any phrase of force and aptness, her languid features 
were kindled with an animation which made a strange contrast 
with her feeble condition. Especially when she said of America, 
“Vous étes Vavant garde du genre humain, vous étes Vavenir du 
monde”, there came a slight tinge of feeling into her face which 
spoke plainly enough of the pride of genius. . . . When I rose 
to go, she gave me her hand, and said, ander the impression 
I was going soon to America, “Vo ous serez bientét chez vous; et 
moi j’y vais aussi.” I pretended not to understand her, and told 
her I was sure I should see her in Switzerland much better. She — 
looked on her daughter, while her eyes filled with tears, and said 
in English, “God grant me that favor”, and I left her’. 

‘May 28.—I dined to-day again at’ Mad. de Staél’s. There 
were few persons there, but she likes to have somebody every 
day, for society is necessary to her. To-day, however, she was 
less well and saw none of us. . . . Beside the Duc de Laval and 
M. Barante, whom I already knew, there were Chateaubriand 
and Mad. Récamier, two persons whom J, was as curious to see as 
any two persons in France whom I had not yet met. The 
Duchess de Broglie, with her characteristic good-nature, finding 
how much I was interested in these new acquaintances, placed 
me between them at dinner, so that I had an opportunity to know 
something more of them. Mad. Récamier must now be forty or 
more, though she has not the appearance of so much, and the 
lustre of that beauty which filled Europe with its fame is cer- 
tainly faded. I do not mean to say she is not still beautiful, for 
she certainly is, and very beautiful. Her figure is fine, her 
mild eyes full of expression, and her arm and hand most beau- 
tiful. I was surprised to find her with fair complexion. .... 
and no less surprised to find the general expression of her coun- 
tenance anything but melancholy, and her conversation gay and 
full of vivacity, though, at the same time, it should be added, 
always without extravagance. Chateaubriand is a short man, 
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with a dark complexion, black hair, black eyes, and altogether a 
most marked countenance. It needs no skill in physiognomy to 
say that he is a man of firmness and decision of character, for 
every feature and every movement of his person announce it. 
He is too grave and serious, and gives a grave and serious turn 
to the conversation in which he engages; and even when the 
whole table laughed at Barante’s wit, Chateaubriand did not even 
smile ; not, perhaps, because he did not enjoy the wit as much 
as the rest, but because laughing is too light for the enthusiasm 
which forms the basis of his character. ... . His conversation 
seems prompt, original, decisive, and, like his works, full of 
sparkling phrases, happy combinations and thoughts, sometimes 
more brilliant than just’. On another occasion Mr. Ticknor 
passed an evening at Chateaubriand’s with a few of his friends, 
most of whom were members of the House of Peers. The con- 
versation and the effect produced are worthy of note. ‘Chateau- 
briand was in high spirits’, says Mr. Ticknor, ‘ excited, and even 
exalté, and poured out a torrent of rich and various eloquence, 
which made me almost think better of the language itself than I 
am accustomed to. During the beginning of the evening the 
conversation turned upon the condition of Europe, and he burst 
upon the discussion by saying, “Je ne crois pas dans la société 
Européene”’, and supported his ominous proposition with a kind 
of splendid declamation, to which argument would have lent’ no 
force. ‘In fifty years”, said he, “there will not be a legitimate 
sovereign in Europe; from Russia to Sicily, I foresee nothing 
but military despotisms ; and in a hundred—in a hundred! the 
cloud is too dark for human vision—too dark, it may almost be 
said, to be penetrated by prophecy. There perhaps is the misery 
of our situation ; perhaps we live, not only in the decrepitude of 
Europe, but in the decrepitude of the world”; and he pro- 
nounced it in such a tone, and with such a look, that a dead 
silence followed it, and every person felt, I doubt not, with me, 
as if the future had become uncertain tohim. Everybody looked 
to Chateaubriand. “If I were without a family, I would travel ; 
not because I love travelling, for I abhor it, but because I long 
to see Spain, to know what effect eight years of civil war have 
produced there; and I long to see Russia, that I may better esti- 
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mate the power that threatens to overwhelm the world. When 
I had seen these, I should know the destiny of Europe, I think; 
and then I would go and fix my last home in Rome. There I 
would build my tabernacle, there I would build my tomb, and — 
there, amid the ruins of three empires and three thousand years, I 
would give myself wholly to God ”,’ 

After leaving Paris, Mr. Ticknor travelled through Switzer- 
land, enjoying the scenery and excursions very much, but the 
society more. He met Madame Rilliet, of whom Benjamin Con- 
stant said, ‘Elle a toutes les vertus quelle affecte’, And 
Madame Necker, a cousin of Mad. de Staél, of whom the latter 
once said, ‘Ma cousine Necker a tous les talens qu’on me suppose, 
et toutes les vertus que je n'ai pas’. 

Mr. Ticknor’s visit to M. Huber at his country place near 
Geneva, was very interesting ; he thus describes it:—‘ He was 
nearly seventy years old, the author of an extraordinary treatise 
on the Economy of Bees. . . . To my fresh surprise, I saw for 
myself, what I had already known, that the man who had 
written this remarkable work, pre-supposing long-continued ob- 
servations, was entirely blind, and had been so when they were 
made. . . . He was very mild in his manners and conversation, 
sometimes even gay. His family consisted of his wife—who was 
said to have married him for love, under some difficulties—a 
sister, his son, and his son’s wife, with two sweet grandchildren. 
. ... After some time of very pleasant conversation, a little 
granddaughter, who seemed to have very familiar ways with him, 
came running in and climbed upon him, throwing her arms 
round his neck, and saying, “Venez godiiter, papa”, led him’ out 
to the garden, where a simple collation had been prepared for us, 
Everything there was adapted to his infirmity: threads were 
stretched at a convenient height, along the pretty walks, to guide 
his steps, when unaccompanied. He took his part in the colla- 
tion without awkwardness, as if he saw every one and everything ; 
talking agreeably all the time. When it was over, the little girl 
led him back to the house, as if accustomed to the service. In 
talking he spoke very low, so that it was not easy for any one 
but the person he addressed to hear him. It seemed to me 
curious that his conversation was often on subjects connected with 
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the arts, and pre-supposed the use of sight ; and yet such was his 
exact recollection or skill on these subjects, that, as M. de Bon- 
stetten told me to observe, there was nothing in what M. Huber 
said which would remind us of his blindness’. 

The four months which Mr. Ticknor passed in Rome were 
devoted to the study of Italian, and of the ancient and modern 
treasures of the city. These studies, though fully and systemati- 
cally carried out, did not at all interfere with his social enjoy- 
ment. Nobody dined until dark, and there was no visiting in 
the day-time, so that his evenings were always spent in visiting. 
The English formed a large part of the society in Rome during that 
winter [1818]. The Duchess of Devonshire gave conversaziones, 
to which Mr. Ticknor says he went, ‘as to a great exchange, to 
see who was in Rome, and to meet what is called the world’. 
The Portuguese and Russians were represented quite extensively, 
but of the French there were very few. Mr. Ticknor quotes one of 
Winckelmann’s curious letters to Berendis in explanation of this: 
‘A Frenchman’, he says, ‘is not to be improved here. Antiquity 
and he contradict one another’. Each of these different nation- 
alities had separate societies of their own, never meeting together, 
except, perhaps, two or three times a week at a conversazione. 
When Mr. Ticknor first arrived in Rome, he witnessed a very 
extraordinary scene—‘ the celebration of the three-hundredth an- © 
niversary of Luther’s burning the Papal bull, got up right under 
the nose of the Pope! It was very curious. It was in October, 
1818. I had just arrived-in Rome, coming from Germany, and 
was much among the Germans,—with Niebuhr and Bunsen, 
Brandes and Mad. de Humboldt. Niebuhr thought of getting 
up the celebration, and at first intended to have it in his own 
palazzo ; but he changed the plan, and arranged that it should be 
held in a large room in Brandes’s lodgings, he being connected 
with the legation. There was nobody present but twenty or 
thirty Germans, except Thorwaldsen, who, being a Dane, was all 
one as a German; and myself, who was invited as a kind of Ger- 
man. Bunsen read something between a speech and a sermon ; 
and there were prayers, that he had translated from the English 
prayer-book. Brandes read them, and there was a great sensa- 
tion produced in the room. What Bunsen said was fine and 
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touching. At the end, Niebuhr—who always reminded me of the 
Rev. Dr. Channing, a small man, with a great deal of soul in his 
face—went up to Bunsen, meaning to say some words of thanks, 
He held out both hands to him, and then he was completely over- 
come ; he fell on his neck and wept aloud, and I assure you there 
were not many dry eyes in the room’, 

‘The acceptance of the Harvard professorship obliged Mr. 
Ticknor to spend some months in Spain, in order thoroughly to 
study and understand the language and literature of the country. 
He says in one of his letters, ‘What seems mere fiction and 
romance in other countries, is matter of observation here; and, 
in all that relates to manners, Cervantes and Le Sage are his- 
torians’, He gives adroll account of his visits to the Archbishop 
of Granada. He went to the palace and presented his letter from 
the Nuncio. ‘The Archbishop’, he says, ‘is an old man of nearly 
seventy, but so well preserved that he does not look like fifty- 
five, plain in his manners and almost rude, and with a strong air 
of genuine ecclesiastical decision and authority in all he does and 
says. After talking with him a few moments, he took me by the 
coat, and carrying me into a large suite of apartments, gave me 
the key, and said, “There, Sir, these rooms are yours, and this 
servant is at nobody’s orders but yours as long as you are in 
Granada; but you will make use of them or not, just as you 
please, for I never shall inquire. Moreover, I dine at two o’clock 
every day, and you will always have a plate at my table; but if 
you don’t come I shall never complain of it, for I mean you 
should do exactly as you please”.’ In conversation, Mr. Ticknor 
described the Archbishop at his breakfast, chatting freely on all 
subjects, while the little chaplain knelt by his side on a hassock, 
fluently reciting the prayers from the breviary, and his Rever- 
ence always responding at the proper moment with scarcely an 
interruption of-his talk. ‘This same little chaplain, in giving Mr. 
Ticknor an account of an irreligious man, said :—‘ He believes 
neither in God, Christ, nor even the Virgin’; and in describing a. 
library of his at Xeres, he said that ‘among the MSS. there were 
autographs of every one of the apostles and prophets, most of 
which had wrought and still work miracles’. 

It was during this visit to Spain that Mr. Ticknor met Mad. 
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de Teba [the Empress Eugenie’s mother]. He says in his journal: 
‘T do not doubt she is the most cultivated and the most interest- 
ing woman in Spain. Young and beautiful, educated strictly 
and faithfully by her mother, a Scotchwoman—who, for this 
purpose, carried her to London and Paris, and kept her there 
between six and seven years—possessing extraordinary talents, 
and giving an air of originality to all she says and does, she 
unites, in a most bewitching manner, the Andalusian grace and 
frankness, to a French facility in her manners, and a genuine 
English thoroughness in her knowledge and accomplishments. 
She knows the five chief modern languages well, and feels their 
different characters, and estimates their literatures aright; she 
has the foreign accomplishments of singing, playing, painting, 
&c., and the national one of dancing in a high degree. In con- 
versation, she is brilliant and original ; and yet, with all this, she 
is a true Spaniard, and as full.of Spanish feelings as she is of 
talent and culture. One night I saw her play, in the house of 
one of her friends, before about fifty people, the chief part in 
Quintana’s tragedy of Pelayo. The whole exhibition of the 
evening was interesting, and especially so to me, for’ it was got 
up in the true old Spanish style, first with a Loa to the governor, 
then the tragedy, then the entremes. . . . But it was the Countess 
de Teba who played her part like a Corinne, and who, in fact, 
has more reminded me of Corinne than any woman I have 
seen—that carried off every movement of approbation’. Thirty 
years after this, M. de Puibusque, author of ‘ L’Histoire com- 
parée des Littératures Francaise et Espagnole’, being in Boston 
and seeing much of Mr. Ticknor, spoke with great admiration of 
the Countess Montijo, describing the brilliancy of her talent and 
the variety of her culture and accomplishments. Mr. Ticknor 
said he had known but one lady in Spain to whom such a de- 
scription could apply, and had believed her to be the only one; 
but she was the Countess de Teba. M. de Puibusque explained 
that it was the same person, under a title later inherited. 

Mr. Ticknor was now collecting books for his library, and 
when he left Spain was obliged to go back to Paris in order to 
find those which neither Spain nor Portugal could supply him. 
It was on this second visit to Paris that he became acquainted 
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with Prince Talleyrand. The day before he left ‘Paris for 
England, he saw the Prince for the last time at the house of 
Mad. de Duras. It was just at that crisis when there was a 
suspension in the government from the resignation of the Duc 
de Richelieu, and there was some difficulty in arranging a new 
ministry. ‘I had not been in the room five minutes’, said Mr, 
Ticknor, ‘before I perceived that, like the rest of the. world, 
Prince Talleyrand and Mad. de Daves were talking about the 
anxieties of the time. . . . I joined M. de Lenormes, whom I 
knew very well, and we both said as nearly nothing as possible. 
Indeed, there was nothing for anybody else to say. The Prince 
had all the talk, or all but the whole of it, to himself, and he 
was much in earnest in what he said; willing too, I suppose, 
that it should be heard and his opinions known. His view of 
things seemed most sombre. Everything was threatening. No 
sufficient ministry could be formed. The King had nobody to 
depend upon. In short, everything was as dark as possible. 
Mad. de Duras said very little. She was, as everybody knew, 
an important personage in the management of affairs at the 
palace, and was now evidently made unhappy by the view the 
Prince gave of the immediate future, which certainly was gloomy 
enough. At last he rose to go, but continued to talk in the 
same disagreeable strain as he moved very slowly towards the 
door ; and then, at the instant he went out of the room, said, in 
a peculiar tone of voic, “ Ht, cependent, Madame de Duras, il 
ya un petit moyen, si Von savait s’en servir”,' and disappeared, 
waiting no reply. An awkward silence of a moment followed, 
and then making sincerely grateful adieus and admovhdigaui 
to Madame de Duras, I followed him. But I had not got 
fairly into my carriage in the court-yard, before M. de Lenormes 
overtook me, and said that Mad. de Duras would be obliged to 
me if I would return to her for a moment in the library. Of 
course I went, and as soon as I had shut the door, she said, 
“You must be aware of the meaning of the extraordindry con- 
versation you have just heard, and especially of the Prince’s last 
words ; and I hope you will de me the favor not to speak of it 


‘1‘And yet, Madame de Duras, there is a small resource, if they knew how 
to make use of it’. 
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while you remain in France. As you are going away so soon, 
you will not, I trust, feel it much of a sacrifice.” Of course I 
gave her the promise and kept it, although I should have much 
liked to tell the whole conversation at the De Broglie’s, where 
I dined with Humboldt, Lafayette and De Pradt the same 
evening, and who would have enjoyed it prodigiously. But the 
first house at which I dined in England was Lord Holland’s, 
where I met Tiernay, Mackintosh, and some other of the leading 
Whigs, to whom I told it amidst great laughter, Two or three 
times afterwards, when I met Sir James Mackintosh, he spoke 
of Talleyrand, and always called him “Je petit moyen.”’ 

. Mr. Ticknor’s description of the celebrated Scotch beauty, 
Miss McLane, reminds us of Geo. Selwyn’s account of ‘ those 
goddesses, the Gunnings’, who reigned a century before. He 
says ‘her beauty has wrought more wonders than almost any- 
body’s since the time of Helen; for she has actually been 
followed by the mob in the street, until she was obliged to take 
refuge in a shop from their mere admiration, and gave up going 
to the theatre because the pit twice rose up, and taking off their 
hats to show it was done in respect, called upon her to come to 
the front of the box where she sat, and stand up, that they might 
see her. For myself, I could not find her so very remarkable, 
though still I would not appeal from a decision like this, which 
is the decision of a nation. She has a fine face certainly, an 
open, radiant kind of beauty, an exquisite complexion, brilliant 
black eyes and hair, and a very graceful figure and manner. 
Her conversation, too, was light and pleasant and unaffected, 
and, what was most of all to her credit, though she had a perfect 
consciousness of her own beauty, which she took no pains to conceal, 
it was mingled with no conceit. It was like an historical fact 
to her. . . She had half the titles of Scotland at her feet’. 

Mr. Ticknor was much at the house of Sir Walter Scott in 
Edinburgh, who lived there in considerable style. One evening 
Lady Hume asked Sophia Scott to play ‘Rob Roy’, an old 
ballad. ‘A good many persons were present, and she felt a 
little embarrassed by the recollection of how much her father’s 
name had been mentioned in connection with this strange High- 
lander’s; but, as upon all occasions, she took the most direct 
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means to settle her difficulties. . . She ran across the room to 
her father, and blushing pretty deeply, whispered to him. “Yes, 
my dear,” he said, loud enough to be heard, “ play it, to be sure, 
if you are asked, and Waverley and The Antiquary too, if 
there be such ballads.” ’ 

The latter part of Mr. Ticknor’s absence from home was very 
much saddened by the tidings of the death of his mother, whom 
he tenderly loved. In his journal he says:—‘ The first anguish 
of the reflection that I was not with her was almost greater than 
I could bear’. His friendships were ever warm and constant, 
most of them being terminated amy by death. In his old age 
he still had friends of sixty years’ standing. 

Two months after his arrival from Europe, his formal induc- 
tion to the professorships of the French and Spanish languages 
and of belles-lettres took place. His class lectures were 
eminently successful, and Mr. Ticknor was always ready and 
willing to assist individual scholars. His library was open to 
any who wished to consult the books contained in it; and 
he would often lend books to any respectable person who wanted 
them, whether known to him or not. In two years after his 
return home he married Miss Anna Eliot, whose fortune, com- 
. bined with his own, enabled him to live in a style of ease and 
elegance. His home-life was quiet and happy. His hospitable 
and social nature served to make his house unusually attractive 
to the gentlemen of his immediate circle. Mr. George T. Curtis — 
says of the persons who gathered at his suppers :— 

‘TI recall the two Messrs. Prescott, father and son; Mr. Web- 

ter ; the Rev. Dr. Channing ; Dr. Bowditch, the eminent mathe- 
matician and translator of La Place ; Dr. Walter Channing ; Mr. 
John Pickering, a Greek scholar and a learned lawyer ; his 
brother, Octavius Pickering, &c. .... Prescott, the historian, 
not yet an author, was at that time in. the full flush of his early 
manhood, running over with: animal spirits, which his studies 
and self-discipline could not quench; talking with a joyous 
abanilon, laughing at his own inconsequences, recovering himself 
gayly, and going on again in a graver strain, which soon gave 
. way to some new joke or brilliant sally. Wherever he came 
there was a “ fillip ” to the discourse, be it of books, or society, or 
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reminiscences of foreign travel, or the news of the day..... 
The talk flowed freely, and as it naturally would among culti- 
vated people who led busy lives ’. 

Before Mr. Ticknor made his second visit to Europe he resigned 
his place at Cambridge to Longfellow, after being a professor for 
fifteen years. The immediate cause of the European tour was 
the failing health of his wife, for whom he thought the change 
was necessary. He says :—‘ It was not like the parting when I 
left Boston, twenty years before, for England. . . . NowI carry 
all with me. . . . and as I travel surrounded by ‘home, it seems 
not unreasonable to hope for a sort of enjoyment of which I had 
then had no knowledge’. He received a cordial welcome every- 
where, and resumed his former habit of keeping a journal of all 
which would be likely to interest his friends. It is very diffi- 
cult to select, but much more difficult to refrain from quoting 
copious extracts from a journal crowded with names, the very 
sound of which fill us with envy and curiosity, 

They passed several days with Miss Edgeworth. ‘As we 
drove to the door ’, he says, ‘ Miss Edgeworth came out to meet 
us—a short, spare lady of sixty-seven, with extremely frank and 
kind manners, and who always looks straight into your face with 
a pair of mild, deep gray eyes, whenever she speaks to you. . . . 
We had not been in the library five minutes before we were, by 
her kindness and vivacity, put completely at our ease, a sensa- 
tion we are not likely to lose during our visit’. One day of 
their visit to the Edgeworths was rainy, which kept them within 
eo doors, and Mr. Ticknor says that ‘ Miss Edgeworth talked brilli- 

| antly and variously from nine in the morning until eleven at 
night’. After an interval of six months he writes :—‘I look 
back upon my visit to Miss Edgeworth with just the same feelings 
with which I drove away from her door. There was a life and 
spirit about her conversation, she threw herself into it with such 
abandon, she retorted with such brilliant repartee, and, in short, 
she talked with such an extraordinary flow of natural talent, that 
I do riot know whether anything of the kind could be finer’. 

His visit to Wordsworth was full of interest. He says: 
‘Wordsworth, as usual, talked the whole time. He showed us 
the scenery in the spirit of one bred among its beauties... .. 
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He talked about Burns, whose poetry he analyzed with great 
truth and acuteness, considering it as the fresh and unidealized 
expression of the most beautiful of merely human feelings and 
affections, in the better parts of it, and, in this view, of unrivalled 
merit. He described to us his last sad visit to Scott, just as he 
was setting off for Naples, broken down in mind and body, and 
conscious of it; for when his last two stories were mentioned, he 
said, “ Don’t speak of them; they smell of apoplexy ”.’ 

We must omit Mr. Ticknor’s visits to Rogers, Southey, dinners 
at Holland House, &c., and drive with him to Dr. Somerville’s, 
where he passed an hour with the doctor and his truly simple, 
kind-hearted, astonishing wife. ‘He is a good, round, easy 
person, by no means without talent, or fair scientific knowledge, 
both in his profession and out of it ; but enjoys his comfortable 
place as head of the medical part of this grand establishment, 
given out of respect to his wife’s rare merits. She is the 
daughter of one of the Fairfax family, a branch of which is in 
Virginia—Lord Fairfax, Washington’s friend, was one of the 
same family—a little, small, quiet, kindly person of about fifty, 
with a voice “soft, gentle, and low, ever an excellent thing in 
woman”; a good mother, who has educated her family herself, 
and done it well and successfully ; a good wife, managing her 
household judiciously ; a good friend, as Lady Byron knows, to 
whose daughter, Lady King, she has been of great practical use ; 
a domestic person, yet receiving and enjoying a great deal of the 
best scientific and literary society, and frequenting occasionally 
the most exclusive and fashionable ; skilled in the modern lan- 
guages, two of which she speaks fluently ; painting beautifully 
in oil colors, of which we saw many specimens ; and one of the 
most extraordinary mathematicians alive, of whom all the rest 
speak with the greatest kindness and admiration ’. 

Mr. Ticknor, with his family, spent the winter in Dresden, 
where they enjoyed delightful social intercourse with a charming 
circle of friends. They were kindly received by the royal family, 
and a friendship was now formed with Prince John, the trans- 
lator and commentator of Dante’s ‘ Inferno’, which lasted until the 
end of Mr. Ticknor’s life. His visit to Vienna is made more 
interesting by his account of Prince Metternich, and of his vari- 
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ous interviews with him. On one occasion, when invited to dine 
with him, they had a long and interesting conversation of an 
hour and a half before dinner was-announced, of which he gives 
a full and accurate account. ‘Soon after four’, he says, ‘the 
servant came in and announced dinner ; but the Prince did not 
notice him at all. About half-past four another came, an old 
man, with powdered hair and in full dress, to whom the Prince 
merely said, “ Very well,” and went on as earnestly as ever. 
Soon after a third entered, and said :—‘“ The Princess orders me 
to let your Highness know it wants only a quarter to five.” 
“Well,” said he to me, laughing, “since my wife sends for us, 
we must go”; though still he talked a little longer, and during 
the whole time, from beginning to end, did not seem to take his 
eyes off my countenance. At last he rose, and showing me to 
the door by which I had entered, said, “If you will go to my wife 
in the saloon, I will join you in a moment.” I passed through 
the rich and beautiful library, containing, I understand, twenty 
or thirty thousand volumes, but of which, by-the-bye, not a 
sylleble had been said in the conversation, though I had been 
invited expressly to come and visit it. I passed, too, through 
the first ante-chamber, which was empty, and through the second, 
where the dinner-table was waiting. After this began a suite of 
very richly furnished rooms, through which I advanced, until 
their number had become so considerable that I began to think 
I had. made some mistake; but a servant, seeing me hesitate, 
came to me and showed me through two or three more, until I 
came to the saloon where the Princess was sitting, with three old 
ladies and two gentlemen, one of whom I had seen before. It 
was a splendid room, most magnificently furnished, and so large 
that five ormolu chandeliers of great size and beauty were sus- 
pended from its ceiling. I have seen few saloons in palaces so 
rich, and still fewer in such good taste. As soon as I entered it, 
“Well,” said the Princess, “I hope you have had an agreeable 
conference with my husband, for it has been a long one.” ‘So 
long,” said one of the old ladies—who was also a princess, but I 
know not from where—“so long that it has made me very 
hungry.” They all laughed heartily, and we had some lively 
talk for a few moments, till the Premier came in, and, apologiz- 
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ing slightly for his tardiness, took the hungry old princess, and - 
led the way to dinner’. 

We will give two extracts from the journal before us, kept 
during his second visit to. Rome. ‘December 9.—To-day there 
was a great féte and dinner in honor of the birth-day of Winckel- 
mann, held at the villa Albani, under the auspices and presidency 
of Bunsen. . . . Between three and four o’clock, about ninety 
persons were collected, chiefly Germans. . . . Bunsen presided ; 
Thorwaldsen was vice-president, at the other end of the table; 
toasts were drunk, speeches were made, both in German and 
Italian, by the president, by Gerhard, Visconti, etc.; and there 
was a delightful choir of young Germans, who sang with effect 
several ancient Latin hymns and choruses, a part of the Carmen 
Seculare of Horace, and some national German airs. There was 
a good deal of the German enthusiasm about it, and this en- 
thusiasm rose to its height when Bunsen—at nearly the end of 
the feast—went round to the neighborhood of Thorwaldsen, and 
making a speech, and a very happy one, took a wreath of laurel, 
which was supposed by chance to be near, as one of the ornaments 
of the occasion, and placed it on Thorwaldsen’s head. It was a 
fine scene. The venerable artist resisted the honor just so far as 
was graceful, and no further, though taken by surprise entirely, 
for the speech was so shrewdly adjusted that its full purport was 
not intelligible till the wreath was on his temples. But every- 
body felt it was well placed, and a burst of applause followed 
which must have gratified him ’. 

‘February 12.—We had another Roman scene this morning. 
. . . « The young Countess Bolognetti, one of the famous Cenci 
family, took the veil at the Tor de’ Specchi, the fashionable, rich 
convent of the nobility here ; and as the Princess Gabrielli, had 
made arrangements for us to see it, and as the Princess Massimo, 
who once passed four years of her education here, offered herself 
specially to show it to us, we were able to see all that such an 
occasion affords, under agreeable circumstances. . . . We were 
received into the parlor of the convent, where was Count 
Bolognetti, the father, apparently about seventy years old, in a 
full and elegant court-dress of black, with a sword by his side, 
lace ruffles, and powdered hair; the Countess Bolognetti, his 
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daughter-in-law, also in full dress, blazing with diamonds ; 
several of the nuns, old and good-natured; and some of the 
Pope’s noble guards. . . . The company collected fast. . . The 
élite of the fashionable nobility of Rome. . . . The Princess 
Massimo soon proposed to us to go to the church, in order to 
have good places. We found military guards the whole way, 
the passages ample and rich, and the church itself beautiful, with 
marbles and velvet tapestries, great wealth on the altar and in 
its neighborhood, and excellent taste everywhere. . . . Soon 
after we were seated, Cardinal Galeffi came and placed himself 
at the altar, a service of beautiful silver was offered him to wash 
his hands, he put on his robes and took his seat. Immediately 
afterwards six nuns with wax-lights came in, and in the midst 
the Countess Bolognetti, richly but not showily dressed in pure 
white, without jewels, and with a crown of white roses on her 
head. At her side walked a beautiful child, four or five years 
old, bearing on a cushion a jewelled crown. . . . representing an 
angel offering her the crown of heavenly love. She advanced to 
the altar, knelt before the Cardinal, and having received his 
blessing, returned to the body of the church, where she knelt 
before a little prie-dieu, looking pale, but very gentle and 
solemn. The Cardinal celebrated high mass with all the pomp 
of his church, the guards knelt and presented arms, and there 
was more or less stir through the whole church, but she remained 
perfectly motionless, . . . When the Cardinal had partaken the 
sacrament he administered it to her, and she received it with 
much apparent humility, after which, turning to the abbess of 
the convent, an old Princess Pallavicini, she knelt to her, an? 
asked her permission to enter the convent. This being granted, 
she addressed herself to the Cardinal and asked him to receive 
her vows, to which he gave his assent, and added his blessing ; 
and she turned round to the audience, and in a gentle, but firm 
and distinct voice, solicited their prayers while she should pro- 
nounce them. The nuns now took off some parts of her dress, 
and put on that of the convent; she pronounced her vows of 
-obedience, seclusion, &c.; her hair was cut off. . . the Miserere 
was sung, the service for the dead chanted, and she was sprinkled 
with holy water, as the priest sprinkles a corpse. All this 
26 
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happened in front of the altar, as she knelt by the Cardinal. She 
then walked slowly and gently down into the church; knelt in 
the middle of the pavement of marble on a cloth spread there ; a 
black pall was thrown over her feet ; she fell gracefully forward 
on her face, and the pall was spread over her whole person ; and 
with a few more prayers and ceremonies, whatever belongs to an 
entire burial-service was fulfilled, and she rose a nun, separated 
from the world, and dedicated, as she believed, to heaven’, 

Mr. Ticknor did not return to America without another visit 
to England, where he again enjoyed the best society in the 
kingdom. We have only room for one extract from the journal, 
On one occasion he breakfasted with Sydney Smith, ‘ where we 
had’, he says, ‘only Hallam and Tytler, the Scotch historian ; 
just a partie carrée of the first sort. . . . Speaking of the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” Mr. Smith said that it was begun by Jeffrey, 
Horner, and himself; that he was the first editor of it; and that 
they were originally unwilling to give Brougham any direct 
influence over it, because he was so violent and unmanageable. 
After he, Smith, left Edinburgh, Jeffrey became the editor; 
“but,” said Smith, “I never would be a contributor on the 
common business footing. When I wrote an article, I used to 
send it to Jeffrey, and waited till it came out ; immediately after 
which, I enclosed to him a bill in these words, or words like 
them :—‘ Francis Jeffrey, Esq., to Rev. Sidney Smith —To a 
very wise and witty article, on such a subject, so many sheets, at 
forty-five guineas a sheet’. And the money always came; I never 
worked for less.”’ 

On Mr. Ticknor’s second return from Europe, he was wel- 
comed by his friends with the warmest enthusiasm. His corres- 
pondence thereafter gives little insight into his daily life, which 
was domestic and quiet. He always took an intense interest 
in the welfare of his country ; but was so little of a politician, 
that he was at one time spoken of as the man who never voted 
at elections. In a letter to one of his friends, he says:—‘ We 
are all well at my house, and enjoy a quiet winter and many 
most agreeable evenings. I am teaching five or six very nice 
girls, of sixteen to nineteen, who belong to my family, to under- 
stand and love Milton; and it is a great pleasure to find how 
they take to it’. 
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His literary occupation, after his return from Europe, was to 
prepare the ‘ History of Spanish Literature’, on which his scholarly 
reputation chiefly rests. He continued as long as he lived to 
gather whatever could add merit to the work; and the fourth 
edition, with his latest revisions, was prepared for the press by 
Mr. Hillard, after Mr. Ticknor’s death. Mr. Abbott Lawrence, 
the United States Minister, wrote to a friend :—‘I was present, 
a few evenings since, when the Queen asked Mr. Macaulay what 
new book he could recommend for her reading. He replied that 
he could recommend Her Majesty to send for the “ History of 
Spanish Literature,” by an American, Mr. Ticknor, of Boston’. 
(Life of Lord Macaulay, Vol. II., p. 301.) 

His third visit to Europe was made for the purpose of 
selecting and purchasing books for the Boston Public Library, 
in which he took the warmest interest, and to which he 
bequeathed all his books and manuscripts in the Spanish and 
Portuguese languages. 

He grew more feeble in health as he approached his eightieth 
year; but his mind was unimpaired, and he was free from any 
decided bodily ailment. On New Year’s day 1871, his children 
and grandchildren kept the festival with him; but on the third 
day of the year he had a slight stroke of paralysis. On the tenth 
day of his illness he was moved into his beloved library, where 
he died, on the 26th of January. He was occupied in reading 
‘The Life of Scott’, until his strength failed; and when he 
could no longer read it himself, he desired that it should be read 
aloud to him. 

It is quite impossible, even with such voluminous extracts as 
we have taken from the volumes before us, to give the reader 
more than a very meagre idea of the rich collection of anecdote 
and discriminating criticism of character which they contain; 
and we can only refer him to the biography itself, that he may 
at once satisfy his taste, and gratify his curiosity concerning the 
great and good men and women who graced the earlier part of 
the present century. 
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Art. V.—1. The Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
[Sonnets from the Portuguese.] New York: James Miller, 
1874. 

2. Poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. [Sonnets and Songs, towards 
a work to be called ‘The House of Life’.] Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1870. 


In the reign of Henry VIII., the sonnet was introduced from 
the Italian, as a poetical form meet for English thought. Its 
appropriation by our poets is usually ascribed to Surrey, the ill- 
fated Henry Howard, whose verse, with that of his friend Wyat, 
adorned an otherwise sterile period in the literature of England. 
To Wyat, however, the distinction properly belongs. He was 
fifteen years the senior of his friend; yet as their ‘Songs and 
Sonnettes’ were published together, the priority has been given 
to the one of nobler rank. Surrey was, indeed, the better poet 
also; and if Wyat wrote the first English sonnets, Surrey’s have 
the greater merit. Surrey was undoubtedly the first English 
poet to write in blank verse, that great vehicle of dramatic expres- 
sion, thus opening the way to the genius of the Elizabethan age. 
Epic or heroic verse already existed in the rhymed couplet of 
Chaucer. The Trouvére verse and the offava rima, metres of 
French and Italian origin, had been also naturalized, and made 
to take new modifications by this great master of poetic forms. 
But passed over, unclaimed, was the sonnet—this little poem in 
one stanza, consecrated by Petrarch to love and Laura. 

The sonnet is conceived of as divided into two parts; the first 
part consisting of two quartrains, in which the outer lines rhyme 
and the inner lines rhyme; the second part consisting of two 
tercets, in which the first, second and third lines of the one rhyme 
with the first, second and third lines of the other. These are the 
formal elements of the sonnet ; in the last analysis the verse being 
iambic of five accents. The essential principle of the sonnet, as 
intimated in Keats’ lines, 


‘The sonnet swelling loudly - 
Up to the climax and then dying proudly’, 
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consists in diffusing the thought equally through the whole, with 
an utter avoidance of epigram, or detached effects. In this con- 
sists its peculiar beauty and peculiar difficulty. With the earliest 
sonneteers, however, a certain laxity was admitted in the form of 
this verse, and many have been the departures from it in spirit, 
while retaining the outward casket or shell. 

Surrey, in his ‘ Description of Spring’, restricts himself to two 
rhymes, instead of the five to which his verse entitled him ; but 
he -has very faithfully diffused the effect through the whole 
stanza :— 


‘The sweet season that bud and bloom forth brings, . 
With green hath clad the hill and eke the vale; 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings; 
The turtle to her mate hath told her tale; 
Summer is come, for every spray now springs; 
The hart hath hung his old head on the pale; 
The buck in brake his winter coat he flings; 
The fishes fleet with new repaired scale; 

The adder all her slough away she flings; 

The swift swallow pursueth the flies smal()e ; 
The busy bee her honey now she mings; 
Winter is worn that was the flowers’ bale; 
And thus I see among these pleasant things 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs.’ 


At the close of the tenth line the old spelling is retained to mark 
the rhyme. Here, with great variety in detail, the unity of effect 
is observed, each new image serving but as a reverberation to the 
sad burden of the lover’s thought. 

The ‘amoretti’ of Spenser, while preserving the number of 
rhymes in the regular sonnet, vary their order. It will be found 
that the first nine lines rhyme exactly as do the stanzas of the 
‘Fairy Queen’. Sidney’s sonnets, for the most part, are regular 


‘as to the rhymes in the first division of the poem. In the second, 


a greater variety has always been deemed admissible. Here, too, 
where the metre changes, so to speak,a modulation of the theme 
is permitted. This must be rather felt than seen, so careful is 
the sonnet of its oneness—its unity of impression. Keyed 
together with interlocking rhymes and interweaving periods, is 
the whole tiny structure. The sonnets of Shakspeare observe a 
rule of their own. They rhyme alternately, closing with a 
couplet. This is the principle of the ottava rima. The number 
of rhymes, seven, gives the utmost limit for the fourteen lines. 
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The sonnets of Daniel and Drayton rhyme upon the same simple 
plan. One of Drayton’s exemplifies very beautifully the transi- 
tion we have observed as marking the second part of the sonnet, 
Henry Reed, in one of his essays on the poets, while admiring 
its ‘equal tenderness of sentiment and richness of fancy’, does 
not fail to note the ‘exquisite gracefulness of transition from 
the familiar tone in the first part of the sonnet, to the deeper 
feeling and higher strain of imagination at the close ’. 


‘Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and part; 
Nay, I have done, you get no more of me; 

.And I am glad, yea, with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free; 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 

That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 
When his pulse failing, passion speechless lies, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes, 

Now if thou wouldst, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou thight’st him yet recover.’ 


In the closing couplet here greater variety is given by the addi- 
tional unaccented syllable with which the lines end, and the 
solemn iambic effect is exchanged for the freer trochaic. 
Drummond of Hawthornden, whose name Charles Lamb 
places with that of Drayton, Kit Marlowe, and Cowley, as carry- 
ing ‘a perfume in the mention’, is remembered chiefly by his 
sonnets. They are more or less regular in construction, but 
always close with a couplet. The following is very nearly per- 
fect in form and spirit, granted the epigrammatic conclusion :— 


‘Look how the flow’r, which ling’ringly doth fade, 
The morning’s darling late, the summer’s queen, 
Spoyl’d of that juice which kept it fresh and green, 
As high as it did raise, bows low the head: 
Right so the pleasures of my life being dead, 
Or in their contraries but only seen, 
With swifter speed declines than erst it spred, 
And, blasted, scarce now shows what it hath been. 
Therefore, as doth the pilgrim, whom the night 
Hastes darkly to imprison on his way, 
Think on thy home, my soul, and think aright 
Of what’s yet left thee of life’s wasting day: 
Thy sun posts westward, passed is thy morn, 

And twice it is not given thee to be born.’ 
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In most of his sonnets a strain of sadness prevails. He was 
destined to mourn as a lover and as a courtier, losing by an un- 
timely death the lady of his affections, and receiving, as his own 
death-stroke, the news of the execution of Charles I. He was 
faithful to the memory of his betrothed eight years, and then 


loved another woman, from her resemblance to the idol of his 


youth. To this romantic constancy and devotion, add great zeal 
in the king’s cause, and all of chagrin and persecution it entailed 
in the days of the Civil War, and we have the key-note to his 
song. 

‘ Holy George Herbert’, the sweet singer of the Church, whose 
shorter life is embraced in the same era, has written a sonnet 
which is quoted by Coleridge for its great merit. The dactyl or 
trochee, in several instances closing the line, gives a fine effect. It 
is entitled ‘The Bosom Sin’:— 

‘Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round! 

Parents first season us; then schoolmasters 

Deliver us to laws; they send us bound 

To rules of reason, holy messengers, 

Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 

Affiictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in, 

Bibles laid open, millions of surprises ; 

Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness, 

The sound of glory ringing in our ears: 

Without, our shame; within, our consciences ; 

Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears — 

Yet all these fences and their whole array 

One cunning bosom-sin blows quite away.’ 
Coleridge says of this sonnet that it is ‘equally admirable for the 
weight, number, and expression of the thoughts, and for the 
simple dignity of the language, unless, indeed, a fastidious taste 
should object to the latter half of the sixth line’. And we might 
add another objection, in the interests of the sonnet: the epigram 
with which it closes. 

To Milton is usually ascribed the distinction of being the first 
poet who used the sonnet for other than amatory verse. If this 
was not strictly the case, it may be said to have lost with him its 
distinctively subjective character, as in that noble and pathetic 
sonnet ‘On the Massacre in Piedmont’. Several of Milton’s 
sonnets, though he has written but few, are among the most per- 
fect in the language. That incomparable one, ‘On his Blindness’, 
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in addition to its moral and imaginative beauty, is absolutely 
faultless in form and spirit. Milton was careful never to close 
his sonnets with a couplet, whatever variety he admitted in the 
second part as to the disposition of the rhymes. He thus avoids 
even the appearance of an epigram. With no other poet preced- 
ing him is this an invariable rule. 

After Milton, the glory of the sonnet declined. The poets of 
the Restoration ‘puiawed the freer forms of the lyric in the utter- 
ances of fugitive or detached emotion, rather than the restrained 
stanza of the quatorzain. Its power of condensation, as well as 
its suggestiveness, were not to the taste or within the range of 
such writers as Waller, Sedley, and Rochester. The age that 
succeeded this, the age of Anne, with its reaction from the song 
and drama to the moral essays of Pope, was equally adverse to 
the growth of the sonnet. To lyric freedom had succeeded the 
smoothness and precision of the heroic couplet. Not now for its 
restraints, but by reason of its liberty, the sonnet fell into 
neglect. The rhythmic law which permitted the lines to inter- 
penetrate and flow into each other, was as far removed on the one 
side from the epigraramatic rigor of the couplet, as‘was its pecu- 
liar bondage and stateliness, on the other side, alien from the 
careless abandon of the vers de société. 

We must look, therefore, to the poetry of a later period, to 
find the sonnet emerged from its long eclipse, and shining like a 
tiny star in the firmament of letters. In Dr. Johnson’s dispar- 
agement of the sonnet, he gave expression toa sentiment common 
in the literary world of his day. Its influence was still felt, 
when Henry Kirke White, in his little essay on the sonnet, re- 
peated Johnson’s assertion, that ‘the fabric of the sonnet had 
never succeeded in our language’. Of Milton’s sonnets Kirke 
White says, that only one or two of them are ‘ entitled to the 
praise of mediocrity’, But Kirke White is willing to admit 
that the great critic erred in making such a sweeping declaration 
as the above, and instances Sidney and Drummond as successful 
sonneteers. He notices the reviving taste for the sonnet: ‘ half 
a century ago it was regarded as utterly repugnant to the nature 
of our language, while at present it is the popular vehicle of the 
most admired sentiments of our best poets’, Who were these 
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best poets? Bowles and Warton and Charlotte Smith, we are 
told; and they succeed’ the better in the sonnet, in the estimation 
of our critic, the more they depart from a faulty original, the 
Italian model. Warton has a place in Leigh Hunt’s selections 
from English authors, who says of his nine sonnets, that all of 
them have ‘elegance, simplicity, and a touching fervor’. The 
sonnet on Dugdale’s Monasticon is not unworthy of this eulogy, 
and the closing lines are often quoted : 


‘Nor rough, nor barren, are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers’. 


Coleridge, m the Bicgraphia Literaria, acknowledges a debt of 
gratitude to Bowles, whose sonnets were the delight and inspira- 
tion of his youth. 

The poets Kirke White enumerates were the forerunners, in this 
department, of that striking group before whom all the lesser 
lights of their time pale; who make luminous with their genius 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Coleridge, not the least 
among them, in some aspects greater than all, wrote not as often 
in this stanza as one could have wished. Most of his sonnets 
belong to the period of his juvenile verses. That he could excel 
in the sonnet will be seen by the following lines, in which the 
full sweep of the rhythm carries the reader without effort, yet 
without a pause, through the golden mazes of a poet’s fancy. He 
has written upon the Shakspearean model, as to form :— 


‘Ob! it is pleasant, with a heart at ease, 

Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies, 

To make the shifting clouds be what you please ; 
Or yield the easily persuaded eyes 

To each quaint image issuing from the mould 

Of a friend’s fancy; or with head bent low, 

And cheek aslant, see rivers flow of gold 

*Twixt crimson banks; and then a traveller go 
From mount to mount through cloudland, gorgeous land ! 
Or listening to the tide, with closed sight, 

Be that blind bard, who on the Chian strand, 

By those deep sounds possess’d, with inward light 
Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssey 

Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea.’ 


In the beautiful lines, ‘Work without Hope’, quoted in Leigh 


Hunt’s selections, the praise of ‘terseness and melody’, justly 
their due, makes us regret that the fourteen verses were not 
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shaped in the mould of the sonnet. Southey, Lamb, Shelley, 
Keats, indeed all who wrote poetry at all, at this time, in medita- 
tive moods essayed the sonnet. ‘ Elia’s’ sonnets on ‘ Work’ and 
‘Leisure’ are not unworthy the poet-soul of that charming 
humorist. There is no more perfect sonnet in the whole range 
of literature than that of Keats upon Chapman’s Homer. Yet 
there is a singular bit of historical inaccuracy in it, which we 
had overlooked until our attention was called to the subject, and 
which we believe has never been noticed in print :— 


‘Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been, 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold; 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told, 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne; 

Yet never did I breathe its pure serene, 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.’ 


Leigh Hunt comments upon the word ‘stared’ as appropriate to 
the ardent genius of Cortez; and his ‘eagle eyes’ were from the 
life, he adds, as may be seen in Titian’s portrait. But, unfortu- 
nately, it was not Cortez who discovered the Pacific. It was 
Vasquez de Balboa, who first, from the peaks of Darien, beheld 
the wonderful South Ocean, and took possession of it in the 
name of his country. This discovery was long anterior to the 
career of Cortez, who, in his conquest of Mexico, indeed, had no 
eccasion to cross the Isthmus or to go near it. Hapless Balboa! 
persecuted to death in the flesh, and his renown given to another 
through the immortality of a poet’s verse. But what’s in a 
name, and what has this paltry realism to do with the verities 
for which these are but the arbitrary signs? The sublimity of 
the situation remains untouched ; and we stand with this name- 
less one upon the untried peak, the wondrous virgin ocean roll- 
ing in solemn cadence at our feet, partaking with him the 
mystery and the rapture, the farseeing vision of illimitable 
things. Monckton Milnes, in his Life of Keats, tells us of the 
young poet’s enthusiasm as he sat up all night, reading with his 
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friend Clarke, the borrowed copy of Chapman’s Homer. The 
next day the sonnet commemorating his impressions, was laid 
upon his friend’s desk, A number of additional sonnets appear 
among Keats’ literary remains ; of these the best, and one quite 
worthy the theme, is that written upon Chaucer’s charming 
poem, ‘ The Flowre and the Leafe’. Another upon ‘ Homer’ is 
quite inferior. 

Byron wrote very few sonnets; one of the best of these forms 
the introduction to ‘The Prisoner. of Chillon’. In the dedica- 
tion of ‘The Prophecy of Dante’, Byron is thought by Henry 
Reed, (see his essay on ‘English Sonnets’,) to give expression 
through the sonnet to an uncomplimentary opinion concerning 
it, for it is evidently this to which reference is made. Reed has 
misapprehended the lines in question, in which the poet, writing 
to the Countess Guiccioli, apologizes for his imperfect rendering 
of the difficult terza rima, the metre of the ‘ Divine Comedy ’:—- 


‘Lady! if for the cold and cloudy clime 

Where I was born, but where I would not die, 
Of the great poet-sire of Italy 

I dare to build the imitative rhyme, 

Harsh Runic copy of the South’s sublime, 
Thou art the cause; and howsoe’er I 

Fall short of his immortal harmony, 

Thy gentle heart will pardon me the crime.’ 


Reed, however, sees in Byron’s rare use of the sonnet, ‘ with all 
his Italian promptings, proof enough of his sentiments’. And 
little, in truth, did it consort with his undisciplined and stormy 
genius. 

More consonant is this verse with the tranquil and deeply 
meditative spirit of that great poet whom some modern critics 
incline to place, after Shakspeare and Milton, as the most rarely 
endowed, Wordsworth. He has greatly enriched this depart- 
ment of verse, and demonstrated its compass and variety in many 
exquisite productions. Sara Coleridge, in her notes to her 
father’s critical chapters upon Wordsworth in the Biographia 
Literaria, indulges a pleasant fancy, finding a ‘sort of cognate- 
ness or companionable character amongst [the sonnets] as we play 
with a wreath of gems, placing them in many different lights 
and positions for the gratification of the eye, so playing with 
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these jewels of poetry’, she couples, among others, two of the 
fine sonnets dedicated to Liberty. In these the poet deplores the 
extinction of the Venetian Republic and the subjugation of 
Switzerland :— 


‘Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee, 
And was the safeguard of the West: the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 

Venice, the eldest child of Liberty. 

She was a maiden city, bright and free; 

No guile seduced, no force could violate; 

And when she took unto herself a mate, 

She must espouse the everlasting sea. 

And what if she had seen those glories fade, 
Those titles vanish and that strength decay ; 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its final day: 
Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great is passed away.’ 


The majesty and beauty of these lines are fitly mated by those 
upon Switzerland :— 


‘Two voices are there: one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains; each a mighty voice. 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice; 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 

There came a tyrant, and with holy glee 

Thou fought’st against him; but hast vainly striven: 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft ; 
Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left; 
For, high-souled maid, what sorrow would it be 
That mountain floods should thunder as before, 
And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 

And neither awful voice be heard by thee!’ 


Sara Coleridge says of the three sonnets to ‘Sleep’ and the four 
on ‘ Personal Talk’, that they ‘are very beautiful and peculiar ; 
not Miltonic or Shakspearean, or Petrarchian ; nor like the pro- 
ductions of any later sonneteers; but entirely Wordsworthian 
and inimitable’. Shairp, in his study on Wordsworth, speaks of 
his sonnets as forming a literature by themselves. He notices 
the fitness of this form for its purpose. ‘ As each new. thought 
awakes, a new form for it has not to be sought ; the mould is here 
ready, and all the poet has to do is to cast the liquid metal into 
it’. Reed ascribes to Wordsworth the glory of overcoming that 
prejudice against the sonnet before alluded to, and which still 
occasionally revives. 
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Ste. Beuve, in speaking of one of the poets of his own nation, : 
compares the sonnet to a cage which could not hold the eagle. 
Well have our English poets demonstrated that it is not alone 
for the dove and the linnet, or for the expression of the softer 
emotions, but may be made the vehicle of the loftiest and 
sternest passion. Henry Reed, in answering the objection that 
the form of the sonnet does not give scope enough for genius, 
asks very pertinently, what need is there for more ground to 
start from? ‘The peak of a broken crag, or the point of a 
blasted branch’ will suffice ; ‘the majesty of the eagle claims no 
wider sovereignty for his footing, when he is springing from the 
earth to bathe his wings in the floods of the sun. Or when the 
lark soars, like a sick man’s hope, to meet the coming dawn, the 
home he leaves is wrapt in the circumference of a tuft of grass’. 
Returning to the image of the cage, if it imprisons the songster 
behind bars of metrical bondage, can it stifle the overflowing 
melody, that ripples and floats away into space in never-ceasing 
reverberations? Dr. Johnson, in explaining to Hannah More 
how it was that Milton wrote such ‘ poor sonnets’, says of him 
that his was a genius that could cut a Colossus from a rock but 
could not carve heads upon cherrystones. We may reply, as we 
turn to a sister art, that the genius that filled the broad canvas 
with the glory of the Sistine Madonna, shines not less in the ador- 
ing cherubs who look out from the clouds below her feet. These 
angelic infants, framed apart, are not less beautiful in their 
narrow setting; thus the colors of genius glow as brightly in 
the narrow frame-work of the sonnet as in the majestic propor- 
tions of the ‘Paradise Lost’. Wordsworth wrote its most 
eloquent justification in these well-known lines :— 


‘Scorn not the sonnet; critic, you have frowned, 
Mindless of its just honours; with this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound; 
Caméens soothed with it an exile’s grief; 

The sonnet glittered, a gay myrtle leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 

His visionary brow: a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from fairy-land 

To struggle through dark ways; and when a damp 

Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became’ a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains — alas, too few!’ 
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Aubrey de Vere, the friend of Wordsworth, wrote many 
sonnets of considerable beauty. One of two describing the 
Miserere in the Sistine Chapel, fulfils very nearly the conditions 
of this verse :— ; 


‘From sadness on to sadness, woe to woe, 
Searching all depths of grief ineffable, 

Those sighs of the Forsaken sink and swell, 
And to a piercing shrillness, gathering, grow: 
Now one by one, commingling now, they flow; 
Now in the dark they die, a piteous knell, 
Lorn as the wail of exiled Israel 

Or Hagar o’er her outcast: No— 

Never hath loss external forced such sighs! 

O ye with secret sins that inly bleed, 

And drift from God, search out if ye are wise, 
Your unrepented infelicities : 

And pray whate’er the punishment decreed, 

It prove not exile from your Maker’s eyes!’ 


The sonnets of Hartley Coleridge, the genuine poet-son of a 
poet-sire, are of great merit. He devotes a sonnet each to 
‘Homer’, ‘Shakspeare’, and ‘ Wordsworth’. But since Words- 
worth, the most considerable contributions to this department of 
English verse, both in value and quantity, are to be found in the 
works of Mrs. Browning and Dante Rossetti. Mrs. Browning’s 
earlier sonnets are justly charged with faults of style. Edgar 
Poe considered ‘the best objectionable from its extreme artificiality, 
and to be effective, this species of composition requires a minute 
management—a well-controlled dexterity of touch—compatible 
neither with Miss Barrett’s deficient constructiveness, nor with 
the fervid rush and whirl of her genius’, Poe thought ‘The 
Prisoner’ her best sonnet, and noticed the conclusion as ‘ particu- ’ 
larly beautiful ’:— 


‘Nature’s lute 
Sounds on behind this door so closely shut, 
A strange, wild music to the prisoner’s ears, 
Dilated by the distance, till the brain 
Grows dim with fancies which it feels too fine; 
While ever, with visionary pain, 
Past the precluded senses, sweep and shine 
Streams, forests, glades,—and many a golden train 
Of sunlit hills, transfigured to divine. 


The objection Poe made to her ‘themes in general’, most readers 
concur in—that of being ‘ obtrusively metaphysical or didactic’. 
Sara Coleridge, a good critic, selected the sonnet, ‘ Irreparable- 
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ness’, for special commendation. The twenty-eight sonnets of 
her maiden volumes had others added to them by Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s riper genius, increasing the number to forty-three. Of 
these last, the three upon Hugh Stuart Boyd are especially fine. 
But in giving Mrs. Browning the preéminence assigned her in 
this department of verse, we look elsewhere for those strains 
which have challenged competition with the great masters. 

Under the heading of ‘ Translations’, with paraphrases from 
Heine and the classic poets, the American publisher has grouped 
those incomparable ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese’, which, we 
think, should have at least shared the conspicuous position given 
to her inferior and inconsecutive poems in the same stanza. For 
we have all guessed—with due reverence—the open secret. We 
have raised the veil, we have penetrated behind the screen— 
which a very slight acquaintance with the poet’s life permits— 
and read here, both between the lines and within them, the sacred 
autobiographic transcript. These forty-four sonnets constitute a 
poem in fourteen-lined stanzas; each a rounded whole, yet the 
linked sweetness incomplete were any one missing. They are 
quite faultless as examples of erotic verse, in their blended passion 
and purity. In form, these sonnets follow, in all essentials, the 
Italian model. We see here no ‘deficient constructivepess’, 
while we do not miss the ‘ fervid rush and whirl’ of genius. The 
first sonnet, with a touch of awful gladness, strikes the key-note | 
of the symphony, and we follow the inspired musician through 
the several movements—now andante, now allegro, now adagio. 
We see her lifted up out of the valley of the shadow of death, 
her weary feet once more in green meadows, beside the River of 
Life, to pluck there rarer fruits and flowers of a more ravishing 
sweetness than any her sad, aspiring youth afforded. These 
sonnets are among the blossoms of that happy aftermath. At 
the risk of breaking the continuity of the series, we select one or 
two of these poems within a poem :— 


IL. 
I thought once how Theocritus had sung 
Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for years, 
Who each one in a gracious hand appears 
To bear a gift for mortals, old or young: 
And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 
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I saw in gradual vision, through my tears, 

The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, 

Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 

A shadow across me. Straightway I was ’ware 

To weeping, how a mystic shape did move 

Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair; 

And a voice said in mastery while I strove — 

“@uess now who holds thee?” “Death!” I said. But there, 
The silver answer rang, “ Not Death, but Love.”’ 


‘ViiT. 
What can I give thee back, O liberal 
And princely giver,— who hast brought the gold 
And purple of thine heart, unstained, untold, 
And laid them on the outside of the wall, 
For such as I to take or leave withal, 
In unexpected largess? Am I cold, 
Ungrateful, that for these most manifold 
High gifts I render nothing back at all? 
Not so. Not cold, but very poor instead! 
Ask God who knows! for frequent tears have run 
The colors from my life, and left so dead 
And pale a stuff, it were not fitly done 
To give the same as pillow to thy head. 
Go farther! Let it serve to trample on.’ 


*XLIVv. 

My future will not copy fair my past. 
I wrote that once; and thinking at my side 
My ministering life-angel justified 
The word by his appealirg look upcast 
To the white throne of God, I turned at last, 
And there instead saw thee: not unallied 
To angels in thy soul! Then I, long tried 
By natural ills, received the comfort fast; 

hile budding at thy sight, my pilgrim’s staff 
Gave out green leaves with morning dews impearled. 
I seek no copy now of life’s first half! 
Leave here the pages with long musing curled, 
And write me new my future’s epigraph, 
New angel mine, unhoped for in the world.’ 


Mrs. Browning, with a poet’s lyric instinct, has put into verse 
her love, as Tennyson sang his grief, because — 


‘The artist’s part is both to be and do, 
Transfixing with a special central power 
The flat experience of the common man, 
And turning outward, with a sudden wrench, 
Half agony, half ecstasy, the thing 
He feels the inmost: never felt the less 
Because he sings it.’ 


And the common man is the richer for this abandon of. the 


artist, so prodigal of all he holds most dear. 
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The genius of Robert Browning is essentially dramatic ; at the 
opposite pole from the idyllic spirit, which finds in the slow 
movement of the sonnet one of its appropriate vestures. Neither 
is Browning often lyrical. He has been well styled the ‘ mascu- 
line complement’ of the poet-woman who bore his name. She 
was to him the lyric muse. In ‘The Ring and the Book’, 
whose half mystical title seeks to associate itself with the lost 
wife, Browning writes of her :— 


*O lyric Love, half angel and half bird, 
And alla wonder and a wild desire’. 


And her memory is to him a lyric inspiration, as he has most 
beautifully shown in these verses. That he has not written 
sonnets, we explain from the @ priori considerations above 
named. Is it not possible, also, that with a lover’s instinct of 
reverence, he now looks upon this little garden-plot of the muse 
as consecrated ground ? 

Hamerton, writing of the Pre-Raphaelite movement in 
painting, notes certain marks of the sect: ‘ intellectual and 
' emotional intensity, marvellous powers of analysis, sensitiveness 
to strong colors, insensitiveness to faint modulations of sober 
tint, curious enjoyment of quaintness and rigidity in arrange- 
ment, absolute indifference to grace, size, and majesty’. The 
writings of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, leader in that school of 
poetry, so-called, which bears the title Pre-Raphaelite, might 
be expected to present the same general characteristics. Rossetti 
is both painter and poet, skilled in each art, and bringing to 
each, as far as the dissimilarity of their province allows, similar 
canons, similar realistic treatment. But this realist is at the 
same time a mystic, and these blended tendencies produce poems 
—for we speak of him as poet only—not wanting in grace and 
dignity ; quaint often with an archaic mannerism ; intense as life 
is under all disguises of shadowy appearance ; yet ever and anon 
vailing the half-revealed thought with some silvery-cadenced 
symbolism, itself made real. In words he is a prodigal colorist, 
bringing rare purple and azure, red and gold, to enrich his 
canvas. Asa metrist, Rossetti evinces great variety within a 
certain compass, striking out delicate modulations of tone, and 
27 
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giving care to the elaboration of musical iterations and asson- 
ances. Of his fifty sonnets contributed ‘towards a work to be 
called “The House of Life”,’ twenty-eight are love-poems. The 
others are, with few exceptions, equally subjective; the poet, 
speaking in his own person, revolves some of the aspects of the 
moral universe, as reflected in the wizard’s glass of the microcosm 
man. The ‘realizing mysticism’, of which Morris speaks as 
characteristic of all of Rossetti’s writings, interpenetrates more 
or less his sonnets, We give a portion of this poet’s criticism 
upon these productions of a brother singer. After noticing the 
difficulties of the sonnet, the vice of obscurity, above all, from 
which he owns these are not entirely free, Morris adds, ‘To ex- 
press some deep piece of thought or feeling completely, and with 
beauty, in the narrow limits of fourteen lines, and in such a way 
that no line should be useless, or barren of some reflex of the 
main idea ; to leave the due impression of the whole thought on 
the mind by the weight and beauty of the ending ; and to do all 
this without losing simplicity, without affectation of any kind, 
and with exquisite choiceness of diction and rhyme, is as surely 
a very great achievement, and among the things most worth 
doing, as it is exceedingly rare to find done. But few of these 
sonnets fall short of this highest standard; and they seem 
withal the most natural and purest expression of the peculiar 
mysticism spoken of above’. These sonnets are strung loosely 
together upon their thread of purpose, and we easily detach one 
here and there from their number. 


‘SONNET XXX. 
KNOWN IN VAIN. 


As two whose love, first foolish, widening scope, 
Knows suddenly, with music high and soft, 

The Holy of holies; who because they scoff’d, 

Are now amazed with shame, nor dare to cope 

With the whole truth aloud, lest heaven should ope; 
Yet, at their meetings, laugh not as they laugh’d 

In speech; nor speak, at length; but sitting oft 
Together, within hopeless sight of hope, 

For hours are silent:—so it happeneth 

When work and will awake too late to gaze 

After their life sailed by, and hold their breath. 

Ah! who shall dare to search through what sad maze 
Thenceforth their incommunicable ways 

Follow the desultory feet of Death?’ 
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‘SONNET XLVI. 
A SUPERSCRIPTION. 


Look in my face; my name is Might-have-been; 

I am also called No-more, Too-late, Farewell; 
Unto thine ear I hold the dead sea-shell, 

Cast up thy life’s foam-fretted feet between; 

Unto thine eyes the glass where that is seen 
Which had life’s form and love’s, but by my spell 
Is now a shaken shadow intolerable, 

Of ultimate things unuttered the frail screen. 


Mark me, how still I am! But should there dart 
One moment through thy soul the soft surprise 

Of that winged peace which lulls the breath of sighs, 
Then shalt thou see me smile, and turn apart 

Thy visage to mine ambush at thy heart, 

Sleepless with cold commemorative eyes.’ 


Wordsworth, in his classification of poetic ‘moulds’, includes 
the sonnet under the Jdyllium, and in his hands it was made 
eminently idyllic. We have seen, however, that it may be made 
as truly a lyric as the song, and we note a reversion to its early 
amatory uses. Christina Rossetti, a Pre-Raphaelite like her 
brother, who to much of that prerequisite of poetry, imagination, 
adds a mastery over the technique of her art, has not been without 
some success in the sonnet. We give one, entitled— 


‘REMEMBER. 


Remember me when I am gone away, 

Gone far away into the silent land, 

’ Where you can no more hold me by the hand; 
Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay. 
Remember me when no more day by day 
You tell me of our future that you planned: 
Only remember me; you understand 

It will be late to counsel then or pray: 

Yet if you should forget me for awhile, 
And afterwards remember, do not grieve; 
For if the darkness and corruption leave 

A vestige of the thoughts that once I had, 
Better by far you should forget end smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad.’ 


As a modern companion-piece to Herbert’s religious sonnet 
already quoted, we give the following noble verse of Trench :— 


‘Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in thy presence will prevail to make — 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 

What parchéd grounds refresh, as with a shower! 
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We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all the distant and the near 

Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear; 

We kneel how weak, we rise how full of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others — that we are not always strong; 

That we are ever overborne with care; 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And joy, and strength, and courage, are with thee?’ 


Tennyson, the great idyllic poet of the age, has written very 
few sonnets. One of his best and most spirited is that upon the 
outbreak of the Polish insurrection. Another registers a familiar 
yet inexplicable mental condition, well worth a poet’s considera- 
tion. Rossetti has a ‘song’ upon the same theme, called 
‘Sudden Light ’:— 


‘I have been here before, 
But when or how I cannot tell’, &c. 


SONNET. 


As when with downcast eyes we muse and brood, 
And ebb into a former life, or seem 

To lapse far back in a confuséd dream 

To states of mystical similitude ; 

If one but speaks or hems or stirs his chair, 

Ever the wonder waxeth more and more, 

So that we say, “All this hath been before, 

All this ath been, I know not when or where.” 
So, friend, when first I looked upon your face, 
Our thought gave answer, each to each, so true, 
Opposéd mirrors each reflecting each — 

Although I knew not in what time or place, 
Methought that I had often met with you, 

And each had lived in the other’s mind and speech.’ 


With the Poet-laureate we conclude our survey of the sonnet 
literature of England, although there are other living poets who- 
have made inconsiderable additions to it. Among the Victorian 
poets, Mrs. Browning and Rossetti are easily preéminent. 
American literature has made its contribution to the sonnet 
wealth of the common language. Among these we would notice 
for its excellence, one of Edgar Poe’s, quoted by Stedman as 
embodying the poet’s view of the antagonism between his art 
and science, an antagonism, we believe, like that between religion 
and science, more apparent than real. Poe was remarkable for 
the precocity of his poetic gift. This sonnet, he tells us, was 
written in ‘earliest boyhood ’. 
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‘TO SCIENCE. 


Science! True daughter of old time thou art! 
Who alterest all things with thy peering eyes. 
Why preyest thou thus upon the poet’s heart, 
Vulture, whose wings are dull realities? . 
How should he love thee? or how deem thee wise, 
Who wouldst not leave him in his wandering 
To seek for treasure in the jewelled skies, 
Albeit he soared with an undaunted wing? 
Hast thou not dragged Diana from her car? 
And driven the Hamadryad from the wood 

To seek a shelter in some happier star? 

Hast thou not torn the Naiad from her flood, 
The Elfin from the green grass, and from me 
The summer dream beneath the tamarind tree?’ 


Bryant has a tender, graceful sonnet, modelled also upon the 
rhyming principle of the looser English structure. In it, as 
Poe observes, are ‘some richly imaginative lines’: 





‘TO . 


Ay, thou art for the grave; thy glances shine 
Too brightly to shine long: another spring 
Shall deck her for men’s eyes, but not for thine, 
Sealed in a sleep which knows no waking. 

The fields for thee have no medicinal leaf, 

And the vexed ore no mineral of power; 

And they who love thee wait in anxious grief 
Till the slow plague shall bring the fatal hour. 
Glide softly to thy rest, then: death should come 
Gently to one of gentle mould like thee, 

As light winds wandering through groves of bloom, 
Detach the deiicate blossom from the tree, 

Close thy sweet eyes calmly and without pain, 
And we will trust in God to see thee yet again.’ 


With Poe’s critical papers still before us, we give a sonnet by 
Mrs. Hewitt, which he admires, we think, justly for ‘ the vigor 
of its rhythm ’:— 

‘Hercules and Omphale 
Reclined, enervate, on the couch of ease. 
No more he pants for deeds of high emprize; 
For pleasure holds in soft voluptuous ties 
Enthralled, great Jove-descended Hercules. 
The hand that bound the Erymanthean boar, 
Hesperia’s dragon slew with bold intent, 
That from his quivering side in triumph rent 
The skin the Cleonwan lion wore, 
Holds forth the goblet — while the Lydian queen, 
Robed like a nymph, her brow enwreathed with vine, 
Lifts high the amphora brimmed with rosy wine, 
And pours the draught the crownéd cup within. 
And thus the soul abased to sensual sway, 
Its worth forsakes —its might foregoes for aye.’ 
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Poe bids us notice the ‘unusual force’ of the eighth line, 
‘This force arises first’, as he explains, ‘from the directness, or 
colloquialism without vulgarity of its expression ;—[the relative 
pronoun ‘which’ is very happily omitted between ‘skin’ and 
‘the ”]—and, secondly, from the musical repetition of the vowel 
in Cleonwan, together with the alliterative terminations in Cle- 


oncean and lion. The effect, also, is much aided by the sonorous 
conclusion “ wore ”.’ 

The sonnet is to be found in great perfection in the poetry of 
both Lowell and Longfellow. From the former we give three 
selections out of the twenty-eight incorporated in his collected 


works, most of them bearing an early date. 


me 
TO A. C6: i. 


Through suffering and sorrow thou hast passed 
To show us what a woman true may be: 
They have not taken sympathy from thee, 
Nor made thee any other than thou wast, 
Save as some tree, which, in a sudden blast 
Sheddeth those blossoms, that are weakly grown, 
Upon the air, but keepeth every one 

hose strength gives warrant of good fruit at last; 
So thou hast shed some blooms of gayety, 
But never one of steadfast cheerfulness; 
Nor hath thy knowledge of adversity 
Robbed thee of any faith in happiness, 
But rather cleared thine inner eyes to see 
How many simple ways there are to bless.’ 


We must confess we object, in the above, to the third line, and 
think a poetic inversion would have been as well for the rhyme, 
and better for the rhythm. 


“2¥. 


“For this true nobleness I seek in vain, 
In woman and in man I find it not; 
I almost weary of my earthly lot, 
My life-springs are dried up with burning pain.” 
Thou find’st it not? I pray thee look again, 
Look inward through the depths of thine own soul 
How is it with thee? Art thou sound and whole? 
Doth narrow search show thee no earthly stain? 
Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own; 
Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 
Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone.’ 
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This is very fine, and in the noblest meditative vein. The fol- 
lowing unites the warmth of the love-lyric with the bucolic 
freshness of the idyll :— 


‘sn. 
IN ABSENCE. 


‘These rugged wintry days I scarce could bear, 
Did I not know that in the early spring, 

When wild March winds upon their errand sing, 
Thou wouldst return,-bursting on this still air, 
Like those same winds, when, startled from their lair, 
They hunt up violets, and free swift brooks, 
From icy caves, even as thy clear looks 

Bid my heart bloom, and sing, and break all care: 
When drops with welcome rain the April day, 
My flowers shall find their April in thine eyes, 
Save there, the rain in dreamy clouds doth stay, 
As loath to fall out of those happy skies; 

Yet sure, my love, thou art most like to May, 
That comes with steady sun when April dies.’ 


Longfellow, taking up this little cup of antique mould, still 
fills it with skilled fingers from ‘a well of English undefiled’. 
Besides the ‘ Book of Sonnets’, eighteen in number, he has two 
separate clusters of these poems in his collected works ; and very 
recently he has added to these a ‘ Rosary of Sonnets’. Dante’s 
immortal poem has inspired six or seven of these, and in this 
form he has offered tribute to Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Keats. It is difficult to make a selection where all have some 
charm of thought, and a never-failing finish of form. We will 
close with one of his latest sonnets :— 


‘NATURE. 


As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 

Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 

Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 

And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 

Still gazing at them through the open door, 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 

By promises of others in their stead, ; 

Which, though more splendid, may not please him more : 
So Nature deals with us, and takes away 

Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 

Leads us to rest so gently, that we go, 

Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 

Being too full of sleep to understand 

How far the unknown transcends the what we know.’ 


In the closing line of the sonnet just quoted, he has given a 
novel effect to the verse by the use of the anapest in the second 
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foot. It is a tranquil little poem, full of the pensive beauty of 
the poet’s serene old age; a fiiting close to a life whose work, 
from beginning to end, has never been sullied by a touch of 
impurity. 





Art. VI.—Christian Ethics; or the True Moral Manhood and 
Life of Duty. By D.S. Gregory, D. D., Prof. in the Univer- 
sity of Wooster, O. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 
1875. 

We invite the attention of our readers to this fresh manual of 
ethics. Evidently it belongs to a class of recent books in the 
ethical field, which are destined entirely to displace the obsoles- 
cent works which have so long encumbered our American college 
courses. 

Ethics in its only true, i. e. Christian form, is a comparatively 

recent science. We do not of course forget the fact that there 

has been issued a constant stream of ethical treatises ever since 
the days of Aristotle. These works, however, have little more 
than a nominal kinship with the modern science. They 
uniformly lack the sole true foundation. They consist of an 
agglomeration of undigested empirical precepts, or are based on 
principles utterly unsound. This holds true not merely of the 
non-Christian works of Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, &c., 
but also largely of Christian authors. The reason of this lies 
in the power of tradition. The classic heathen moralists threw 
their practical maxims of life into such clear and attractive forms, 
that Patristic and Medieval theologians were generally content 
to fleat with the current of tradition, and go on repeating the 
trite wisdom of Seneca and Boethius without attempting any- 
thing better. And the Reformation theologians were so exclu- 
sively occupied with the dogmatical side of Christian doctrine, 
that they had little time for productive effort in the field of ethics. 
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And post-Reformation English thought has been, until very re- 

‘cently, so thoroughly tinctured with a shallow deism, that very 
little of a thoroughly Christian character could be looked for 
from that source. So that the majority of the text-books on 
ethics, put into the hands of English and American students up 
to the present hour, are actually little more than the result of the 
old Aristotle tradition, as floating down through the dull channel 
of medizevalism and deism, and then assuming shape under the 
compiling hands of recent Protestant teachers. Scarcely any 
of these compilers inquire earnestly for the true foundation 
of ethics; or, if they do, they do so only to give obscure or am- 
biguous answers. Scarcely one of them finds a fundamental 
unifying principle, and then logically develops the science out 
of that principle, as a consistent organic whole. 

The reason of this failure has evidently been not a lack of 
ability in our modern English writers. It has rather been a 
totally perverse conception of the nature of ethics itself. They 
have been haunted with the delusion that ethics is, or may be, a 
science apart from theology: than which there could not possibly 
be a greater chimera. Just as well talk of dogmatics without 
theology ; and the theology required is not a pale infusion of a 
mere general theism, but a definite Christian theology in precise 
confessional form. For ethics, no less than dogmatics, is a direct 
birth of theology. And until the theology takes a definite shape, 
neither of its out-births can bear a distinct positive character. 
For what does theology teach?’ What I shall believe and do. 
Now, what does dogmatics teach? What I shall believe. And 
what does ethics teach? What I shalldo. Dogmatics and ethics 
are, therefore, simply the two phases of the one science of 
theology. They are also equally related to theology, and equally 
affected by every modification of the theology out of which they 
spring. 

It is an utter failure to see this fact, that explains the heathen, 
deistic, and rationalistic elements that still cling to our common 
text-books on the science. What would we think of a Protestant 
teacher who should attempt to digest a treatise on dogmatics, for 

this Christian age, out of the dim theological notions of Aristotle, 
Seneca, and the leaders of our English deism? But how much 
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less absurd is it to derive from such sources our treatises on 
ethics? If these writers are inadequate to teach us what we 
shall believe, how are they able to teach us what we shall do? 

It was left for that thorough and profound current of evan- 
gelical theology which, set in motion by Schleiermacher, and 
carried out by such men as Nitzsch, Tholuck, Stier, Wuttke and 
Rothe, has become the very marrow of contemporary orthodoxy— 
to rescue the science of ethics from its deistic stagnation, and 
give it a substance worthy of its name. In fact, this revival of 
evangelical theology has the honor of really creating the science 
of ethics in its solely true, 7. e. positively Christian, form. But 
this revival is of so recent date that its benefits are only as yet in 
incipiency of realization. Old habits, old prejudices, and, above 
all, the enslaving potency of tradition, are slow to give way. But 
there are not wanting encouraging signs that the hurtful incubus 

is soon definitely to be thrown off, once and forever. Not least 
among these signs is the preparation, by a professor in one of our 
youngest and best colleges, of the above-mentioned treatise on 
Christian Ethics. This book presents the new ethics. It bases 
the science on God. It gives a clear, positive, Christian solution 
to the great problems of life. Whatever its defects in non-essen- 
tials, in the main point it does not fail. It is based on the right 
foundation. 

We now turn more directly to the work of Dr. Gregory itself, 
and inquire as to how successfully it has carried out its correct 
fundamental principle, both.as to form and as to details of sub- 
stance. 

In general form it departs not widely from the usual distribu- 
tion of the subject-matter. It retains the unfortunate old dis- 
tribution into two parts: Theoretical Ethics and Practical 
Ethics. We say unfortunate, for two reasons: First, because 
theory and practice ought not to be divorced, even in form. The 
soundness of the theory is most deeply felt when its bearing on 
life is presented in organic connection with the theory itself. 
They both go together: they are like background and scene in a 
picture ; the background gives basis for the scene ; the scene gives 
significance to the background. Second, because the actual effect 
of such divorcement is detrimental. Uniformly the student loses 
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his interest so soon as he passes from the theoretical to the prac- 

‘tical part. It is like sinking from the high sphere of inspiration 
and art, down to the sleepy atmosphere of prosy routine. The 
result is that the general impression is seriously weakened. Now, 
had the practical application, in all its details, been presented in 
organic connection with its background of theory, this result 
would have been obviated: both the theory and the practice 
would have been seen in their intensest significance, and hence 
would much more certainly have deeply impressed the student. 
So thoroughly is this the case, that teachers, aware of the dullness 
of the practical part, often do not take their students over’ into it 
at all! Thus, this defective classification tempts them to teach 
only abstract principles, with but little illustrated application to 
concrete life. . 

The theoretical part consists of three divisions: the nature of 
the moral agent, the nature of virtue, and the philosophy of 
duty—divisions which may be convenient, but which evidently 
involve considerable repetition. For, how can the nature of 
virtue and the philosophy of duty be discussed without traversing 
the same ground twice? The practical part consists also of three 
divisions: duties to self, to neighbor, and to God, under the 
heads of individual, social, and theistic ethics. 

A glance at the classification in its details will raise the query, 
whether such a minute subdivision into ‘ parts’, ‘divisions’, 
‘chapters’, ‘sections’, and ‘topics’, may not tend to bewilder 
rather than to help the learner? But it will also show that this 
book isactually more comprehensive in its subject-matter than most 
of the meagre affairs which have hitherto been put into the hands 
of our students; and hence, that it has more justification for its 
multitudinously subdivided contents. 

We now proceed to an examination of some of the peculiarities 
of the contents in detail. And if it should seem that we find 
more to object to than to commend, we take this opportunity to 
correct that impression. The highest praise of the book is that, 
as a whole, it is sound and true. Our strictures will, therefore, 
relate only to the carrying out of the grand plan in the smaller 
particulars. 

We pause then, first, at Dr. Gregory’s definition of ethics, viz. 
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that it is the science of ‘what man ought to do in this present 
world’. This definition is too narrow. It should be as com- 
prehensive as the sphere of the moral. If God and other beings 
than man are moral, then the definition should not exclude them. 
It should not have a specific, but a general form. ~ Wayland’s or 
Wuttke’s definitions are preferable, viz. that it is the science of 
moral Jaw, or simply ‘ the science of the moral’. 

The following statement needs revision, viz.—‘ Ethics is the 
science of the moral faculty, or of man’s moral nature, and is so 
far psychological ; but it is also the science of virtue, or the right 
in conduct, and is so far not psychological’. For it implies that 
virtue is mere action or conduct. But virtue is more than this; 
it is a primitive capability become finally an actual positive 
quality of the soul, and hence is as much an object of psychology 
_ as any other quality of the soul. 

In distinguishing between theology and ethics, religion and 
morality, Dr. Gregory lingers too fully in the maze of tradition. 
He says:—‘ Ethics is the science of human duty; theology is 
the science of God and the mutual relations of God and man’. 
Ethics is not onside of, but inside of, theology: it is one of its 
two halves. How could theology avoid treating of man, the 
creature of God? How could ethics avoid treating of the mutual 
relations of God and man? Again :—‘ Theology aims to pro- 
duce religion ; ethics, morality’. But does not theology also aim 
to produce morality ? And does not ethics also aim to produce 
religion? Do not Dr. Gregory’s own three subjects of ethics, 
viz. duties to self, to neighbor, and to God, include the whole of 
religion? By whom can these duties be ethically done but by 
the truly religious man? The fact is, religion and true morality 
cannot be strictly distinguished : they are but two aspects of the 
same normal, or partially normal, life. This confusion can only 
be avoided by the previously stated method of regarding ethics 
and dogmatics as simply the two organically inseparable halves 
of theology itself. Ethics may, therefore, be contrasted with 
dogmatics, but not with theology. 

Dr. Gregory is thoroughly in accord with the new ethics of 
Rothe, Martensen, and Wuttke, when he holds (p. 18) that 
anything but a truly Christian ethics is utterly worthless. For 
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if the distinctly Christian life is the sole life of true duty, how 
can there be a true science of human duty, which is not a science 
of Christian duty ? 

Is not this position rather venturesome, ‘viz., ‘The bodily 
senses rest; the soul probably never rests, but is always con- 
sciously active’? Of course this may be so; but if 80, some 
curious questions in casuistry might arise. If we are consciously 
active in our deepest sleep, then, this activity is either moral or 
immoral. [Why not non-moral also?—Ed.] But can we have 
been immoral without any waking recollection of it? Or may 
we suppose that we may have been immoral, and also may have 
repented of the immorality without any recollection of either ? 

The relation of the inner revelation in the moral consciousness 
to the revelation in nature, in Scripture, and in miracles, is 
soundly and clearly stated by Dr. Gregory. These revelations 
are not generically different, but are simply complementing parts 
of God’s one revelation of himself to man. Scripture appeals 
successfully to our moral nature, for the reason that we find it 
kindred to what we already have within us. ° 

The subject of man’s corporeal life is largely treated of, and 
properly so. For the moral life-task is largely conditioned by 
the body. In this place Dr. Gregory follows closely in the steps 
of Wuttke. The significance of the resurrection-body is here 
distinctly implied. If the soul is to stand in relation to a 
physical universe, it must have a substantial body. 

The path upon which the soul arrives at God and religion is 
admirably stated. The primary laws of thought, innate in the 
soul as soul, when applied to the facts of experience, inevitably 
land the soul in the idea of a first Cause, personal, rational, 
infinite. There is no possibility of consecutive thinking without 
this outcome. It is simply the evolving of the conclusion 
already locked up in the premises given in man’s constitution as 
affected by experience. Thus Dr. Gregory leads the student to 
see that theism is the only rational theory of the world; and 
consequently that atheism, pantheism, or materialism, are unable 
to find any basis for a science of ethics, 

On page 41, ‘The conscious need of the good’ is spoken of 
‘as the cause of action’. The ‘avarice, or thieving propensity 
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of the thief’, is said to be the cause of the theft. This is an un- 
guarded use of the word cause. Neither a conscious need, nor a 
propensity, are causes of action ; they are but subjective occasions 
of action. The free will may resist them; it sovereignly follows 
or thwarts their promptings, but does not servilely flow with 
them. The cause of the action is the soul’s spontaneity electing 
to follow one or no attraction rather than another. Propensity, 
character, is never a strict cause of action in a free being. 

Dr. Gregory’s definition of ‘the good’ is not as clear as it 
might be. He says:—‘ The good includes the agreeable or 
useful, the perfect and the right’. We should say only the good 
includes the right: and in fact it includes nothing else. The 
good is not multiple, but simple. There are indeed many forms 
of the good, but there is only one kind: it includes only the 
right. The agreeable is not per se good: some forms of sin are 
agreeable. ‘The useful is not per se right: dirks are useful for 
assassins. The perfect is not per se right: the devil is perfect in 
badness. It is only the rightly agreeable, the rightly useful, 
and the rightly perfect, that are forms of the good. And the 
definition of the evil, that it is the opposite of these, is equally 
unguarded. The disagreeable, e. g., is by no means always the 
bad. 

It is only by rendering the good unjustifiably multiple that 
the following table is arrived at :— 


( The Pleasing, 
Positive< The Perfect, 
The Right 
Th 7 am 
e Good as external < The Painful, 
Negative< The Imperfect, 


The Wrong. 


Happiness, 
Positive< Perfection, 
Virtue. 


4 


The Good as internal d Unhappiness 
p] 


Negative< Imperfection, 
q Vice. 





This table has the appearance of making independent codrdinates 
of what are only different phases of the same thing. Perfection 
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and virtue, e. g., in the ethical sphere are but two words for the 
same thing. All ethical perfection is virtue, and all virtue is 
ethical perfection. And how is happiness related to these two ? 
Is it a codrdinate member of the trinity? Is it not rather 
simply the subjective state of him who has virtue.or perfection ? 
And the other three sets of trinities present the same lack of co- 
ordinateness in their respective members, But the general dis- 
tinction of the good as external and internal—as that which the 
world offers in satisfaction to my wants, and as that which is. in 
me, the product of rightly satisfying them—is one of the very 
greatest importance—one the overlooking of which has brought 
great confusion into the science. 

The starting-point of moral action is stated by our author very 
clearly. ‘The soul has normally certain ‘ native wants and appe- 
tencies’ and certain ‘aversions or inappetencies’. The strict 
following out of these in the pursuit of the objects which gratify’ 
them, results in the strengthening and perfecting of the actor ; 
the opposite course results in his ruin. That which perfects him 
is called the good ; that which ruins him is called the bad. The 
first is right; the second is wrong. What, then, is right? That 
which is in normal harmony with man’s constitution. What is 
wrong? That which is antagonistic thereto. And as man’s 
constitution is not logically comprehensible without a designing 
constitutor, hence the right is that which corresponds to God’s 
design in constituting man. ‘The starting-point, and in fact also 
the ending-point, in the moral life, is, therefore, to do that and 
seek that which corresponds to the divine will as concreted in the 
normal constitution of the moral agent. 

The discussion of the will on page 62, leaves much to be 
desired. We protest against the following :—‘The agent always 
decides in accordance with that which appears to him to be on 
the whole the greatest good’. If this is true, then all possibility 
of personal guilt is precluded. For how can a finite agent be 
expected to have infinite knowledge? And what other rule 
can he possibly follow than the highest knowledge of duty which 
he can possibly attain to? And if he always follows what 
thus appears to him as the greatest good on the whole, how can 
he possibly incur guilt? Is God unjust? does he require more 
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than the possible? Is it not in fact the very essence of sin, that 
we prefer a momentary present good to what we well know to be 
the best on the whole? But this difficulty can not possibly be 
avoided, save by abandoning the notion that the will always 
obeys the strongest motive. The will does not do this; it may 
act in arbitrary motivelessness. And thus did act the first sinner 
in the universe. For what strongest motive could there have 
been for him to follow in his sinning? And if you say, God 
himself tempted him to évil, still you do not escape the conclu- 
sion; for then God himself becomes the first sinner; and he 
certainly had no strongest motive to induce him to evil. 

The subject of conscience is treated with great clearness — in 
marked contrast to the unsatisfactory view of Dr. Wayland. 
Conscience is regarded as a ‘ part of the original intuitive furnish- 
ing of the human soul’. It exists at first as mere germ—just as 
reason or imagination. It comes to development through the 
stimulation of experience. It consists of the idea of right with 
its simplifications. This idea has three bearings: right or duty 
to God, to self, and to the rest of creation. It prompts us toward 
a conforming of our conduct to the ideal in these three respects, 
The ideal is attained to through conscience-inspired reason. The 
realization of this ideal, both in conduct and in character, or the 
subjective result of this conduct, constitutes man’s life-task. 

The question as to the true moral motive is not satisfactorily 
settled. The error consists in the full adoption of one view to 
the exclusion of the elements of truth contained in the views 
discarded. When we ask: Ought I to practise virtue because it 
is right? or because it perfects my own being? or because it 
results in my happiness ?—the true answer is not found, as Dr. 
Gregory places it, in the first, to the absolute exclusion of the 
second and third hypotheses; but it is found in all three of them. 
Each of the three answers is true; but each must be so taken 
as to admit of the other two. Any other course is one-sided and 
only half true. There might even be a question as to which 
view is the more fundamental. We might ask: Why is virtue 
right? Is it right because such is God’s arbitrary ordinance ? or 
is it God’s ordinance because it leads to the realization of God’s 
purpose in creating creatures? If the latter, then, what was 
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God’s purpose in creating? Did God create men and angels for 
his own separate sake? or for their own separate sake? or for 
the collective sake of both? Did he create them in order that 
he might render them happy, or in order that they might render 
him happy? Did he create them in order that they might 
become worthy of something in themselves? or simply in order 
that they might become of worth to himself? The true answer 
toall this is found, we humbly suggest, not in any isolated thing 
—not in God alone, not in personal perfection alone, not in per- 
sonal happiness alone—not in the universe to the exclusion of the © 
virtue-practising subject, nor in the subject to the exclusion of 
the rest of the universe—but in all of these together. Isolation is 
death in ethics no less than in philosophy. Man is not an inde- 
pendent waif; he is an organic member of the moral universe. 
He is virtuous not when he absolutely forgets bis own interest, 
nor when he exclusively seeks his own interest, but when he 
properly seeks the good of the whole universe, inclusive also of 
his own good. The day is past when men will intelligently claim 
that we should be willing to be damned for the glory of God, or 
for the salvation of others. The pretence of such willingness is 
either fanaticism or self-deception. It is irrational and absurd. 
The universe is not constituted on any such plan. Every 
rational creature is worth more to himself than all the rest of the 
world together. The greatest possible evil to him would be the 
loss of his soul. His intrinsic worth to himself lies in himself 
together with his surroundings; not in something else. In the 
perfection of himself and of his surroundings, lies the whole 
scope of duty, of virtue, of the life-task. But these surroundings 
include all the rest of the universe: man is virtuous, therefore, 
when he seeks the highest good of himself, together with that of 
all the rest of creation; and he is inspired with the true moral 
motive when he does this consciously and intentionally. In fact 
we might even say, that his motive would be defective if he 
should ignore his individual good. It is perfect only when it 
respects the entire scope of his duty; and he has duties, not 
merely to others, but also to himself. That we should ‘do right 
for right’s own sake’ is only a glittering generality without any 
very clear drift. At most it can only mean that we should do 
28 
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right, because so to do is to promote the good purpose of God in 
creating the universe. 

We have thus objected to the extreme disinterestedness theory 
of virtue for two reasons: it tends to bewilder the conscience on 
the one hand, and to engender Pharisaism on the other. It 
excludes that due regard to our own interest which is a healthy 
dictatd of instinct, of common sense, and of Scripture teaching. 
And in erecting a pretendedly higher standard than this, it 
tempts men to claim to be more virtuous than they are in fact. 

It is in the presentation of the supreme rule of right that this 
work is superior to most of its predecessors. It rejects the theories 
of Hobbes, S. Clarke, Wollaston, Edwards, Wayland, Calder- 
wood, Hutchison, Brown, Hickok, and others, as only partial and 
inadequate, and adopts the view of Martensep, Rothe, Wuttke, 
and of nearly all of the modern evangelical Germans. This view 
is, that the ground and norm of right is the creative will of the 
persona: God as expressive of the nature of God. This view is 
shown to be the true one from three considerations: from the 
mutual relations of God and man, from man’s own moral con- 
sciousness, and from the self-contradictoriness or absurdity of any 
other view. It is at this point chiefly that this ethics, and the 
new ethics in general, breaks fully away from its previous thraldom 
to heathen tradition. 

But how is a knowledge of this rule attained to by the moral 
subject? It is revealed to him by a three-fold divine revela- 
tion—in the constitution of the world, in the constitution of the 
agent, and in the Scriptures. These revelations are different not 
generically, but only in form. They are the complementing 
parts of God’s one revelation to men. The most important of 
the three is the inner revelation in the nature of the moral agent 
himself. The other two are ‘of practical value, as they aid in 
reconstructing or correcting and completing this inner and imme- 
diate practical rule of right’. 

The only seemingly serious objection to the will of God as the 
ground of right, viz. ‘that it gives to right a mutable and arbi- 
trary basis’, is readily and fully disposed of by calling attention 
to the impossibility of God’s having a will mutable and arbitrary 
in the sense intended. ‘ From the very nature of God there can 
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be no arbitrary will of God’. The will of God is the expression 
of his infinite being and perfect character. ‘God never has done, 
and never can do, an unreasonable and arbitrary deed, and he 
never has made, and never can make, an unreasonable and arbi- 
trary requirement’. Here, then, we find a solid, rational, im- 
mutable basis for right ; but we find it nowhere else. 

The subject of sin and its penalty is well presented. Sin is 
action contrary to the agent’s true end. Such action results in 
‘wreck of being’, and attendant pain. This pain ‘may be con- 
sidered as man’s waking up to the consciousness of the destruc- 
tion or dislocation’, or wreck of his being. The penalty of sin 
is this self-destruction, this ruin of the agent by himself. ‘ Every 
transgression of law is self-punishing, or is made to draw after it 
its own punishment’, ‘The punishment of transgression is 
guiltily incurred by the transgressor, rather than malevolently 
inflicted’. The nexus between sin and ruin is just as close as 
that between cause and effect in physics. The only escape from 
the ruin (and its attendant suffering) ‘is to be found in the re- 
moval of the disorder’. The moral nature must, therefore, be 
‘reconstructed’. But, as the sinner has enchained himself to 
evil, he can be recovered from sin ‘only by light and aid from 
without’. Christianity furnishes the needed ‘light and aid’. 

Other excellences and other defects of this book might be 
alluded to; but here we pause. Our purpose is accomplished. 
We only intended to emphasize the fact that a new, thorough, 
live, and, best of all, Christian text-book on ethics is thrown 
upon the field. It is a work which our public instructors cannot 
afford to ignore. 
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Art. VII.—An Examination of President Edwards’ Inquiry 
into the Freedom of the Will. By Albert Taylor Bledsoe. 
Philadelphia: H. Hooker. 1845. 


[The following article was written by a distinguished graduate 
of Yale College, and published, originally, in the Uethodist 
Quarterly Review, New York, for Oct. 1846. The writer was 
not a theologian, but a lawyer, who had been brought up at the 
feet of President Edwards, whom he had long regarded as ‘the 
greatest of metaphysicians’. It was written by him before he 
became personally acquainted with the author of the ‘ Examina- 

- tion’. The reason why it is here republished will be explained 
in a note to this article-—Eb. | 


The Inquiry of President Edwards into the Freedom of the 
Will has long been regarded, and with great justice, as a master- 
piece of human reasoning. It has been considered by its ad- 
mirers as approaching the nearest to ‘demonstration’ of any- 
thing out of the mathematics; and, unless we may except the 
writings of Chillingworth, certainly nothing in the whole range 
of theology can be accounted, in this respect, superior to it. At- 
tempts had often been made to refute it, but .all without success. 
The well-provided argument of Edwards, anticipating almost 
every objection which had hitherto been raised against it, like 
well-tempered armor, had resisted every attack, and turned the 
weapons of its adversaries broken or blunted to the ground. The 
Inquiry has always come out from the furnace of severe argu- 
mentation apparently purified, but not consumed. Still, the 
common sense of mankind has almost uniformly been found on 
the other side. Men have been puzzled and mystified by the 
acuteness of the reasoning, but have not been convinced. Reasons 
have been drawn dehors, (as the lawyers would term it,) to show 
that the consequences of the doctrine would be of the most absurd 
and ruinous nature; that they would involve the world in the 
iron bonds of fatalism, that the freedom of the will would be but 
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a name. Still, the advocates of the doctrine, though denying 
that any such consequences would follow, have turned to the 
undisturbed argument of their champion, and replied, ‘Show us 
the defect there’. ‘ Point us to the step in the whole process of 
the reasoning which does not wait on the one preceding, and lead 
to the one beyond. Show us the fault in his premises, the non 
sequitur in his conclusions, then will we admit the argument of 
Edwards to be unsound; but not before’. Mr. Bledsoe has 
taken up this challenge, and has shown himself fully adequate 
to the task assumed. 

We deem the work of Mr. Bledsoe to be a full, direct, and in- 
controvertible refutation of the celebrated Inquiry of President 
Edwards. It is certainly a little remarkable that, in the long 
and ingenious controversy which has been carried on upon this 
subject, it has always been taken for granted that the will is 
determined. The very language in which Edwards sets forth the 
question which comprehends the subject of his Inquiry, shows 
that it was not at all within the scope of his design to discover 
whether the will is determined ; but (taking it for granted that it 
is) to learn ‘ what determines the will?’ We would not wish to 
be otherwise than serious on so important a subject, but it brings 
to our mind a well-told anecdote related by Archbishop Whateley 
in his ‘ Historic Doubts’, as nearly as our memory serves us, to 
the following effect :—‘ The question was propounded, as an ob- 
jection to the system of Copernicus, when it was first introduced, 
“ Why it was, that when a stone was thrown into the air, it did not, 
on account of the revolution of the earth on its axis, fall to the 
westward of the person throwing it; just as a ball, dropped from 
the top of a mast, instead of falling at its foot, falls as far toward 
the stern of the vessel as the vessel has proceeded on its way?” 
The sage philosophers, not at a loss for a moment for a theory 
to explain the phenomenon, immediately took sides; some con- 
tending that it was because the centrifugal force of the earth dif- 
fered from the motion of the vessel; others, that it was because 
the stone was a part of the earth, but no part of the vessel: each 
in turn attacking and repelling until, from being a war of words, 
it was like to become a war in deeds’. At last it occurred to 
some one of the belligerents, to inquire whether the difference 
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which had been made the ground-work and substratum of their 
discussion really existed. The experiment was tried, and strange 
to relate, the stone which was dropped from the top, instead of 
falling far astern, (as the terms of their discussion required,) fell 
quietly at the foot of the mast, and thus put an end to the fine- 
wrought theories which had thus playfully been started into 
existence. 

The discussions on the freedom of the will might have been 
brought much sooner to a satisfactory determination, had the 
contending parties first inquired into the existence of the fact 
which was to be made the basis of their sybsequent theories. 
But such was not their course. Both Edwards and his opponents, 
the libertarians and the necessitarians, have started from the 
same point—the admission that the will is determined ; and their 
great difference has been in regard to the cause by which it is 
effected—the one contending that the will is determined by the 
strongest motive, and the other, that the will determines itself. 
It is singular, that when such unanswerable objections were 
raised to each of their theories respectively, that it did not occur 
to their advocates that there was an error at the very start. 
While on the one hand the unassailable reasoning of Edwards 
led to a system of necessity, of fatalism, (and that too, by the 
same path that had been pursued by Hobbes and Collins,) a 
system which is repugnant to our feelings, our ideas of religion, 
and the idea of moral responsibility ; still, the self-determining 
power of the will had been reduced to an absolute absurdity by 
the author of the Inquiry, from which the believers in moral 
liberty had never been able to relieve it. Mr. Bledsoe is the 
only writer who has placed the doctrine of the freedom of the 
will upon its proper foundations. West may have had glimpses 
of the true doctrine ; but if he had, he never boldly and strenu- 
ously followed it out. Others may have in terms denied the 
premises of Edwards, but they never placed their denial upon 
intelligible and tangible grounds. It is easy to deal in sweeping 
assertions, but it is sometimes difficult to commend them by 
logical deduction to the minds of those who are seeking for 
truth. And nowhere has this fact been more clearly manifested, 
than in the discussions which have taken place on the freedom of 
the will. 
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What, then, was the doctrine of Edwards? And what are 
the objections of Mr. Bledsoe to it? The great and leading idea 
in the work of the former is, that volition is an effect—that it is 
caused by the producing influence of something else—that it is 
an effect, precisely in the same way that the changes of matter 
are effects. True it is, that some of his disciples have denied that 
he has treated volition as an effect, in this sense; but, nevertheless, 
we do not hesitate to affirm that in all parts of his reasoning 
essential to his scheme, he has used the term ‘ cause’ for that 
which brings something to pass by its producing influence, and 
the term ‘effect’ for that which is thus brought to pass. We are 
aware that Edwards himself says: 

‘Before I enter on any argument on this subject, I would 
explain how I would be understood, when I use the word cause 
in this discourse ; since, for want of a better word, I shall have 
occasion to use it in a sense which is more extensive than that 
in which it is sometimes used. The word is often used in so 
restrained a sense, as to signify only that which has a positive 
efficiency or influence to produce a thing, or bring it to pass. But 
there are many things which have no such positive productive 
influence, which are yet causes in this respect, that they have 
truly the nature of a reason why some things are, rather than 
others; or, why they are thus, rather than otherwise. Thus, the 
absence of the sun in the night is not the cause of the fall of 

‘the dew at that time, in the same manner as its beams are the 
cause of the ascent of vapors in the daytime; and its withdraw- 
ment in the winter is not in the same manner the cause of the 
freezing of the waters, as its approach in the spring is the cause 
of their thawing. But yet the withdrawment or absence of the 
sun is an antecedent, with which these effects in the night and 

winter are connected, and on which they depend; and is one 
thing that belongs to the ground and reason why they come to 
pass at that time, rather than at other times; though the absence 

of the sun is nothing positive, nor has any positive influence. . . 

Therefore, I sometimes use the word “ cause” in this Inquiry, to 

signify any antecedent, either natural or moral, positive or nega- 
tive, on which an event, either a thing, or the manner and 
circumstance of a thing, so depends, that it is the ground and 
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reason, either in whole or.in part, why it is, rather than not, or 
why it is as it is, rather than otherwise ; or, in other words, any 
antecedent with which a consequent event is so connected, that it 
truly belongs to the reason why the proposition which affirms 
that event is true; whether it has any positive influence or not. 
And agreeably to this, I sometimes use the word “ effect” for 
the consequence of another thing, which is, perhaps, rather an 
occasion than a cause, most properly speaking ’.—Pp. 50, 51. 
He here seems to anticipate that this would be the point of 
attack, and has, therefore, under the cover of a most general 
definition, endeavored to conceal the real sense in which the 
term ‘cause’ is used in the Inquiry. Mr. Bledsoe has collected 
a number of passages from the different portions of the Inquiry, 
and has shown from them that Edwards has almost uniformly 
used the word ‘cause’ in the restricted sense. And it may be 
confidently asserted that there is no portion of the reasoning 
which is essential to his peculiar theory, in which he does not 
use, and to the force of which reasoning it is not necessary that 
he should use, the word ‘cause’ as the producing influence of, 
and not the mere occasion, ground, or reason for, volition ; and 
that if you take from the word this restricted sense, you take 
from the reasoning its very pith and marrow. No man who 
shall read the Examination of President Edwards’ Inquiry, with 
his mind directed to this point, can fail to perceive that the 
causality of cause is ‘ wrought into the very substance and struc- 
ture of his whole argument’. ‘Take, for instance, the principal 
doctrine, that the strongest motive determines the will. Search 
the reasoning by which it is sustained, and say if its whole force 
does not rest in the idea that the influence of the motive causes 
the will to be thus, and not otherwise. What force is there in 
what is said about the strength of motives, if there is not some- 
thing in that strength which acts with influence on the will? 
What is meant by the expression that ‘the voluntary action, 
which is the immediate consequence of the mind’s choice, is DE- 
TERMINED by that which appears most agreeable’, unless this 
voluntary action, which is determined by what is most agreeable, 
is the effect produced, brought to pass, by a competent cause? 
Take the application which Edwards makes of the maxim, that 
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‘every effect must have a cause’; what pertinency is there in it 
in the connection in which he introduces it, unless volition is an 
effect which must have a cause? Every one knows the sense in 
which the term ‘cause’ is used in this maxim. It does not 
mean occasion, ground, reason, but it means that which calls the 
effect into being. It does not mean merely an antecedent, it is 
a producing influence which is meant. Now Edwards either 
used the maxim in the same sense, or he was guilty of an unpar- 
donable trick ; or else he was ignorant of its proper application ; 
of neither of which last alternatives have we ever for one moment 
suspected him. Every one who has ever read the ‘ Inquiry into 
the Freedom of the Will’, knows that he has made much use of 
the maxim referred to, for the very purpose of SHOWING that voli- 
tions must have had a cause, and have, therefore, been effects in 
the same sense. And, when treating volitions as effects which 
must have a cause, and in reply to an objection respecting a 
difference in the nature of the free acts of the will from other 
things, he says:—‘It is not the particular kind of effects that 
makes the absurdity of supposing it has being without a cause, 
but something which is common to all things that ever begin to 
be, viz., that they are not self-existent or necessary in the nature 
of things’. 

This quotation, we think, sets forth clearly the views of 
Edwards on the nature of volitions as effects, and the sense in 
which all his reasoning required that they should be understood. 
The phenomena of nature are divided into two kinds: those 
which are self-existent or necessary in the nature of things, and 
those which are not. The former require no cause ; the latter 
do. Volitions are not self-existent or necessary in the nature of 
things ; they therefore require a cause to bring them into exist- 
ence. He makes no distinctions here between volitions as effects, 
and any other events as effects. 

Again: take his notion of reasoning respecting liberty. What 
is the end of his chapter on that subject? Why, to show that 
notwithstanding our volitions may be necessitated, notwithstand- 
ing they may be effects brought about by the prevailing influence 
of their causes, still liberty consists in doing what we will ; to 
show that though the will itself may be bound by an adamantine 
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chain, still if we are not constrained to act against it, or re- 
strained from acting in accordance with it, we are in a state of 
perfect liberty. The manner in which Mr. Bledsoe has exposed 
the sophistry of this argument, and taken from the system of 
Edwards the only prop that supported an apparent consistency 
between a necessitated will and moral liberty, by showing that 
liberty as thus understood is nothing more than physical liberty, 
is worthy of special notice. He has most clearly shown that 
Edwards skilfully (we will not say designedly) made use of a 
popular and almost political meaning of the term liberty, and 
transferred that meaning into his reasoning on the freedom of 
the will. We might go on through all the important chapters 
of Edwards, and show that the idea that volitions are effects in 
the most strict sense of the word, is interwoven into the substance 
of his argument, and is inseparable from it without its absolute 
destruction. 

Mr. Bledsoe meets this fundamental argument in the very 
outset. He denies that volitions are effects ; that is, that they 
are effects in the sense in which they are necessary to the argu- 
ment of President Edwards. He does not deny that in a certain 
sense they may be effects, but he expressly states the sense which 
his denial reaches. No man can for one moment fail to under- 
stand Mr. Bledsoe as meaning, that as the whole argument of 
Edwards was based on the doctrine that volitions are effects 
brought into existence, produced, caused, by something else, so it 
was in this sense (and in no other) that he was concerned to deny 
it. And as the doctrine of Edwards on this point runs through 
all the collateral subjects touched upon in the Inquiry, so does 
the counter doctrine of Mr. Bledsoe run into the same, giving 
them an entirely different aspect. But we prefer to quote from 
his book. 

‘All that I deny is, that a volition does proceed from the 
mind, or from motive, or from anything else, in the same manner 
that an effect, properly so called, proceeds from its efficient cause. 
This is a point on which I desire to be distinctly understood. I 
put forth a volition to move my hand. The motion of the hand 
follows. Now, I here observe the action of the mind, and also 
the motion of the hand. The effect exists in the body, in that 
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_ which by nature is passive; the cause in that which is active, in 

the mind. The effect produced in the body, in the hand, is the 
passive result of the prior direct action of the mind. It is in 
this restricted sense that I use the term in question, when I deny 
that a volition is an effect. I do not deny that it depends for its 
production upon certain circumstances, as the conditions of action, 
and upon the powers of the mind, by which it is capable of 
acting in view of such circumstances. All that I deny is, that 
volition results from the prior action of the mind, or of circum- 
stances, or of anything else, in the same manner that the motion 
of body results from the prior action of mind. Or, in other 
words, I contend that action is the invariable antecedent of 
bodily motion, but not of volition; that whatever may be its 
relations to other things, a volition does not sustain the same 
relation to anything in the universe, that an effect sustains to its 
efficient cause, that a passive result sustains to the direct prior 
action by which it is produced. I hope I may be always so 
understood, when I affirm that a volition is not an effect ’.—Pp. 
47,48. Again: 

‘We always conceive of the subject in which such an effect 
resides, as being wholly passive. President Edwards himself 
has repeatedly said, that it is the very notion of an effect that 
it results from the action or influence of its cause; and that 
nothing is any further an effect, than as it proceeds from that 
action or influence. The subject in which it is produced is 
always passive as to its production; and just in so far as it is 
itself active, it is not the subject of an effect, but the author of 
an action. Such is the idea of an effect in the true and proper 
sense of the word. Now, does our idea of a volition correspond 
with this idea of an effect? Is it produced in the mind, and is 
the mind passive as to its production? Is it, like the motion of 
a body, the passive result of the action of something else? No. 
It is not the result of action; it is action itself. The mind is 
not passive as to its production ; it is in and of itself an action 
of the mind. It is not determined ; it is a determination. It is 
not a produced effect, like the motion of body; it is itself an 
original producing cause. It does seem to me, that if any man 
will only reflect on this subject, he must see that there is a clear 
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and manifest difference between an ACT and an EFFECT ’,—Pp. 
51,52. Again: 

‘Now, if a volition is an effect, if it has an efficient cause, what 
is that cause? By the action of what is it produced? It cannot 
be by the act of the mind, says Edwards, because the mind can 
produce an effect only by another act. Thus, on the supposition 
in question, we cannot ascribe a volition to the mind as its cause, 
without being compelled to admit that it results from a preceding 
act of the mind. But that preceding act, on the same supposi- 
tion, will require still another preceding act to account for its 
production; and so on ad infinitum. Such is the absurdity 
which Edwards delighted to urge against the self-determining 
power of the mind. It is triumphantly based on the concession 
that a volition is an effect ; that as such, the prior action of some- 
thing else is necessary to account for its existence. And if we 
suppose, in accordance with the truth, that a volition is merely 
a state of the mind, which does not sustain the same relation to 
the mind that an effect does to its efficient cause, this absurdity 
will vanish. The doctrine of liberty will no longer be encum- 
bered with it’—P. 56. Again: 

‘It is easy to see how he constructs his system. Every change 
in nature must have a cause, says he: this is very true; there is 
no truth in the world more certain, according to the sense in 
which he frequently understands it. If he means to assert that 
nothing, whether it be an entity, or an attribute, or a mode, can 
bring itself into existence, no one disputes his doctrine. It is 
most true, that there can be no choice without a mind that 
chooses, or an object in view of which it chooses; a mind, an 
object, and a desire, (if you please,) are the indispensable prere- 
quisites, the invariable antecedents, to volition; but there is an 
immense chasm between this position and the doctrine that the 
mind cannot put forth a volition, unless it is made to do’so by 
the action of something else upon it. This immense chasm the 
necessitarian can cross only by stepping over from one branch of 
his ambiguous proposition to another; he either does this, or he 
does not reach the point in controversy at all’.—P. 74. 

These passages are sufficient to set forth the doctrine both of 
the Inquiry and of the Examination on this, the all-important 
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point in the controversy. For a full exposition of his views, we 
can only refer the reader to the work of Mr. Bledsoe itself. Our 
limits will not permit us to extract all that he has said, and Jess 
than all will not do full justice to the author. 

The section on ‘The Maxim that every Effect must have a 

Cause’, and also that which follows it, ‘On the Application of that 
Maxim ’, will repay any one for an attentive and studious perusal. 
The two closing paragraphs of the latter rise into majestic and 
eloquent indignation at the supposition, that the doctrines main- 
tained in regard to the activity of the soul should be thought to 
deprive us of the a posteriori argument for the existence of a God ; 
and urge home upon the advocates of the opposite system a ten- 
dency to the dark and unfathomable gulf of atheism. 
' The chapter on ‘ The Relation between the Feelings and the 
Will’ is one of great importance and originality. Mr. Bledsoe 
is the only writer, so far as we are informed, who has maintained 
that the desires and appetites do not determine volition. He 
considers the mind as composed of two faculties, the sensibility 
and the will. That the former is acted on, and that the latter 
acts, And that although the former may furnish grownds, occa- 
sions, or inducements, on which the latter may act, still it is not 
creative of that action. 

A writer in the October number of the Princeton Review, in a 
notice of Mr. Bledsoe’s book, says :—‘ But having said thus much 
in favor of the book, we are now constrained to say that we differ, 
toto ceelo, from the positions which he assumes, and on which his 
whole system is founded. The first part of these is, that human 
volitions can, in no proper sense, be called “ effects”. The other 
main position is, that our feelings, that is, our desires, passions, 
&c., have no causal influence on volition. As to this point, the 
ingenious author seems to think that he has placed the defence 
of liberty on entirely new ground. He labors to prove that none 
of the defenders of liberty have availed themselves of this prin- 
ciple. And no wonder; for there is scarcely a truth more 
evident to the consciousness of all men, than that their volitions 
are powerfully influenced by their feelings. If a man is in 
danger of perishing by hunger or thirst, have these appetites no 
influence to lead him to will to seize the food or drink within his 
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reach? A system built upon such a false foundation cannot 
stand ’, 

Now we observe, with great deference, however, that from the 
language used in this popular appeal to consciousness, we should 
judge the writer did not fully understand, or else had not 
maturely considered, the portion of Mr. Bledsoe’s work to which 
he refers. ‘If a man is in danger of perishing by hunger or 
thirst, have these appetites no influence to lead him to WILL to 
seize the food or drink within, his reach?’ Most certainly they 
have. Mr. Bledsoe does nowhere countenance any other doctrine. 
But the question is not what may ‘lead him to will’; what 
inducements, or occasions, or desires, may be in the view of the 
mind: but whether the act of the will is the act of the will, or 
whether it is the effect of appetites or inducements which would 
then, instead of leading the man to exercise his will, lead the 
will itself. Edwards himself seems to recognize the same dis- 
tinction in his chapter on ‘ Choosing of Things indifferent’, p. 67, 
in which he says:—‘ The mind in its determination and choice; 
in these cases, is not most immediately and directly conversant 
about the objects presented, but the acts to be done concerning these 
objects. . . In each step of the mind’s progress, the determination 
is not about the objects, unless indirectly and improperly, but 
about the actions, which it chooses for other reasons than any 
preference of the objects, and for reasons not taken at all from 
the objects’. So we believe it is in all cases, with this difference, 
that in the cases of strong desire, appetite, d&c., the attention is 
more strongly attracted to the object as an inducement to the 
mind to act; but that in volition itself, the mind is only conver- 
sant about the willing or the not willing. If we desire to touch 
one of the squares on a chess-board, it is a matter of indifference 
as to the squares themselves, which one we fix upon. But, says 
Edwards, the mind is not conversant about the objects presented, 
but about the acts to be done. ‘The man chooses to take or 
touch one rather than another; but not because it chooses the 
thing taken or touched, but from foreign considerations’. Now 
let us look into this a little. The objects themselves are indiff- 
erent, and of course furnish no motive for choosing one rather 
than the other. But then, says the Inquiry, ‘ the acts to be done 
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are not indifferent, (because the man chooses to take or touch one 
rather than another. . . from foreign considerations.)’ Now, we 
would ask, why are they not indifferent? If I am indifferent 
as to two objects as matters of choice, why am I not equally 
indifferent as to the act of choosing between the two? Edwards 
says, ‘because of foreign considerations’. Now, foreign consid- 
erations may account for the exertion of the mind in willing, 
but they cannot account for an act of choosing where there is no 
choice. That I wish to put my hand on one square of the chess- 
board, will be a sufficient ground for me to exercise my will; 
and the fact that I cannot do so without touching at random, or 
fixing upoh one in particular, will be a sufficient ground or reason 
for touching at random or fixing on some particular square ; 
on the supposition that motives are not the producing causes, but 
only the grounds or occasions, of volition. But if we consider 
motives as the causes of volition, then we say that the fact that I 
cannot touch one of the squares without touching at random or 
fixing on some one in particular, cannot be a cause of my touching 
this square rather than another. Now it may be asked, where 
is the difference between us? We answer, here. Edwards sup- 
poses motive to be the producing cause of volition ; that ‘in every 
act of the will there is an act of choice’; that ‘in every volition 
there is a preference; so that in every act or going forth of the 
will, there is some preponderation of the mind one way rather 
than another’. The volition then to touch that square on which 
. the eye may fix at random, or otherwise fix, rather than to touch 
some other, is, according to Edwards, an act of choice or prefer- 
ence ; which choice or preference must be founded either in the 
nature of the objects, or in the nature of the acts of choosing. 
But the objects themselves are indifferent. And the acts of 
choosing, as such, are indifferent. And the mere fact, that if one 
of two indifferent acts is not done, some evil would follow, though 
it may be a great inducement for acting in some way, is not a 
ground for acting in this way rather than in the other; or, in 
other words, is not a ground for any preference between the two . 
acts. If there is no preference, then (according to Edwards) 
there can be no volition. This would bring the matter to this 
absurdity: that the mind exercises choice where there is no 
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choice, and exercises volition, and does not exercise volition, at 
one and the same time. 

But suppose motives not to be causes, but only the occasions, 
of volition, and how easily is this matter explained. A man is 
urged to do one of two indifferent acts. This is a motive or in- 
ducement for an exertion of his will. He does this act and not 
the other, not because there arises from it any strength of motive 
causing it to prevail over the other, but because he has the power 
of acting without any such predominant motive, because the action 
of the mirid in willing is an independent action. And here we. 
can see the force of the important and just distinction which Mr. 
Bledsoe has made—and observed throughout his work—between _ 
action and its relation to the mind, and motion in its relation to 
matter. The action of the mind is almost always illustrated by 
the motion of matter; and yet, though it is in some respects 
analogous, in other respects there is no analogy at all. Motion 
is always passive. It is always a result. It possesses no self- 
acting principle. But, on the other hand, action is not passive, 
It is not a result in its strict sense. And it is self-acting. And 
this difference is in the very respect which is the ground of con- 
troversy. We think, therefore, that all arguments and illus- 
trations drawn from the analogy between action and motion 
should be abandoned where the discussion is upon that point 
where the analogy fails. 

The chapter in Mr. Bledsoe’s book on the-connection of the 
foreknowledge of God with necessity, has been termed by the 
writer in the Princeton Review, to whom we have already 
alluded, as a ‘curiosity’. If by this epithet it is meant that the 
chapter referred to contains new and important views on the 
_ subject of necessity, we agree with the writer. But if anything 
disrespectful, either to Mr. Bledsoe or his views, is intended, we 
differ from the reviewer entirely. 

Let us then look into the argument of Edwards and the reply 
of Mr. Bledsoe. The former proves by the most irresistible 
reasoning, that the foreknowledge of any future event proves the 
necessity of that event. In other words, an event cannot be 
foreknown unless it be actually and necessarily certain that tlie 
event will take place. Because if the event were not certain, the 
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foreknowledge of it would not be certain, and to that extent, 
would not, in a proper sense, be foreknowledge. Against this 
reasoning nothing can be urged successfully. Up to this point 
Mr. Bledsoe and President Edwards agree. But the latter pro- 
ceeds further. After stating the different ways in which things 
may be necessary, as either necessary in themselves, or necessary 
by consequence, &c., he infers that unless an event is caused by 
something which is not contingent, the event itself would be con- 
tingent ; if contingent, then it might or might not happen, and 
that foreknowledge predicated on it would be uncertain and con- 
tingent. To this Mr. Bledsoe has answered, that foreknowledge 
implies the necessity of the event ; but implies nothing as to its 
cause. He considers the foreknowledge of a future event as in 
the same condition as present knowledge of a present event ; that 
as present knowledge of a present event can exist without any 
reference to the cause of that event, so divine foreknowledge of 
a future event may exist without any reference to its cause. 

This idea is worthy of being followed into greater detail. 
Edwards takes it for granted that foreknowledge cannot subsist 
without evidence or proof: that there can be no evidence of a 
future event which is contingent, and consequently no foreknow- 
ledge of that event. But as foreknowledge is supposed, and that 
foreknowledge must be grounded on evidence, and the cause 
which produces an event is the only proper evidence of such 
future event, therefore the cause must itself be certain. Now 
the fundamental error here is in supposing that the divine fore- 
knowledge is founded in evidence or proof. It is in taking for 
granted that the prescience of the Deity is arrived at in the same 
way, and by the same means, as what we may, perhaps, call the 
foreknowledge of man: that it is a conclusion derived from 
reasoning. If, for instance, I know that in the year 1854 there 
will be an eclipse of the sun, I know it, not because the fact is 
now present to my view, but because it is the necessary conse- 
quence of an unbroken process of mathematical reasoning. To 
my knowledge of this future event, the reasoning of Edwards is’ y 
perfectly applicable. But to God, all things, past, present, or to 
come, are distinctly in view. To him, the knowledge of the 
eclipse is not the result of a process of reasoning. The event 
29 
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itself is before him. To be sure, the causes and connections are 
also present to his omniscient sight, but not as the ground of 
foreknowledge of the event with which they are connected; 
but simply because the Almighty sees all things ‘in presenti’, 
It is idle to say that He cannot foreknow without evidence, 
if by evidence is meant anything else than a full view of 
the event itself, without any reference whatever to its cause, 
God sees the thing itself in futurity, just as we see that which is 
before us. It is not faith, but sight. It is not inference, but 
experience. 

But we think that the reasoning of President Edwards on this 
subject is obnoxious to one of two very serious objections. It 
either reduces volitions to the quality of divine decrees, or else 
it is liable to Edwards’ favorite objection of an infinite number 
of causes. His argument is, that no contingent event, that is, 
no event which has not a cause, can be foreknown, because its 
contingency implies a possibility that it might not happen, 
which is against the supposition that it is foreknown. If then 
the event is necessary, the cause is necessary ; for, as Edwards 
says, that which is necessarily connected with something else 
which is necessary, must itself be necessary. The cause then is 
necessary. But if the cause is necessary, that cannot be contin- 
gent, but must itself be caused by something else which is also 
‘necessary. And so on for an infinite series of causes, unless we 
arrive at the first cause emanating from the bosom of the Deity. 
Now without going further, and inquiring whether Edwards’ 
theory of infinite causes could be still further applied to the 
volitions of the Almighty (which we think would be the case), 
we have the objection to offer, that the doctrine would compre- 
hend the most rigid system of fatalism. A volition of the Deity 
is the producing cause of an event, which is itself the cause of 
something else, and so on; every successive step in which suc- 
cession of events is fixed, certain, necessary, until we reach the 
produced volitions of man. The last link in the chain is depen- 
dent on that which preceded it, and without it could never have 
had existence, or at least necessary, and therefore certain, 
existence: that event in its turn is dependent on another going 
before, until you come to the great first cause, in the mind of 
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God, upon which this whole chain depends—and without which, 
and without its being just such as it is, no one of the successive 
effects would have been the same! Would the event be more 
certain, would the volition have been less free, if the same voice 
that said, ‘ Let there be light, and light was’, had called forth 
that volition without the intermediate steps which we have - 
supposed? Could fatalism bind more rigidly the will, the 
actions, the destiny of man? 

But the writer from whom we have quoted proceeds still 
further, and says :—‘ He (Mr. Bledsoe) acknowledges the absolute 
certainty of all events as foreknown, and admits that there is 
some kind of necessity that they should come to pass. And 
Edwards’ argument requires nothing more. The unfortunate 
use of the word “ necessity ”, by Edwards and his followers, has 
done more to prejudice the minds of sensible men against his 
system than all other causes. According to the proper usage of 
language, liberty and necessity are diametrically opposite ; and to 
say a thing is necessary, and at the same time free, is a contra- 
diction in terms, Certainty and necessity are not the same ; for, 
although everything necessary is certain, everything certain is 
not necessary. Volitions, in certain given circumstances, may be 

-as certain as any physical effects; but volitions are free, in their 
very nature. A necessary volition is an absurdity, a thing in- 
conceivable’. Now, in this passage, the writer concedes every- 
thing that the views of Mr. Bledsoe demand, though we think 
they do not properly represent the views of President Edwards. 
It is true that the former ‘acknowledges the absolute certainty 
of all events as foreknown’; but it is not true, we humbly 
conceive, that ‘Edwards’ argument requires nothing more’. 
The latter certainly goes much further, and infers From the 
certainty of foreknown events, that they must be NECESSARY, in 
the strictest sense of the word. For (as we have before seen) he 
contends that ‘it is impossible for a thing to be certainly fore- 
known toany intellect, without evidence’—that ‘no understanding 
can see evidence where there is none ’—that ‘if there be any 
future event, whose existence is contingent, without all necessity, 
the future existence of the event is absolutely without evidence’. 
Now, in what sense is the phrase, ‘ without all necessity’, here 
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used? Not to signify the certainty of the happening of the 
event ; for that would make nonsense. That would be to make 
President Edwards mean that an event which was not certain, 
could not be foreknown to be certain, WITHOUT EVIDENCE. Such 
was not the meaning of Edwards. He meant this—and the 
- reasoning would be perfectly sound, so far as human fureknow- 
ledge, if we may so speak, is concerned—that admitting the event 
to be certain, it could not be foreknown to be certain, without 
evidence. And if the event did not depend on something else as 
a cause, and this cause did not appear to the prescient, then there 
was no evidence to him upon which to found foreknowledge of the 
event, notwithstanding it might be certain. 

We might extend this article toa much greater length, but 
. that it would be tedious to those who have not read the ‘ Exam- 
ination of President Edwards’ Inquiry ’, and useless to those who 
have. We would, however, take the opportunity of making a 
remark or two on the use which Mr. Edwards makes of the 
terms ‘ground’, ‘reason of’, ‘occasion’, &c. For instance :— 
‘Nothing can begin to be, which before was not, without a cause 
or some antecedent ground or reason why it then begins to be’, 
‘ Nothing is, or comes to pass, without a sufficient reason why it 
is’, &c. The terms here used are perfectly familiar to‘us, and 
we have a perfectly distinct idea of the proposition into which 
they are introduced. And yet there isa fallacy in the use that is 
made of them in President Edwards’ Inquiry, and more especially 
in the writings of his disciples. If the terms ‘ground’, 
‘reason’, ‘ occasion ’, &c., are used with reference to matter, they 
are either most absurdly misapplied, or else must be intended to 
convey the identical idea contained in the strictest sense of the 
term ‘cause’. For to say that force is the reason of motion in 
that which has no reasoning faculty, or the occasion of motion in 
that which cannot perceive any fitness of opportunity, would be 
foolishness. And yet such are the only significations in which 
those terms can be used with meaning, unless we mean by them 
that force is the ‘ producing cause’ of motion. Will it be said 
that the withdrawal of the sun as the occasion, rather than the 
cause, of darkness and of cold, would better illustrate the meaning 
—that by occasion is meant a ‘ negative’, rather than a ‘ positive 
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cause’? To this we answer, that we know no such thing in the 
world as a ‘ negative cause’. It is a contradiction in terms. It 
is a solecism in ideas. The very essence of causality is positive- 
ness. But the very instances adduced do not in the least support 
the form of expression. Darkness and cold are not effects in the 
connection, at least, in which they are here used. They are states 

or conditions of being. ‘The sun, which is a positive cause, pro- 

duces light and heat. When the cause of light and heat is with- 

drawn, the effects cease; the prior state or condition, which had 

been overcome and changed by an active cause, is restored. But 

we have said that the terms ‘ reason’, ‘ occasion’, &c., are mis- 

applied, when used with reference to matter, if they do not 

contain the strict signification of the term ‘cause’. We now 

remark that these terms are equally misapplied when used in. 
relation to intelligent beings, if they do include that signification. 

There is something in the very terms themselves, and in their 

applicability only to beings endowed with the power of per- 

ception, as well as the ability for action, which would at once 

seem to denote a difference between a produced effect and an 

induced act; something which would imply, that the same 

language that would be proper to designate the connection 

between material agency and its effects, would not be proper to 

designate the connection between an act and an inducement to do 

it, where there is an intermediate agent, viz., the mind, which 

may perceive the inducement, and then act or not act. For to 

say that the ‘ reason’, ‘ ground’, or ‘ occasion ’, for any particular 

volition, is strictly the cause of that volition, is the same as to 

say that the reason or ground why, or the occasion when, a thing 

_should be done, is that which actually does that particular thing. 

But we are conscious that such is not the case. For it is the 

mind which wills, and not the ground or reason presented to it. 

It is the man who acts, and not the occasion which is offered for 

acting. 

The very idea of a ‘ground’ or ‘reason’ in view of the mind, 
supposes the mind to take cognizance of it, to weigh it asa 
ground or reason, to decide upon it, to act upon it. It supposes 
an agent—an umpire. In short, it supposes that very thing to 
exist, the absence of which would render it necessary to employ 
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the terms, when applied to matter, either with an absurd meaning, 
or else with the meaning of causality. 

The style in which Mr. Bledsoe’s book is written must com- 
mend itself to all. It is certainly clear, forcible, and without 
redundancy. The author, from beginning to end, evidently had 
his subject, and not its dress and ornaments, in his mind. The 
consequence is, that his language is made to convey, without any 
mistiness, his thoughts; and his illustrations, always good, are 
themselves arguments. Some may, perhaps, think that Mr. 
Bledsoe’s work might have been more condensed without any 
injury to its effect. It is difficult, however, to fix on any stan- 
dard, in this respect, for a treatise on a metaphysical topic ad- 
dressed to men of different mental strength, education, and means 
of obtaining what may have been previously written on the sub- 
ject. The vigorous and well-trained hunter on the Alps will 
leap from cliff to cliff without impediment, while the more feeble 
and less-used stranger may be obliged to clamber up and down 
the chasms over which the other had passed with a bound. So, 
too, the well-schooled metaphysician will need but a mere state- 
ment of principles, while others less experienced will require the 
aid of the successive steps in the reasoning. 

Mr. Bledsoe may well be proud of the part which he has taken 
in a discussion which has engaged, for such a length of tlme,so many 
and so distinguished writers in this and other countries. Were 
he never to contribute anything more to the literature of his 
country, he must still be regarded as having done much in ad- 
vancing its reputation. To expect that his doctrines will com- 
mand the assent of all—that his reasoning will break through 
old and familiar prejudices—or that his work will bring to a close 
a controversy which has been so long and so ably conducted— 
would be too Utopian an anticipation for any sober man to enter- 
tain. But we think it is not going too far to say, that he has 
placed the discussion on grounds from which it will not be easy 
for any successor to shift it. 

The work of Edwards was at one time studied in many of our 
seminaries as a text-book in intellectual philosophy, but has of 
late become disused. We cannot say that we approve of the 
change. As a means of disciplining the minds of students, and 
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habituating them to modes of rigorous reasoning, we do not know 
of any work that can well be substituted for it. But we would 
have the Examination of Mr. Bledsoe to accompany it into our 
schools and colleges. We do not fear the moral risk of such a 
measure ; for we believe that the Inquiry’into the Freedom of 
the Will never had the effect of gaining proselytes to its doctrines, 
though it has always drawn forth homage to the superiority of 
its dialectics. But if it never before made much headway against 
the feelings and consciousness of men through the avenue of hard 
reasoning alone, it will not be likely to become very fatal, since 
there has been such an antidote furnished as the book we have 
been reviewing. , 

We can never, however, recur to the works of Jonathan Ed- 
wards without expressing our admiration of his exalted powers, 
which in some respects have never been surpassed. We can 
never forget that he was one of the first of American writers who 
wrung from our transatlantic brethren some deference to Ameri- 
can talent and learning. We can never forget that from out the 
_wild forests of the New World he sent forth, as an earnest of 
- future contributions to theological literature, a work which all 
the ingenuity of foreign criticism, pointed by a feeling of con- 
temptuousness for the land from which it sprung, never could 
furnish an entirely satisfactory reply. And although the time 
may come when, as a guide in the doctrines of divinity, Edwards 
may have long ceased to be revered as he has been, we should 
regret ever to expect the time to arrive when his works will 
cease to be regarded as a model of forensic argumentation, or to 
. be studied by those who are in the training of education, and 
whose acumen might well be sharpened, and intellects strength- 
ened, by a frequent recurrence to the pages of one of the greatest 
of metaphysicians. 


Nore. 

The ‘ Examination of Edwards on the Will’, of which the 
above article is a review, has long been out of print; and we 
wish to have it republished. For, as we had it on the stocks 
fifteen years, and bestowed upon it, during that period, an 
incredible amount of brain-toil and pains, we are not willing to 
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see it sink into oblivion from sheer neglect. But who will 
republish it? Not ‘the Methodist Book Concern’ of New York ; 
for they have a work on the will of their own, namely, D. D, 
Whedon’s, D. D. Not our Publishing House at Nashville; for, 
even if we were in favor with the authorities at Nashville, they 
have not the money to publish any work, and we have no 
money for such a purpose. And besides, if we had the money, 
we have long since learned, from the testimony of a cloud: of 
witnesses, that no wise man will invest his own money in the 
publication of his dwn works. We first learned this lesson from 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge; and we have since uniformly given 
away our manuscripts, rather than invest money in their publi- 
cation and sale by parties in no way interested in their success, 

Hence the following proposition :—If any publisher, or book- 
seller, will agree to bring out a new edition of our ‘ Examination’, 
he may have it on his own terms. If not, we will publish it, 
piecemeal, in the pages of this Review. About one-fifth of the 
work, including Sec. viii., on ‘The Relation between the Feel- 
ings and the Will’, and Sec. xi., on ‘The Argument from the 
Foreknowledge of God’, has already appeared in this Review. 
The remaining four-fifths would make a series of five articles, 
consisting of about thirty pages each ; which, together with those 
already published herein, contain a discussion of all the great 
questions pertaining to the Philosophy of the Will. 

No book on such a subject could have been more favorably 
reviewed by the press. It was everywhere hailed (except among 
our Calvinistic brethren,) as ‘a full, direct, and incontrovertible 
refutation of the celebrated Inquiry of President Edwards’. 
_ This, not to mention a hundred other names of less note, was the 

published opinion of the Rev. William Sparrow, D. D., and of 
Lord Brougham. If the work has gone out of print, this was 
‘ owing to the failure of the publisher in business, and not of the 
public in appreciation of its claims. There have been, we are 
happy to say, repeated inquiries as to where our ‘ Work on the 
Will’ may be purchased, in consequence of Dr. Dabney’s attack 
on ‘The Philosophy of Dr. Bledsoe’, and Dr. Bledsoe’s reply. 
Thanks to the thunders of Dr. Dabney’s artillery! they have 
awakened our slumbers in regard to our first work; and will, 
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the Lord consenting, awaken that work itself from its long sleep 
of nearly thirty years. 





Art. VIII.—The Works of the Rev. Robert Hall. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


[We intended to prepare an original article, for this number 
of our Review, on the subject of ‘close communion’. But cir- 
cumstances, over which we had no control, have rendered this 
impossible. The Associate Editor, in consequence of temporary 
loss of health and strength, has not been able to contribute an article 
to this number of the Review; a loss which we have very seri- 
ously felt. The immense amount of labor, in reading and think- 
ing, which we have been compelled to bestow on other portions 
of the Review, has not left us the time, nor the strength, to deal, 
as we should like to do, with the subject of ‘close communion’. 

In addition to all this, and more than all this, a Methodist 
Brother has weakened our hands, and discouraged our efforts, by 
admitting into his ‘Christian Advocate’ against us two columns 
of as gross misrepresentations and perversions of truth as could 
well be conceived. These two columns, signed ‘ The Southern 
Presbyterian Review’, were written, as we are informed, by the 
Rev. Robert L. Dabney, D. D., one of the most wily and un- 
scrupulous of all the opponents of our Methodist theology. He 
does not know, as yet, how fearfully he has exposed himself; but 
he is in a fair way to learn; and, when he does learn, he will find 
the truth the most terrible of terrestrial things. 

His Review has fifteen editors; ours has only one. In point 
of learning and ability, they could easily overwhelm us, if our 
cause were not true and just. But as it is, trusting to the good- 
ness of our cause and to the grace of God, we do not fear to meet 
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the whole fifteen, whether they enter the lists, one by one, for 
single combat, or by platoons. But when Methodist editors 
begin to open their columns for the gross misrepresentations of 
us, and of our positions, by our common foes, is it not time for 
us to retire from the field? If our Methodist brethren cannot 
uphold our hands, in so unequal a conflict as to numbers, why 
should they weight them down with such intolerable burdens ? 
We cannot follow our opponents even into Presbyterian periodi- 
cals, in which, during the last twenty years, we have been so 
frequently assailed, without one word of defence. We have 
never had the time for such things; and now, with The Southern 
Review on our hands, the immense labor it requires of us, leaves 
us no leisure for newspaper controversies, or writing for any 
journal but our own. Hence, if Methodist editors will open 
their columns to Presbyterian attacks upon us, and upon our 
philosophy, all we can do is to bear the gross injustice with such 
patience as the grace of God may give us. We have no time to 
undeceive their readers. : 

We do hope, however, that God will bring good out of this 
evil. The conduct of the Methodist editor aforesaid, has caused 
us so much annoyance of mind, and taken up so much of our 
time, that we have been compelled, against the custom of our 
Review, to republish the arguments of another against the prac- 
tice of ‘strict communion’. But, then, these arguments have 
several advantages over and above any we could possibly have 
produced. 1. They were written by a Baptist, and are conse- 
quently free from all suspicion of a.sectarian bias. 2. They are 
so clear and unanswerable, that they must carry in this country, 
as they did in England, conviction to the mind of every Baptist 
whose heart is open to conviction. 3. They will be in the hands 
of our readers, who may not possess the works of Robert Hall, 
the best possible weapons with which to combat the advocates of 
‘close communion’, and open the hearts of Baptists to the views 
and sentiments of the very greatest and most glorious of modern 
Baptists—the immortal Hall himself. Are not these advan- 
tages, (not to mention others,) more than sufficient to compensate 
for the irregularity of republishing what has already been pub- 
lished ?] 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Whoever forms his ideas of the Church of Christ from an 
attentive perusal of the New Testament, will perceive that wnity 
is one of its essential characteristics; and that, though it be 
branched out into many distinct societies, it is still but one. 
‘The Church’, says Cyprian, ‘is one, which by reason of its 
fecundity, is extended into a multitude in the same manner as 
the rays of the sun, however numerous, constitute but one light ; 
and the branches of a tree, however many, are attached to one 
trunk, which is supported by its tenacious root ; and when various 
rivers flow from the same fountain, though number is diffused 
by the redundant supply of waters, unity is preserved in their 
origin’. Nothing more abhorrent from the principles and 
maxims of the sacred oracles can be conceived, than the idea of 
a plurality of true churches, neither in actual communion with 
each other, nor in a capacity for such communion. Though this 
rending of the seamless garment of our Saviour, this schism in 
the members of his mystical body, is by far the greatest calamity 
which has befallen the Christian interest, and one of the most 
fatal effects of the great apostasy foretold by the sacred penmen, 
we have been so long familiarized to it as to be scarcely sensible 
of its enormity; nor does it excite surprise or concern in any 
degree proportioned to what would be felt by one who had con- 
templated the church in the first ages. Christian societies 
regarding each other with the jealousies of rival empires, each 
aiming to raise itself on the ruin of all others, making extrava- 
gant boasts of superior purity, generally in exact proportion to 
their departures from it, and scarcely deigning to acknowledge 
the possibility of obtaining salvation out of their pale, is the 
odious and disgusting spectacle which modern Christianity pre- 
sents. The bond of charity, which unites the genuine followers 
of Christ in distinction from the world, is dissolved, and the 
very terms by which it was wont to be denoted, exclusively 
employed to express a predilection for a sect. The evils which 
result from this state of division are incalculable: it supplies 
infidels with their most plausible topics of invective ; it hardens 
the consciences of the irreligious, weakens the hands of the good, 
impedes the efficacy of prayer, and is probably the principal 
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obstruction to that ample effusion of the Spirit which is essential 
to the renovation of the world. 

It is easier, however, it is confessed, to deplore the malady 
than to prescribe the cure: for however important the preservation 
of harmony and peace, the interests of truth and holiness are still 
more so; nor must we forget the order in which the graces of 
the Spirit are arranged. ‘The wisdom which is from above is 
first pure, then peacable’. Peace should be anxiously sought, 
but always in subordination to purity; and therefore every 
attempt to reconcile the differences among Christians which 
involves the sacrifice of truth, or the least deliberate deviation 
from the revealed will of Christ, is spurious in its origin, and 
dangerous in iis tendency. If communion with a Christian 
society cannot be had without a compliance with rites and usages 
which we deem idolatrous or superstitious, or without a sur- 
render of that liberty in which we are commanded to stand fast, 
we must, as we value our allegiance, forego, however reluctantly, 
the advantages of such aunion. Wherever purity and simplicity 
of worship are violated by the heterogeneous mixture of human 
inventions, we are not at liberty to comply with them for the 
sake of peace; because the first consideration in every act of 
worship is its correspondence with the revealed will of God, 
which will often justify us in declining the external communion 
of a church with which we cease not to cultivate a communion 
in spirit. It is one thing to decline a connexion with the 
members of a community absolutely, or simply because they 
belong to such a community, and another to join with them in 
practices which we deem superstitious and erroneous. In the 
latter instance, we cannot be said absolutely to refuse a connexion 
with the pious part of such societies; we decline it merely 
because it is clogged with conditions which render it impracti- 
cable. It is impossible for a Protestant dissenter, for example, 
without manifest inconsistency, to become a member of the 
established church ; but to admit the members of that community 
to participate at the Lord’s table, without demanding a formal 
renunciation of their peculiar sentiments, includes nothing con- 
tradictory or repugnant. The cases are totally distinct, and the 
reasons which wou!d apply forcibly against the former would be 
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irrelevant to the latter. In the first supposition, the dissenter, 
by an active concurrence in what he professes to disapprove, 
ceases to dissent; in the last, no principle is violated, no practice . 
is altered, no innovation is introduced, 

Hence arises a question, how far we are justified in repelling 
from our communion those from whom we differ on matters con- 
fessedly not essential to salvation, when that communion is ac- 
companied with no innovation in the rites of worship, merely on 
account of a diversity of sentiment on other subjects. In other 
words, are we at liberty, or are we not, to walk with our Christian 
brethren, as far as we are agreed ; or must we renounce their fel- 
lowship on account of error allowed not to be fundamental, 
although nothing is proposed to be done, or omitted, in such acts 
of communion, which would not equally be done, or omitted, on 
the supposition of their absence? . Such is the precise state of the 
question which it is my intention to discuss in these pages; and 
it may possibly contribute to its elucidation to observe, that the 
true idea of Christian communion is by no means confined to a 
joint participation of the Lord’s Supper. He who, in the words 
of the apostles’ creed, expresses his belief in the communion of 
saints, adverts to much more than is comprehended in one par- 
ticular act. In an intelligent assent to that article is compre- 
hended the total of that sympathy and affection, with all its 
natural expressions‘and effects, by which the followers of Christ 
are united, in consequence of their union with their Head, and 
their joint share in the common salvation. The kiss of charity 
in the apostolic age, the right hand of fellowship, a share of the 
oblations of the church, a commendatory epistle attesting the 
exemplary character of the bearer, uniting in‘social prayer, the 
employment of the term brother or sister to denote spiritual con- 
sanguinity, were all considered in the purest ages as tokens of 
communion ; a term which is never applied in the New Testament 
exclusively to the Lord’s Supper. When it is used in connexion 
with that rite, it is employed, not to denote the fellowship of 
Christians, but the spiritual participation of the body and blood 
of Christ. 

When we engage a Christian brother to present supplications 
to God in our behalf, it cannot be doubted that we have fellow- 
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ship with him, not less real or spiritual than at the Lord’s table. 
From these considerations it is natural to infer, that no scruple 
ought to be entertained respecting the lawfulness of uniting to 


commemorate our Saviour’s death with those with whom we fee] : 


ourselves at liberty to join in every other branch of religious 
worship. Where no attempt is made to obscure its import, or 
impair its simplicity, by the introduction of human ceremonies, 
but it is proposed to be celebrated in the manner which we ap- 
prehend to be perfectly consonant to the mind of Christ, it would 
seem less reasonable to refuse to codperate in this branch of 
religion than’ in any other, because it is appointed to be a memorial 
of the greatest instance of love that was ever exhibited, as well 
of the principal pledge of Christian fraternity. It must appear 
surprising that the rite which of all others is most adapted to 
cement mutual attachment, and which is in a great measure ap- 
pointed for that purpose, should be fixed upon as the line of 
demarkation, the impassable barrier, to separate and disjoin the 
followers of Christ. He who admits his fellow-Christians to 
share in every other privilege, while he prohibits his approach to 
the Lord’s table, entertains a view of that institution diametri- 
cally opposite to what has usually prevailed; he must consider it 
not so much in the light of a commemoration of his Saviour’s 
death and passion, as a religious test, designed to ascertain and 
establish an agreement in points not fundamental. According 
to this notion of it, it is no longer a symbol of our common 
Christianity, it is the badge and criterion of a party, a mark of 
discrimination applied to distinguish the nicer shades of differ- 
ence among Christians. How far either Scripture or reason can 


be adduced in support of such a view of the subject, it will be the - 


business of the following pages to inquire. 

In the meanwhile it will be necessary, in order to render the argu- 
ment perfectly intelligible, to premise a few words respecting the 
particular controversy on which the ensuing observations are meant 
especially to bear. Few of my readers, probably, require to be 
informed, that there is a class of Christians pretty widely diffused 
through these realms, who deny the validity of infant baptism, 
considering it as a human invention, not countenanced by the 
Scriptures, nor by the practice of the first and purest ages. 
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Besides their denial of the right of infants to baptism, they also 
contend for the exclusive validity of immersion in that ordinance, 
in distinction from the sprinkling or pouring ‘of water. In 
support of the former, they allege the total silence of Scripture 
respecting the baptism of infants, together with their incompe- 
tency to comprehend the truths, or sustain the engagements, 
which they conceive it designed to exhibit. or the latter, they 
urge the well-known import of the original word employed to 
express the baptismal rite, which they allege cannot, without 
the most unnatural violence, be understood to command any 
thing less than an immersion of the whole body.. The class of 
Christians whose sentiments I am relating, are usually known by 
the appellation of Baptists ; in contradistinction from whom all 
other Christians may properly be denominated Pedobaptists. It 
is not my intention to enter into a defence of their peculiar 
tenets, though they have my unqualified approbation ; but merely 
to state them for the information of my readers. It must be 
obvious that in the judgment of the Baptists, such as have only 
received the baptismal rite in their infancy must be deemed in 
reality unbaptized ; for this is only a different mode of expressing 
their conviction of the invalidity of infant sprinkling. On this 
ground they have, for the most part, confined their communion to 
persons of their own persuasion, in which, illiberal as it may appear, 
they are supported by the general practice of the Christian world, 
which, whatever diversities of opinion may have prevailed, has gen- 
erally concurred in insisting upon baptism as an indispensable pre- 
requisite to the Lord’s table. ‘Fhe effect which has resulted in 
this particular case has indeed been singular; but it has arisen 
from a rigid adherence to a principle, almost universally adopted, 
that baptism is, under all circumstances, a necessary prerequisite 
to the Lord’s Supper. The practice we are now specifying has 
usually been termed strict communion, while the opposite practice 
of admitting sincere Christians to the Eucharist, though in our 
judgment not baptized, is styled free communion. Strict com- 
munion is the general practice of our churches, though the 
abettors of the opposite opinion are rapidly increasing, both in 
numbers and in respectability. The humble hope of casting 
some additional light on a subject which appears to me of no 
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trivial importance is my only motive for composing this treatise 
in which it will be necessary to attempt the establishment of 
principles sufficiently comprehensive to decide other questions in 
ecclesiastical polity, besides those which concern the present con- 
troversy. Iam greatly mistaken if it be possible to bring it to 
a satisfactory issue, without adverting to topics in which the 
Christian world are not less interested than the Baptists. If the 
conclusions we shall endeavor to establish, appear on impartial 
inquiry to be well founded, it will follow that serious errors 
respecting terms of communion have prevailed to a wide extent 
in the Christian church. It will be my anxious endeavor, in the 
progress of this discussion, to avoid whatever is calculated to 
irritate ; and, instead of acting the part of a pleader, to advance 
no argument which has not been well weighed, and of whose 
validity I am not perfectly convinced. The inquiry will be 
pursued under two parts; in the first, I shall consider the 
arguments in favor of strict communion ; in the second, state, with 
all possible brevity, the evidence by which we attempt to sustain 
the opposite practice. 


PART I. 
ARGUMENTS FoR Strict COMMUNION CONSIDERED. 


In reviewing the arguments which are usually urged for the 
practice of strict communion, or the exclusion of unbaptized 
persons from the Lord’s table, I shall chiefly confine myself to 
the examination of such as are adduced by the venerable Mr. 
Booth, in his treatise styled ‘An Apology for the Baptists’, 
because he is not only held in the highest esteem by the whole 
denomination, but is allowed by his partisans to have exhibited 
the full force of their cause. He writes on the subject under 
discussion with all his constitutional ardor and confidence; which, 
supported by the spotless integrity and elevated sanctity of the 
man, have contributed, more perhaps than any other cause, to 
fortify the Baptists in their prevailing practice. I trust the free 
strictures which it will be necessary to make on his performance, 
will not be deemed inconsistent with a sincere veneration for his 
character, which I should be sorry to see treated with the unspar- 
ing ridicule and banter with which he has assailed Mr. Bunyan, 
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a name equally dear to genius and to piety. The reader will not 
expect me to follow him in his declamatory excursions, or in 
those miscellaneous quotations, often irrelevant, which the extent 
of his reading has supplied: it will suffice if I carefully examine 
his arguments; without omitting a single consideration on which 
he could be supposed to lay a stress. 


o 
Section I. 


The argument from the Order of Time in which Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are supposed to have been instituted. 

One of the principal pleas in favor of strict communion is 
derived from the supposed priority of the institution of baptism 
to the Lord’s Supper. ‘That baptism was an ordinance of God’, 
say our opponents; ‘that submission to it was required, that it was 
administered to multitudes before the sacred supper was heard 
of, are undeniable facts, There never was a time since the min- 
istry of our Lord’s successors, in which it was not the duty of 
repenting and believing sinners to be baptized. ‘The venerable 
John, the twelve apostles, and the Son of God incarnate, all 
united in commanding baptism, at a time when it would have 
been impious to have eaten bread, and drunk wine, as an ordinance 
of divine worship. Baptism therefore had the priority in point of 
institution ; which is a presumptive evidence that it has, and ever 
will have, a prior claim to our obedience. So under the ancient 
economy sacrifices and circumcision were appointed and practised 
in the patriarchal ages: in the time of Moses, the paschal feast, 
and burning incense in the holy place, were appointed by the God 
of Israel. But the two former, being prior in point of institu- 
tion, always had the priority in point of administration’. As 
this is a leading argument, and will go far towards determining 
the point at issue, the reader will excuse the examination of it 
being extended to some length. It proceeds, obviously, entirely 
on a matter of fact, which it assumes as undeniable, the priority in 
point of time of the institution of Christian baptism to that of the 
Lord’s Supper; and this again rests on another assumption, 
which is the identity of John’s baptism with that of our Lord. 
If it should clearly appear that these were two distinct institutes, 
the argument will be reversed, and it will be evident that the 
30 
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Eucharist was appointed and celebrated before Christian baptism 
existed. Let me request the reader not to be startled at the 
paradoxical air of this assertion, but to lend an impartial atten- 
tion to the following reasons : 

1. The commission to baptize all nations, which was executed 
by the apostles after our Saviour’s resurrection, originated in his 
express command; John’s baptism, it is evident, had no such 
origin. John had baptized for some time before he knew him; 
it is certain, then, that he did not receive his commission from 
him. ‘And I knew him not’, saith he, ‘but that he should be 
made manifest. to Israel, therefore am I come baptizing with 
water’. If the manifesting Christ to Israel was the end and 
design of John’s mission, he must have been in a previous state 
of obscurity ; not in a situation to act the part of a legislator by 
enacting laws or establishing rites. John uniformly ascribes his 
commission, not to Christ, but the Father; so that to assert his 
baptism to be a Christian institute, is not to interpret, but to con- 
tradict him. ‘And I knew him not’, is his language, ‘ but he 
that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me, Upon 
whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending and remaining on him, 
the same is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. And I 
saw, and bear record, that this is the Son of God’. It was not 
till he had accredited his mission by many miracles, and other 
demonstrations of a preternatural power and wisdom, that our 
Lord proceeded to modify religion by new institutions, of which 
the Eucharist is the first example. But a Christian ordinance 
not founded on the authority of Christ, not the effect, but the 
means of his manifestation, and which was first executed by one 
who knew him not, is to me an incomprehensible mystery. 

2. The baptism of* John was the baptism of repentance, or 
reformation, as a preparation for the approaching kingdom of 
God : the institute of Christ included an explicit profession of 
faith in a particular person, as the Lord of that kingdom. The 
ministry of John was the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight’. All 
he demanded of such as repaired to him was, to declare their 
conviction that the Messiah was shortly to appear, to repent of 
their sins, and resolve to frame their lives in a manner agreeable 
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to such an expectation, without requiring a belief in any exist- 
ing individual as the Messiah. They were merely to express 
their readiness to believe on him who was to come [Acts xix. 4], 
ou the reasonable supposition that his actual appearance would 
not fail to be accompanied with attestations sufficient to establish 
his pretensions. The profession required in a candidate for 
Christian baptism, involved an historical faith, a belief in a cer- 
tain individual, an illustrious personage, who had wrought 
miracles, declared himself the Son of God, was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, and rose again the third day. As the conviction 
demanded in the two cases was totally distinct, it was possible for 
him who sincerely avowed the one to be destitute of the other ; and 
though the rejection of Christ by John’s converts would have 
been criminal and destructive of salvation, it would not have been 
self-contradictory, or absurd, since he might sincerely believe on 
his testimony that the Christ was shortly to appear, and make 
some preparations for his approach, who was not satisfied with 
his character when he was actually manifested. 

That guch was the real situation of the great body of the 
Jewish people at our Lord’s advent is evident from the evangel- 
ical records. In short, the profession demanded in the baptism 
of John was nothing more than a solemn recognition of that 
great article of the Jewish faith, the appearance of the Messiah, 
accompanied, indeed, with this additional circumstance that it 
was nigh at hand. The faith required by the apostles included 
a persuasion of all the miraculous facts which they attested, com- 
prehending the preternatural conception, the deity, incarnation, and 
atonement, the miracles, the death, and the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus. In the one was contained a general expectation of 
the speedy appearance of an illustrious person under the char- 
acter of the Messiah ; in the other, an explicit declaration that 
Jesus of Nazareth, whose life and death are recorded in the evan- 
gelists, was the identical person. But in order to constitute an 
identity in religious rites two things are requisite—a sameness in 
the corporeal action, and a sameness in the import. The action 
may be the same, yet the rites totally different, or Christian 
baptism must be confounded with legal Jewish purifications, the 
greater part of which consisted in a total immersion of the body 
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in water. The diversity of signification, the distinct uses to 
which they were applied, constitute their only difference, but 
quite sufficient to render it absurd to consider them as one and 
the same. And surely he is guilty of a similar mistake who, 
misled by the exact resemblance of the actions physically con- 
sidered, confounds the rite intended to announce the future 
though speedy appearance of the Messiah, without defining his 
person, and the ceremony expressive of a firm belief in an iden- 
tical person, as already manifested under that illustrious char- 
acter. 

3. Christian baptism was invariably administered in the name 
of Jesus ; while there is sufficient evidence that John’s was not 
performed in that name. That it was not during the first stage 
of his ministry is certain, because we learn from his own declara- 
tion, that when he first executed his commission he did not know 
him, but was previously apprised of a miraculous sign, which 
should serve to identify him when he appeared. In order to 
obviate the suspicion of collusion or conspiracy, circumstances 
were so arranged that John remained ignorant of the «person of 
the Saviour, and possessed, at the commencement of his career, 
that knowledge only of the Messiah which was common to en- 
lightened Jews. If we suppose him at a subsequent period to 
have incorporated the name of Jesus with his institute, an altera- 
‘tion so striking would unquestionably have been noticed by the 
evangelists, as it must have occasioned among the people much 
speculation and surprise, of which, however, no traces are per- 
ceptible. Besides, it is impossible to peruse the gospels with 
attention without remarking the extreme reserve maintained by 
our Lord with respect to his claim to the character of Messiah; 
that he studiously avoided, until his arraignment before the high- 
priest, the public declaration of that fact; that he wrought his 
principal miracles in the obscure province of Galilee, often ac- 
companied with strict injunctions of secrecy ; and that the whole 
course of his ministry, till its concluding scene, was so conducted 


as at once to afford sincere inquirers sufficient evidence of his-° 


mission, and to elude the malice of his enemies. In descending 
from the mount of transfiguration, where he had been proclaimed 
the Son of God from the most excellent glory, he strictly charged 
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to his disciples who accompanied him to tell no man of it till he was 
ut raised from the dead. The appellation he constantly assumed 
id was that of the Son of man, which, whatever be its precise import, 
0, could by no construction become the ground of a criminal charge. 
n- When at the feast of dedication, ‘the Jews came around him in 
re the temple, saying, How long dost thou keep us in suspense? 
is If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly’: he replied, ‘I have 
» oa told you, and ye believe not: the works which I do in my 
r- Father’s name, they bear witness of me’ [John x. 24, 25.] 

From this passage it is evident that our Lord had not hitherto 
e publicly and explicitly affirmed himself to be the Messiah, or 
rt there would have been no foundation for the complaint of these 
e Jews; nor does he on this occasion expressly affirm it, but refers 


* them to the testimony of his works, without specifying the pre- 
v cise import of that attestation. In the progress of his discourse, 
h however, he advances nearer to an open declaration of his Mes- 
0 siahship than on any former occasion, affirming his Father and 
5 himself to be one, in consequence of which the people attempt to 
f stone him, as guilty of blasphemy in making himself the Son of 
God. As his time was not yet come, he still maintains a degree 
of his wonted caution, and vindicates his assumption of that 
honor, upon principles far inferior to what he might justly have 
urged. Yet such was the effect of this discourse, that, in order 
. to screen himself from the fury of his enemies, he found it neces- 
sary immediately to retire beyond Jordan. In an advanced stage 
of his ministry, we find him inquiring of his disciples the pre- 
vailing opinions entertained respecting himself ;-on which they 
reply, ‘Some say thou art John the Baptist, others Elias, others 
Jeremiah, or one of ‘the prophets’. That he was the Messiah, 
was not, it is evident, the opinion generally entertained at that 
time by such as were most favorably disposed towards his char- 
acter and pretensions, which it could not fail to have been, had 
this title been publicly proclaimed: but this was so far from 
his intention, that when Peter, in the name of the rest of the 
- apostles, uttered that glorious confession, ‘Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God’, our Lord immediately enjoins secrecy. 
What he enjoins his disciples not to-publish, he certainly did not 
publish himself, nor for the same reason suffer it to be indiscrimi- 
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nately proclaimed by his forerunner. But if we suppose John 
to baptize in his name, we must suppose what is equivalent to 
an explicit declaration of his being the Messiah ; for since he on 
all occasions predicted the speedy appearance of that great per- 
sonage, the people could not fail to identify with him the indi- 
vidual whose name was thus employed, and all the precautions 
maintained by our Saviour would have been utterly defeated. 
For what possible purpose could he forbid his disciples to publish 
what John is supposed to have promulgated as often as he ad- 
ministered the baptismal rite? and how shall we account on this 
hypothesis for the diversity of opinion which prevailed respecting 
his character, among those who were thoroughly convinced of 
the divine mission of that great prophet? From these considera- 
tions, in addition to the total silence of Scripture, the judicious 
reader, I presume, will conclude without hesitation that John did 
not baptize in the name of Jesus, which is an essential ingredient 
in Christian baptism ; and though it is administered, in fact, in 
the name of each person of the blessed Godhead, not in that of 
the Son only, this, instead of impairing, strengthens the argument, 
by enlarging still further the difference between the two ordi- 
nances in question ; for none will contend that John immersed 
his disciples in the name of the Holy Trinity. 

4, The baptism instituted by our Lord, is in Scripture distin- 
guished from that of the forerunner by the superior effects with 
which it was accompanied ; so that, instead of being confounded, 
they are contrasted in the sacred historians. ‘I, indeed ’,. said 
John, ‘ baptize you with water unto repentance, but there cometh 
one after me who is mightier than I: he shall baptize you in the 
Holy Ghost, and in fire’. The rite administered by John was a 
mere immersion in water, unaccompanied with that effusion of 
the Spirit, that redundant supply of supernatural gifts and graces, 
which distinguished the subject of the Christian institute. On 
the passage just quoted, St. Chrysostom has the following 
comment :—‘ Having agitated their minds with the fear of future 
judgment, and the expectation of punishment, and the mention of 
the axe, and the rejection of their ancestors, and the substitution 
of a new race, together with the double menace of excision and 
burning, and by all these means softened their obduracy, and 
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disposed them to a desire of deliverance from these evils, he then 
introduces the mention of Christ, not in a simple manner, but 
with much elevation; in exhibiting his own disparity, lest he 
should appear to be using the language of compliment, he com- 
mences by stating a comparison between the benefit bestowed by 
each. For he did not immediately say, I am not worthy to 
unloose the latchet of his shoes; but having first stated the insig- 
nificance of his own baptism, and shown that it had no effect 
beyond bringing them to repentance (for he did not style it the 
water of remission, but of repentance), he proceeds to the baptism 
ordained by Christ, which was replete with an ineffable gift’. 
[Homily xi. on Matthew.] This eminent father, we perceive, 
insists on the prodigious inferiority of the ceremony performed 
by John to the Christian sacrament, from its being merely a 
symbol of repentance, without comprehending the remission of 
sins [Mark i. 4, Luke iii. 3], or the donation of the Spirit. The 
evangelists Mark and Luke, it is true, affirm that John preached 
the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins, whence we 
are entitled to infer that the rite which he administered, when 
accompanied with suitable dispositions, was important in the 
order of preparation, not that it was accompanied with the im- 
mediate or actual collation of that benefit. 

Such as repented at his call stood fair candidates for the 
blessings of the approaching dispensation, among which an 
assurance of pardon, the adoption of children, and the gift of the 
Spirit held the most conspicuous place; blessings of which it was 
the office of John to excite the expectation, but of Christ to 
bestow. The effusion of the Spirit, indeed, in the multifarious 
forms of his miraculous and sanctifying operation, may be con- 
sidered as equivalent to them all; and this, we are distinctly told, 
. was not given (save in a very scanty manner) during our Lord’s 
abode upon earth, because he was not yet glorified. Reserved to 
adorn the triumph of the ascended Saviour, the apostles were com- 
manded to wait at Jerusalem until it was bestowed, which was 
on the day of Pentecost, when ‘a sound from heaven as of a 
mighty wind filled all the place where they were assembled, and 
cloven tongues of fire sat upon each of: them, and they were filled 
with the Holy Ghost’. This was the first example of that 
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baptism of the Spirit, as the author of which, John asserts the 
immense superiority of the Messiah, not to himself only, but to 
all preceding prophets. In the subsequent history, we perceive 
that this gift was, on all ordinary occasions, conferred in con- 
nexion with baptism. In this connexion it is exhibited by St, 
Peter, in his address on the day of Pentecost :—‘ Repent and be 
baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost’. 

Thus it was also in the case of Saul of Tarsus. Agreeably to 
our Lord’s prediction of the signs which should accompany them 
that believe, there is reason to suppose a greater or less measure 
of these supernatural endowments regularly accompanied the 
imposition of the hands of the apostles on primitive converts, 
immediately subsequent to their baptism ; which affords an easy 
solution to the surprise Paul appears to have felt in finding 
certain disciples at Ephesus, who, though they had been baptized, 
were yet unacquainted with these communications. ‘ Into what 
then’, he asks, ‘ were ye baptized?’ and upon being informed 
‘Into John’s baptism ’, the difficulty vanished. 

Since the baptism of the Holy Ghost, or the copious effusion of 
spiritual influences, in which primitive Christians were, so to 
speak, immersed, was appointed to follow the sacramental use of 
water, under the Christian economy, while the same corporeal ac- 
tion performed by John was a naked ceremony, not accompanied 
by any such effects, this difference between them is sufficient to 
account for their being contrasted in Scripture, and ought ever 
to have prevented their being confounded as one and the same 
institute. 

5. The case of the disciples at Ephesus, to which we have just 
adverted, affords a demonstrative proof of the position for which 
we are contending ; for if John’s baptism was the same with our 
Lord’s, upon what principles could St. Paul proceed in adminis- 
tering the latter to such as had already received the former? As 
I am aware that some have attempted to deny so plain a fact, I 
shall beg leave to quote the whole passage, which, I am _ per- 
suaded, will leave no doubt on the mind of an impartial reader. 
‘It came to pass while Apollos was at Corinth, Paul passing 
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through the upper coasts came to Ephesus: and finding certain 
disciples, said unto them, Have ye received the Holy Ghost since 
ye believed? but they replied, We have not even heard that 
there is an Holy Ghost. He said unto them, Into what then 
were ye baptized? they said, Into John’s baptism. Paul 
replied, John indeed baptized the baptism of repentance, saying 
unto the people, that they should believe on him who was to 
come, that is, on Jesus Christ. And when they heard this, they 
were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus: and when Paul 
had laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came upon them, 
and they spake with tongues and prophesied’. I am conscious 
that there are not wanting some who contend that the fifth verse 
[‘ when they heard this, they were baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus ’—Acts xix. 5] is to be interpreted as the language 
of St. Paul, affirming that at the command of John, the people 
were baptized in the name of Jesus. But not to repeat what has 
already been advanced to show that this is contrary to fact, (for 
who, I might ask, were the people who at his instigation were bap- 
tized in that name, or what traces are in the evangelical history of 
such a practice, during the period of his ministry?) not to insist 
further on this, it is obvious that this interpretation of the 
passage contradicts itself: for if John told the people that they 
were to believe on him who was to come, this was equivalent to 
declaring that he had not yet manifested himself; while the bap- 
tizing in his name as an existing individual would have been to 
affirm the contrary. Besides, we must remark, that the persons 
on whom Paul is asserted to have laid his hands were unques- 
tionably the identical persons who are affirmed in the preceding 
verse to have been baptized ; for there is no other antecedent ; so 
that if the meaning of the passage be what some contend for, 
the sacred historian must be supposed to assert that he laid his 
hands, not on the twelve disciples at Ephesus, but on John’s con- 
verts in general, that the Holy Ghost came upon them, and that 
they spake with tongues and prophesied; which is ineffably 
absurd. I 

Either this must be supposed, or the words, which in their 
original structure are most closely combined, must be conceived 
to consist of two parts, the first relating to John’s converts in 
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general, the second to the twelve disciples at Ephesus; and the 
relative pronoun, expressive of the latter description of persons, 
instead of being conjoined to the preceding clause, must be re- 
ferred to an antecedent, removed at the distance of three verses, 
In the whole compass of theological controversy, it would be 
difficult to assign a stronger instance of the force of prejudice in 
obseuring a plain matter of fact ; nor is it easy to conjecture what 
could be the temptation to do such violence to the language of 
Scripture, and to every principle of sober criticism, unless it were 
the horror which certain divines had conceived against every- 
thing which bore the shadow of countenancing Anabaptistical 
error. The ancient commentators appear to have felt no such 
apprehensions, but to have followed, without scruple, the natural 
import of the passage.’ 


1 The intelligent reader will not be displeased to see the opinion of St. 
Austin on this point. It is almost unnecessary to say that it is decisively in 
our favor ; nor does it appear that any of the fathers entertained a doubt on 
the subject. In consulting the opinion of those who contended that such as 
were reclaimed from heresy ought to be rebaptized, he represents them as 
arguing, that if the converts of John required to be rebaptized, much more 
those who were converted from heresy. Since they who had the baptism of 
John were commanded by Paul to be baptized, not having the baptism of 
Christ, why do you extol the merit of John, and reprobate the misery of 
heretics? ‘I concede to you’, says St. Austin, ‘the misery of heretics: but 
heretics give the baptism of Christ, which John did not give’. 

The comment of Chrysostom on the passage under consideration, is 
equally decisive. ‘ He (Paul) didnot say to them that the baptism of John was 
nothing, but that it was incomplete; nor does he say this simply, or without 
having a further purpose in view, but that he might teach and persuade them 
to be baptized in the name of Jesus, which they were, and received the Holy 
Ghost by the laying on of Paul’s hands’. In the course of his exposition, 
he solves the difficulty attending the supposition of disciples at Ephesus, a 
place so remote from Judea, having received baptism from John. ‘ Per- 
haps’, says he, ‘they were then on a journey, and went out, and were 
baptized. But even when they were baptized, they knew not Jesus. 
Nor does he ask them, Do ye believe on Jesus? but “Have ye re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost?” He knew that they had not received it, but 
is desirous of speaking to them, that on learning that they were desti- 
tute of, they might be induced to seek it’. A little afterwards he adds, 
‘ Well did he (Paul) denominate the baptism of John, the baptism of re- 
pentance, and not of remission; instructing and persuading them that it 
was destitute of that advantage; but the effect of that which was given after- 
wards was remission’ (Homily in loco, vol. iv. Etone). I am aware that 
very learned men have doubted the authenticity of Chrysostom’s commen- 
tary on the Acts, on account of the supposed inferiority of it to his other ex- 
pository works. But without having recourse to so violent a- supposition, 
its inferiority, should it be admitted, may be easily accounted for by the 
negligence, ignorance, or inattention of his amanuensis; supposing (which 
was not improbable) that his discourses were taken from his lips) From the 
time he was sixty years of age, he permitted his discourses to be taken down 
in shorthand, just as he delivered them (Hused. lib. vi. c. 26). 
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6. Independently of this decisive fact, whoever considers the ex- 
treme popularity of John, and the multitude of all descriptions who 
flocked to his baptism, will find it difficult to believe that there 
were not many in the same situation with these twelve disciples, 
The annunciation of the speedy appearance of their Messiah was 
the most welcome of all intelligence to the Jewish people, and 
did not fail for a time to produce prodigious effects. 

The reader is requested to notice the terms employed to de- 
scribe the effects of John’s ministry, and compare them with the 
language of the historian, in depicting the most prosperous state 
of the church. ‘Then went out to him Jerusalem, and all 
Judea, and all the coast round about Jordan, and were baptized 
in Jordan, confessing their sins’. Where is such language 
employed to represent the success of the apostles? Their con- 
verts are numerically stated, and at some distance from our 
Lord’s ascension appear to have amounted to about five thousand, 
while a great majority of the nation continued impenitent and 
incredulous. We read of no party formed against the son of 
Zechariah, no persecution raised against his followers ; and such 
was the reverence in which he continued to be held after his 
death, that the Scribes and Pharisees, those determined enemies 
to the gospel, dared not avow their disbelief of his mission, 
because all the people considered him as a prophet. The histo- 
rian Josephus, who is generally supposed by the learned to have 
made no mention of our Saviour, bears decjsive testimony to 
John’s merits, and imputes the misfortunes of Herod to the 
guilt he contracted by putting him to death. [Antiq. Jud. lib. 
viii. Colon. 1691.] 

From these considerations I infer, that if we suppose the con- 
verts made by the apostles to have been universally baptized on 
their admission into the church (a fact not doubted by our op- 
ponents), multitudes of them must have been in the same situa- 
tion with the disciples at Ephesus. How is it possible it should 
have been otherwise? When the number of his converts was so 
prodigious, when the submission to his institute appears to have 
been almost national, when of so small a number as twelve, two 
at least of the apostles were of his disciples, who can doubt, for a 
moment, that some at least of the multitudes who were converted 
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on or after the day of Pentecost consisted of such as had previ- 
ously submitted to the baptism of John? Is it possible that the 
ministry of the forerunner and of the apostles of our Lord should 
both have been productive of such great effects among the same 
people at the distance of a few years, without operating in a single 
instance in the same direction, and upon the same persons ? 
Among the converts at the day of Pentecost, and at subsequent 
periods, there must have been no inconsiderable number who had 
for a time been sufficiently awakened by the ministry of John to 
comply with this ordinance; yet it is evident from the narrative 
in the Acts, as well as admitted by our opponents, that Peter 
enjoined on them all, without exception, the duty of being im- 
mersed in the name of Christ. That such a description of persons 
should need to be converted by the apostles will easily be con- 
ceived, if we allow ourselves to reflect on the circumstances of 
the times. ‘He was a burning and a shining light’, said our 
Lord, speaking of his forerunner, ‘and ye were willing for a time 
to rejoice in his light’. This implies that their attachment was 
transient, their repentance superficial, and that the greater. part 
of such as appeared for a while most determined to press into the 
kingdom of God, afterward sunk into a state of apathy. The 
singular spectacle of a prophet arising, after a long cessation of 
prophetical gifts, his severe sanctity, his bold and alarming ad- 
dress, coinciding with the general expectation cf the Messiah, 
made a powerful impression on the spirits of men, and disposed 
them to pay a profound attention to his ministry ; and from their 
attachment to everything ritual and ceremonial, they would feel no 
hesitation in submitting to the ceremony enjoined. But when 
the kingdom which they eagerly anticipated appeared to be 
altogether of a spiritual nature, divested of secular pomp and 
grandeur; when the sublimer mysteries of the gospel began to 
be unfolded, and the necessity inculeated of eating the flesh and 
drinking the blood of the Son of man, the people were offended ; 
and even of the professed disciples of our Lord, many walked no 
more with him. A general declension succeeded, so that, of the 
multitudes who once appeared to be much moved by his ministry 
and that of his forerunner, the number which persevered was so 
inconsiderable that all that could be mustered to witness his 
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resurrection amounted to little more than five hundred, [1. Cor. 
xv. 6]—a number which may be considered as constituting the 
whole body of the church till the day of Pentecost. 

The parable of the house forsaken for a time by an evil spirit, 
swept and garnished, to which he returned with seven more 
wicked than himself, it is generally admitted, was designed to 
represent this temporary reformation of the Jewish nation, 
together with its subsequent apostasy. The day of Pentecost 
changed the scene, the power of the ascended Saviour began to 
be developed, and three thousand were converted at one time. 
Nor did it cease here; for soon after we are informed of a great 
multitude of priests whg became obedient to the faith; and at a 
subsequent period St. James reminds the apostle of the Gentiles 
of many myriads of converted Jews, all zealous for the law. 

Let me ask, again, is it possible to suppose that none of these 
myriads consisted of such as had- been baptized by John? Were 
they all, without exception, of that impious class which uniformly 
held his mission in contempt? It is impossible to suppose it; it 
is contradicted by the express testimony of Scripture, which 
affirms two of the apostles to have been his disciples and com- 
panions. [John i. 35-37.] But if such as professed their faith 
in Christ, under the ministry of the apostles, were baptized 
on that profession, without any consideration of their having 
been previously immersed by John, or not, what stronger proof 
can be desired that the institutes in question were totally distinct ? 
Were we satisfied with an argumentum ad hominem, with the sort 
of proof sufficient to silence our opponents, here the matter might 
safely rest. But independent of their concession, I must add 
that it is manifest from the whole tenor of the Acts that the 
baptismal rite was universally administered to the converts to 
Christianity subsequent to the day of Pentecost. ‘ Peter said 
unto them, Repent and be baptized, every one of you’: it is 
added, almost immediately, ‘Then they that gladly received his 
word were baptized ’. 

It will possibly be asked, if the rite which the forerunner of 
our Lord administered is not to be considered as a Christian 
institute, to what dispensation are we to assign it, since it is mani- 
festly no part of the economy of Moses? We reply that it was 
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the symbol of a peculiar dispensation, which was neither entirely 
legal nor evangelical, but occupied an intermediate station, pos- 
sessing something of the character and attributes of both ; a kind 
of twilight, equally removed from the obscurity of the first and 
the splendor of the last and perfect economy of religion. The 
law and the prophets were till John; his mission constituted a 
distinct era, and placed the nation to which he was sent in cir- 
cumstances materially different from its preceding or subsequent 
state. It was the era of preparation; it was a voice which, 
breaking through a long silence, announced the immediate 
approach of the desire of all nations, the messenger of the covenant, 
in whom they delighted. In announcing this event as at hand, 
and establishing a rite unknown to the law, expressive of that 
purity of heart and reformation of life which were the only 
suitable preparations for his reception, he stood alone, equally 
severed from the choir of the prophets, and the company of the 
apostles: and the light which he emitted, though it greatly sur- 
passed every preceding illumination, was of short duration, being 
soon eclipsed and extinguished by that ineffable effulgence before 
which nothing can retain its splendor. 

The wisdom of God in the arrangement of successive dispen- 
sations seems averse to sudden and violent innovations, rarely 
introducing new rites without incorporating something of the 
old. As by the mtroduction of the Mosaic, the simple ritual of 
the patriarchal dispensation was not so properly abolished, as 
amplified and extended into a regular system of prefigurations of 
good things to come, in which the worship by sacrifices, and the 
distinction of animals into clean and unclean, reippeared under a 


new form; so the era of immediate preparation was distinguished 


by a ceremony not entirely new, but derived from the purifications 
of the law, applied to a special purpose. [The principal part of 
these consisted in bathing the body in water.] Our Lord incor- 
porated the same rite into his religion, newly modified, and 
adapted to the peculiar views and objects of the Christian 
economy, in conjunction with another positive institution, the 
rudiments of which are perceptible in the passover. It seemed 
suitable to his wisdom, by such gentle gradations, to conduct his 
church from an infantine state toa state of maturity and per- 
fection. 
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Before I dismiss this part of the subject, which has perhaps 
already detained the reader too long, I must beg leave to hazard 
one conjecture. Since it is manifest that the baptism of John 
did not supersede the Christian ordinance, they being perfectly 
distinct, it is natural to inquire who baptized the apostles, and 
the hundred and twenty disciples assembled with them at the day 
of Pentecost. My deliberate opinion is, that, in the Christian 
sense of the term, they were not baptized at all. From the total 
silence of Scripture, and from other circumstances which might 
be adduced, it is difficult to suppose they submitted to that rite 
after our Saviour’s resurrection ; and previous to it, it has been 
sufficiently proved that it was not in force. It is almost certain 
that some, probably most of them, had been baptized by John, 
but for reasons which have been already amply assigned, this will 
not account for their not submitting to the Christian ordinance, 
The true account seems to be, that the precept of baptism had no 
retrospective bearing ; and that, consequently, its obligation ex- 
tended only to such as were converted to Christianity subse- 
quently to the time of its promulgation. Such as had professed 
their faith in Christ from the period of his first manifestation 
could not, without palpable incongruity, recommence that pro- 
fession, which would have been to cancel and annul their former 
religious pretensions. With what propriety could the apostles 
of the Lord, who had continued with him in his temptations, place 
themselves on a level with that multitude which, however 
penitent at present, had recently demanded his blood with 
clamorous importunity? not to insist that they had already re- 
ceived the baptism of the Holy Ghost, of which the sacramental 
use of water was but a figure. They were not converted to the 
Christian religion subsequently to their Lord’s resurrection, nor 
did the avowal of their attachment to the Messiah commence 
from that period; and therefore they were not comprehended 
under the baptismal law, which was propounded for the regu- 
lation of the conduct of persons in essentially different cireum- 
stances. When St. Paul says, ‘As many of us as were baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ’, his language seems to intimate 
that there were a class of Christians to whom this argument did 
not apply. [Rom. vi. 3.] 
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Having proved, I trust, to the satisfaction of the candid reader, 
that baptism, considered as a Christian institution, had no exist- 
ence during the personal ministry of our Saviour, the plea of our 
opponents, founded on the supposed priority of that ordinance to 
the Lord’s Supper, is completely overruled ; whatever weight it 
might possess, supposing it were valid, must be wholly trans- 
ferred to the opposite side, and it must be acknowledged, either 
that they have reasoned inconclusively, or have produced a dem- 
onstration in our favor.- It now appears that the original com- 
municants at the Lord’s table, at the time they partook of it, 

_ were, with respect to the Christian baptism, precisely in the same 
situation with the persons they exclude. 


Srcrion II. . 
The Argument for Strict Communion, from the Order of Words 


in the Apostolic Commission, considered. 

The commission which the apostles received after our Lord’s 
resurrection was in the following words :—‘ All power is given 
to me in heaven and on earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe whatsoever I 
have commanded you’. From baptism being mentioned first 
after teaching, it is urged that it ought invariably to be adminis- 
tered immediately after effectual instruction is imparted, and 
consequently before an approach to the Lord’s table. Whence 
it is concluded, that to communicate with such as are unbaptized 
is a violation of Divine order.’ 


1¢Teach’, says Mr. Booth, ‘is the high commission, and such the express 
command of him who is Lord of al, when addressing those who are called 
to preach his word, and administer his institutions. Hence it is manifest the 
commission and command are first of all to teach: what then? to baptize, 
or to administer the Lord’s Supper? I leave common sense to judge; and 
being persuaded that she will give her verdict in my favor, I will venture to 
add, a limited commission implies a prohibition of such things as are not 
contained in it, and positive laws imply their negative. 

‘For instance, when God commanded Abraham to circumcise all his males, 
he readily concluded that neither circumcision, nor any rite of a similar 
nature, was to be administered to his females. And as our brethren them- 
selves maintain, when Christ commanded believers should be baptized, with- 
out mentioning any others, he tacitly prohibited that ordinance from being 
administered to infants ; so, by parity of reason, if the same sovereign Lord 
commanded that believers should be baptized—baptized tmmediately after 
they made a profession of faith, then be must intend that the administration 
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It may assist the reader to form a judgment of the force of 
the argument adduced on this occasion, if we reduce it to the fol- 
lowing syllogism : 

The persons who are to be taught to observe all things given 
in charge to the apostles, are the baptized alone. 

But the Lord’s Supper is one of these things. 

Therefore the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper ought to be en- 
joined on the baptized alone. 

Here it is obvious that the conclusion rests entirely upon this 
principle, that nothing which the apostles were commissioned to 
enjoin on believers is to be recommended to the attention of 
persons not baptized ; since, as far as this argument is concerned, 
the observation of the Lord’s Supper is supposed not to belong 
to them, merely because it forms a part of those precepts. It is 
obvious, if the reasoning of our opponents be valid, it militates 


irresistibly against the inculcation of every branch of Christian . 


duty, on persons who in their judgment have not partaken of the 
baptismal sacrament: it excludes them, not merely from the 
Lord’s Supper, but from every species of instruction appropriate 
to Christians ; nor can they exhort Pedobaptists to walk worthy 
of their high calling, to adorn their Christian profession, to cul- 
tivate brotherly love, or to the performance of any duty resulting 
from their actual relation to Christ, without a palpable violation 
of their own principles. In all such instances they would be 
teaching them to observe injunctions which Christ gave in charge 
to the apostles for the regulation of Christian conduct, while they 
deem it necessary to repel them from the sacrament, merely on 
account of its forming a part of those injunctions. Nor can they 
avoid the force of this reasoning, by objecting, that though it may 
be their duty to enjoin on unbaptized believers some parts of the 
mind of Christ respecting the conduct of his mystical members, 
it will not follow that they are to be admitted to the Lord’s table; 
and that their meaning is, that it is only subsequently to baptism 
that all things ought to be enforced on the consciences of Chris- 
tians. For if it be once admitted that the clause on which so 


of baptism should be prior to a reception of the Lord’s Supper, and conse- 
quently tacitly prohibits every unbaptized person having communion at his 
table’.—Booth’s Apology, p. 34. 
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much stress is laid is not to be interpreted so as absolutely to ex- 
clude unbaptized Christians from the whole of its import, to what 
purpose is it alleged against their admission to the Eucharist? or 
how does it appear that this may not be one of the parts in which 
they are comprehended ? 

When the advocates for strict communion remind us of the 
order in which the two positive institutions of Christianity are 
enjoined, they appear to assume it for granted that we are desir- 
ous of inverting that order, and that we are contending for the 
celebration of the Eucharist previous to baptism, in the case of a 
clear comprehension of the nature and obligation of each. We 
plead for nothing of the kind. Supposing a convert to Christi- 
anity convinced of the ordinance of baptism, in the light in which 
we contemplate it, we should urge his obligation to comply with 
it, previous to his reception of the sacrament, with as little hesi- 
tation as the most rigid of our opponents; nor should we be more 
disposed than themselves to countenance a neglect of known 
duty, or a wanton inversion of the order of Christian appoint- 
ments. Whether in such circumstances the attention of a candi- 
date for Christian communion should first be directed to bap- 
tism, is not the question at issue ; but what-conduct ought to be 
maintained towards sincere Christians, who, after serious exami- 
nation, profess their conviction of being baptized already, or who, 
in auy manner whatever, are withheld by motives purely consci- 
entious from complying with what we conceive to be a Christian 
ordinance. To justify the exclusion of such from the Lord’s 
table, it is not sufficient to allege the prescribed order of the in- 
stitutions ; it is necessary also to evince such a dependence of one 
upon the other, that a neglect of the first from involuntary mis- 
take annuls the obligation of the second. Let this dependence 
be onee clearly pointed out, and we give up the cause. It has 
been asserted, indeed, with much confidence, that we have the 
same authority for confining our communion to baptized persons, 
as the ancient Jews for admitting none but such as had been cir- 
eumcised to the passover: a simple recital, however, of the 
words of the law, with respect to that ancient rite, will be suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the contrary: ‘ When a stranger shall so- 
journ with thee, and will keep his passover to the Lord, let all 
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his males be circumcised, and then let him come and keep it, and 
he shall be as one that is born in the land ; for no uncircwmeised 
person shall eat thereof’. But where, let me ask, is it asserted 
in the New Testament that no unbaptized person shall partake 
of the Eucharist ?* So far from this, it has been, I trust, satis- 
factorily shown, that of the original communicants at its first 
institution, not one was thus qualified. 

I presume it will be acknowledged that the Jewish law was so 
clear and express in insisting on circumcision as a necessary 
preparation for partaking of the paschal lamb, that none could 
mistake it, or approach ‘that feast in an uncircumcised state, 
without being guilty of wilful impiety; and if it is intended 
to insinuate the same charge against Pedobaptists, let it be 
alleged without disguise, that it may be fairly met and refuted. 
But if it be acknowledged that nothing but such involuntary 
mistakes, such unintentional errors as are incident to some of the 
wisest and best of men, are imputable in the present instance, we 
are at a loss to conceive upon what principle they are compared 
to wilful prevarication and rebellion. The degree of blame 
which attaches to the conduct of those who mistake the will of 
Christ with respect to the sacramental use of water we shall not 
pretend to determine; but we feel no hesitation in affirming, 
that the practice of comparing it to a presumptuous violation and 
contempt of divine law is equally repugnant to the dictates of 
propriety and of candor. Among the innumerable descendants of 
Abraham, it is impossible to find one since their departure from 
Egypt who has doubted of the obligation of circumcision, of the 
proper subjects of that rite, or of its being an indispensable prere- 
quisite to the privileges of the Mosaic covenant. Among Chris- 
tians, on the contrary, of unexceptional character and exalted piety, 
it cannot be denied that the subject, the mode, and the perpetuity 
of baptism have each supplied occasion for controversy ; which 
can only be ascribed to the minute particularity with which the 
ceremonies of the law were enjoined, compared to the concise 


1¢ Was. it the duty, think you, of an ancient Israelite to worship at the 
sanctuary, or to partake of the paschal feast, before he was circumcised ? 
Or was it the duty of the Jewish priests to burn incense in the holy.place, 
before they offered the morning or evening service? The appointments of 
God must be administered in his own way, and in that order which le has 
fixed ’.—Booth’s Apology, p. 143. 
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brevity which characterizes the history of evangelical institutes, 
We are far, however, from insinuating a doubt on the obligation 
of believers to submit to the ordinance of baptism, or of its 
being exclusively appropriated to such ; but we affirm that in no 
part of Scripture is it calculated as a preparative to the Lord’s 
Supper, and that this view of it is.a mere fiction of the imagina- 
tion. 

When duties are enjoined in a certain series, each of them, on 
the authority in which they originate, become obligatory; nor 
are we excused from performing those which stand later in the 
series, on account of our having, from misconception of their 
meaning, or from any other cause, omitted the first. To éxem- 
plify this by a familiar instance :—It will be admitted that the 
law of. nature enforces the following duties, resulting from the 
relation of children to their parents: first, to yield implicit 
obedience in the state of nonage; next, in maturer age, to pay 
respectful deference to their advice, and a’ prompt attention to 
their wants; lastly, after they are deceased, affectionately to 
cherish their memory, and defend their good name. None will 
deny that each of these branches of conduct is obligatory, and 
that this is the order in which they are recommended to our 
attention. But will it be contended that he who has neglected 
the first ought not to perform the second; or'that he who has 
failed in the second ought to omit the third? To such an 
absurd pretence we should immediately reply that they are all 
independently obligatory, as respective dictates of the Divine will; 
and that for him who has violated one of them, to urge his past 
delinquencies as an apology for the present, would only prove an: 
aggravation of his guilt. It is true that some duties are so 
situated, as paris or appendages of preceding ones, that their 
obligation may be said to result from them; as, for example, the 
duty of confessing Christ before men arises from the previous 
duty of believing on him; and that of joining a Christian 
society presupposes the obligation of becoming a Christian. In 
such cases, however, as the connexion between the respective 
branches of practice is founded on the nature of things, it is 
easily perceived ; and rarely, if ever, the subject of controversy. 
In a series of positive precepts, this principle has no place; as 
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they originate merely in arbitrary appointment, their mutual 
relation can only be the result of clear and express command ; 
and as reason could never have discovered their obligation, so it 
is as little able to ascertain their intrinsic connexion and 
dependence, which, wherever it subsists, must be the effects of the 
same positive prescription which gave them birth. It cannot be 
pretended that an unbaptized believer is intrinsically disqualified 
for a suitable attendance at the Lord’s table, or that it is so 
essentially connected with baptism as to render the act of com- 
munion, in itself, absurd or improper. The communion has no 
retrospective reference to baptism, nor is baptism an anticipation 
of communion. Enjoined at different times, and appointed for 
different purposes, they are capable, without the least inconve- 
nience, of being contemplated apart ; and on no occasion are they 
mentioned in such a connexion as to imply, much less to assert, 
that the one is enjoined with a view to the other. Such a 
connexion, we acknowledge, subsisted between the rites of cir- 
cumcision and the passover ; and all we demand of the advocates 
of strict communion is, that instead of amusing us with fanciful 
analogies drawn from an antiquated law, they would point us to 
some clause in the New Testament which asserts a similar 
relation between baptism and the Lord’s Supper. But here, 
where the very hinge of the controversy turns, the Scriptures are 
silent. They direct us to be baptized, and they direct us to 


commemorate the Saviour’s death; but not a syllable do they 


utter to inform us of the inseparable connexion between these two 
ordinances. This deficiency is ill supplied by fervid declamation 
-on the perspicuity of our Lord’s commission, and the inexcusable 
inattention or prejudice which has led to a misconception of its 
meaning ; for let the persons whom these charges may concern be 
as guilty as they may, since they are still acknowledged to be 
Christians, the questions return, why are they debarred from the 
communion of saints, and, while entitled to all other spiritual privi- 
leges, supposed to be incapacitated from partaking of the symbols of 
a crucified Saviour? How came the deteriorating effects of their 
error respecting baptism to affect them but in one point, that of 
their eligibility as candidates for communion, without spreading 
further? That it just amounts to a forfeiture of this privilege, 
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and of no other, is a conclusion to which, as it is certain it cannot 
be established by reason, we ask to be conducted by revelation ; 
and we entreat our opponents for information on that head again 
and again, but entreat in vain. 

Were we to judge from the ardent attachment which the 
abettors of strict communion, on all occasions, profess to the posi- 
tive institutes of the gospel, we should suppose that the object of 
their efforts was to raise them to their just estimation, and to 
rescue them from desuetude and neglect. We should conjecture 
that they arose from a solicitude to revive certain practices which 
had prevailed in the purest ages of the church, but were after- 
ward laid aside, just as the ordinance of preaching was, during 
the triumph of the papacy, almost consigned to oblivion; and 
that the consequence of complying with their suggestions would 
be a more complete exhibition of Christianity in all its parts. 
But their zeal operates in quite a contrary direction. The 
success of their scheme tends not to extend the practice of bap- 
tism, no, not in a single instance, but merely to exclude the 
Lord’s Supper. Leaving the former appointment unaltered and 
untouched, it merely proposes to abolish the latter; and, as far 
as it is practicable, to lay the Christian world under an interdict. 
The real state of the case is as follows:—On the subject of bap- 
tism, and particularly whether it is applicable to infants, opinions 
are divided, and the majority have come, as we conceive, to an 
erroneous conclusion. How do they propose to remedy this 
evil? By throwing all manner of obstacles in the way of an 
approach to the Lord’s table, and, as far as their power extends, 
rendering it impracticable, by clogging it with a condition at 
which conscience revolts. ‘They propose to punish men for the 
involuntary neglect of one ordinance, by compelling them to 
abandon the other; and because they are uneasy at perceiving 
them perform but one-half of their duty, oblige them, as far as 
lies in their power, to omit the whole. I must confess I feel no 
partiality for those violent remedies, which, under the pretence 
of reforming, destroy ; or for that passion for order which would 
rather witness the entire desolation of the sanctuary, than a de- 
falcation of its rites; and in spite of all the efforts of sophistry, 
I must be permitted to believe that our Lord’s express injunction 
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on his followers, ‘Do this in remembrance of me’, is a better 
reason for the celebration of the communion than can be adduced 
for its neglect. 

Section ITI. 


The Argument from Apostolical Precedent, and from the different 
Significations of the two Institutions, considered. 


In vindication of their practice, our opponents are wont to 
urge the order of administration in the primitive and apostolic 
practice. They remind us that the members of the primitive 
church were universally baptized; that if we acknowledge its 
constitution in that respect to be expressive of the mind of 
Christ, we are bound to follow that precedent, and that to deviate 
from it, in this particular, is virtually to impeach either the 
wisdom of our Lord or the fidelity of his apostles. 

With respect to the universality of the practice of Christian 
baptism, having already stated our views, it is not necessary to 
repeat whiat has already been advanced, or to recapitulate the 
reasons on which we found our opinion, that it was not extended 
to such as were converted previous to our Lord’s resurrection. 
Subsequently to that period, we admit, without hesitation, that 
the converts to the Christian faith submitted to that ordinance, 
prior to their reception into the Christian church. As little are” 
we disposed to deny that it is at present the duty of the sincere 
believer to follow their example, and that, supposing him to be 
clearly convinced of the nature and import of baptism, he would 
be guilty of a criminal irregularity who neglected to attend to it, 
previous to his entering into Christian fellowship. On the obli- 
gation of both the positive rites enjoined in the New Testament, 
and the prior claim of baptism to the attention of such as are 


1¢The order of administration’, says Mr. Booth, ‘in the primitive and 
apostolic practice, now demands our notice. That the apostles, when 
endued with power from on high, understood our Lord in the sense for 
which we plead, and practised accordingly, is quite evident. Then they 
that gladly received his word were, what? admitted to the Lord’s table? 
No, but baptized :—And the same day there were added to them about three thou- 
sand souls ; and they continued steadfast in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, 
and in breaking of bread, and in prayer. If our brethren do not look upon 
the apostolic precedent as expressive of the mind of Christ, and as a pattern 
for future imitation to the end of the world, they must consider the apostles 
as either ignorant of our Lord’s will, or as unfaithful in the performance of 
it’.—Booth's Apology, pp. 47, 48. 
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properly enlightened on the subject, we have no dispute. All 
we contend for is, that they do not so depend one upon the other 
that the conscientious omission of the first forfeits the privilege, 
or cancels the duty, of observing the second ; nor are we able to 
perceive that what, in the present instance, is styled apostolic 
precedent, at all decides the question. To attempt to determine 
under what circumstances the highest precedent possesses the form 
of law, involves a difficult and delicate inquiry; for while it is 
acknowledged that much deference is due to primitive example, 
there were certain usages in apostolical times which few would 
attempt to revive. There is one general rule, however, applicable 
to the subject, which is, that no matter of fact is entitled to be 
considered as an authoritative precedent which necessarily arose 
out of existing circumstances, so that in the then present state of 
things it could not fail to have occurred. The foundation of this 
rule is obvious. Nothing is of the nature of law but what ema- 
nates from the will of the legislator ; but when a particular fact, 
recorded in an historical narration, is so situated that the contrary 
would have appeared incongruous or absurd,—in other words, 
when it could not fail to be the result of previous occurrences, 
such a fact is destitute of the essential characteristic of a law; it 
. has no apparent dependence upon a superior will. 

Hence, many practices occur in the history of the apostolic 
transactions which it is universally admitted we are not obliged 
to imitate. It is an unquestionable fact, that the Eucharist was 
first celebrated with unleavened bread, on the evening, in an 
upper room, and to Jews only ; but as we distinctly perceive that 
these particulars originated in the peculiar circumstances of the 
time, we are far from considering them as binding. On the same 
principle we account for the members of the primitive church 
consisting only of such as were baptized, without erecting that 
circumstance into an invariable rule of action. When we recol- 
lect that no error or mistake subsisted, or could subsist, among 
Christians at that period, we are compelled to regard it as the 
necessary consequence of the state of opinions then prevalent. 
While all the faithful concurred in their interpretation of the 
law which enjoins it, how is it possible to suppose it neglected ? 
or whence could rebaptized communicants have been drawn? Is 
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this circumstance, to which so much importance is attached, of 
such a nature that no account can be given of it, but upon the 
principle of our opponents? or is it the necessary consequence of 
the then actual situation of thechurch? If the latter be admitted, 
it ceases, for the reason already: alleged, to be a precedent, or a 
rule for the direction of future times. 

We are willing to go a step further, and to acknowledge that 
he who, convinced of the divine origin of Christianity by the 
ministry of the apostles, had refused to be baptized, would at that 
period have been justly debarred from receiving the sacramental 
elements. While the apostles were yet living, and daily exem- 
plifying the import of their commission before the eyes of the 
people, it would have been impossible to pretend ignorance ; nor 
could that sincerity fail to be suspected, which was not accom- 
panied with an implicit submission to their authority. ‘ He that 
receiveth you’, saith our Lord, ‘ receiveth me; he that rejecteth 
you, rejecteth me’. Agreeably to which we find that the disciple 
whom Jesus loved did not scruple to use the following language :— 
‘By this ye know the spirit of truth and the spirit of error, he 
that is of God heareth us; he that is not of God heareth not us’. 
Such a conduct was perfectly proper. As there can be but two 
guides in religion, reason and authority, and every man must 
form his belief, either by following the light of his own mind or 
the information and instruction he derives from others; so it is 
equally evident it is only by the last of these methods that the 
benefit of a new revelation can be diffused. Either we must 
suppose an infinite multitude of miracles performed on the minds 
of individuals to convey the knowledge of supernatural truths, 
or that one or more are thus preternaturally enlightened, and 
invested with a commission to speak in the name of God to 
others ; endowed, at the same time, with such peculiar powers, 
such a control over nature, or such a foresight of future contin- 
gencies, as shall be sufficient to accredit and establish his mis- 
sion. 

He who refuses to submit to the guidance of persons thus 
attested and accredited must be considered as virtually renoun- 
cing the revelation imparted, and, as the necessary consequence, 
forfeiting his interest in its blessings. On these grounds it is not 
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difficult to perceive that a primitive convert, or rather pretended 
convert, who, without doubting that baptism, in the way in which 
we practise it, formed a part of the apostolic commission, had 
refused compliance, would have been deemed unworthy Christian 
communion, not on account of any specific connexion between the 
two ordinances, but on account of his evincing a spirit totally 
repugnant to the mind of Christ. By rejecting the only authority 
established upon earth for the direction of conscience, and the 
termination of doubts and controversies, he would, undoubtedly, 
have been repelled as a contumacious schismatic. But what 
imaginable resemblance is there between such a mode of proce- 
dure and the conduct of our Pedobaptist brethren, who oppose 
no legitimate authority, impeach no part of the apostolic testi- 
mony, but mistaking (in our judgment at least) its import in one 
particular, decline a practice which many of them would be the 
first to comply with, were they once convinced it was the dictate 
of duty and the will of Heaven? In the one case we perceive 
open rebellion, in the other involuntary error; in the one the 
pride which opposes itself to the dictates of inspired wisdom, iin 
the other a specimen (an humbling one it is true) of that in- 
firmity, in consequence of which we all see but in part and know 
but in part. Since, whatever degree of prejudice or inattention 
we may be disposed to impute to the abettors of infant sprinkling, 
the principles on which they proceed are essentially different from 
those which could alone have occasioned the introduction of that 
practice in apostolic times, we are at a loss to conceive the pro- 
priety of classing them together, or of animadverting upon them 
with equal severity. The apostles would have repelled from 
their communion men who, while they professed to be followers 
of Christ, refused submission to his inspired messengers ; in other 
words, they would have rejected some of the worst of men: 
therefore, say our opponents, we feel ourselves justified in exclud- 
ing multitudes whom we acknowledge to be the best. Iam ata 
loss whether most to admire the logic, the equity, or the modesty 
of such a conclusion. 

Besides, this reasoning from precedent is of so flexible a nature 
that it may with equal ease be employed in a contrary direction, 
and be turned to the annoyance of our opponents. As it is an 
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acknowledged fact, that in primitive times all the faithful were 
admitted to an equality of participation in every Christian privi- 
lege ; to repel the great majority of them on account of an error, 
acknowledged not to be fundamental, is at once a wide departure 
from the apostolic example, and a palpable contradiction to the 
very words employed in its first institution—‘ Drink ye all of 
it; do this in remembrance of me’: words addressed, as has been 
already proved, to persons who had not received Christian bap- 
tism. If it be replied, that though all Christians originally com- 
municated, yet from the period of the Pentecost, at least, they 
were all previously initiated by immersion, the inquiry returns, 
were they baptized on account of the necessary connection of that 
appointment with the Eucharist, or purely in deference to the 
apostolic injunction? To assert the former would be palpably 
begging the question ; and if the latter is affirmed, we reply that, 
as they practised as they did in deference to the will of God, so 
our Pedobaptist brethren, in declining the practice which we 
adopt, regulate their conduct by the same principle. 

The show of conformity to apostolic precedent is with the ad- 
vocates of strict communion, and nothing more; the substance 
and reality are with us. Their conformity is to the letter, ours 
to the spirit ; theirs cireumstantial and incidental, ours radical 
and essential. In withholding the signs from those who are in 
possession of the thing signified, in refusing to communicate the 
symbols of the great sacrifice to those who are equally with 
themselves sprinkled by its blood and sharers of its efficacy, in 
dividing the regenerate into two classes, believers and communi- 
cants, and confining the church to the narrow limits of a sect, 
they have violated more maxims of antiquity, and receded 
further from the example of the apostles, than any class of Chris- 
tians on record. 

We live in a mutable world, and the diversity of sentiment 
which has arisen in the Christian church on the subject of bap- 
tism has placed things in a new situation, and has given birth 
to a case which can be determined only by an appeal to the 
general principles of the gospel, and to those injunctions in par- 
ticular which are designed to regulate the conduct of Christians, 
whose judgment in points of secondary moment differs. These 
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we shall have occasion to discuss in another part of this treatise, 
where it will, we trust, be satisfactorily shown that we are fur- 
nished with a clew fully sufficient for our guidance ; and when 
we consider the impossibility of comprehending, in any code 
whatever, every possible combination of future occurrences and 
events, we shall perceive the necessity of having recourse to . 
those large and comprehensive maxims which the prospective 
wisdom of the Father of lights and the Author of revelation has 
abundantly supplied. 

Were it not that more are capable of numbering arguments 
than of weighing them, the mention of the following might be 
omitted. The significations of the two positive ordinances of the 
gospel are urged in proof of the necessity of baptism preceding 
the Lord’s Supper. The first, we are reminded by our oppo- 
nents, is styled by theologians the sacrament of regeneration, or 
of initiation ; the second, the sacrament of nutrition.1 To argue 
from metaphors is rarely a conclusive mode of reasoning ; but if 
it were, the regenerate state of our Pedobaptist brethren would 
surely afford a much better reason for admitting them to the 
sacrament of nutrition, than their misconception of a particular 
command for prohibiting them, unless we choose to affirm that 
the shadow is of more importance than the substance, or that the 
sacrament of nutrition is not intended to nourish. 

Their actual possession of spiritual life in consequence of their 
union to the Head of the church, necessarily implies a title to 
every Christian privilege by which such a life is cherished and 
maintained, unless there were an express prohibition to the con- 
trary ; nor is it to be doubted that the acknowledgment of Pedo- 
baptists as Christians, implies a competence to enter into the full 
import of the rites commemorative of our Lord’s death and 
passion. To consider the Lord’s Supper, however, as a mere 
commemoration of that event is to entertain a very inadequate 


1*Tn submitting to baptism’, says Mr. Booth, ‘ we have an emblem of our 
union and communion with Jesus Christ, as our great Representative, in his 
death, burial, and resurrection. And as in baptism we profess to have re- 
newed spiritual life, so in communicating at the Lord’s table we have the 
emblems of that heavenly food, by which we live, by which we grow, and 
by virtue of which we hope to live forever. Hence theological writers have 
often called baptism the sacrament of regeneration, or of initiation, and the 
Lord’s Supper the sacrament of nutrition’.—Booth’s Apology. 
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view of it. If we credit St. Paul, it is alsoa federal rite, in which, 
jn token of our reconciliation with God, we eat and drink in 
his presence: it is a feast upon a sacrifice, by which we become 
partakers at the altar, not less really, though in a manner more 
elevated and spiritual, than those who under the ancient economy 
presented their offerings in the temple. In this ordinance, the 
cup is a spiritual participation of the blood, the bread of the body 
of the crucified Saviour [1. Cor. xi. 26]; and as our Pedobaptist 


‘brethren are allowed to be in covenant with God, their title to 


every federal rite follows of course, unless it is barred by some 
clear, unequivocal declaration of Scripture ; instead of which, we 
meet with nothing on the opposite side but precarious conjectures 
and remote analogies. 

Our opponents are extremely fond of representing baptism 
under the New Testament as essential as circumcision under the 
Old, inferring from thence that no unbaptized person is ad- 
missible to the Eucharist, for the same reason that no one who 
was not circumcised was permitted to partake of the paschal 
feast. But besides that this is to reason from analogy, a practice 
against which, when applied to the discussion of positive institutes, 
they on other occasions earnestly protest, the analogy fails in the 
most essential points. Circumcision is expressly stated as a 
necessary condition of admission to the passover: a similar state- 
ment respecting baptism will decide the controversy. The 
neglect of circumcision, which could proceed from nothing but 
presumptuous impiety, incurred the sentence of excision: that soul 
shall be cut off from the people. Whatever may be meant beside 
by that commination, it will not be doubted that it included the 
entire forfeiture of the advantages of that peculiar covenant 
which God was pleased to establish with the Israelitish people: 
and the exclusion from the paschal feast, as well as from the 
other sacrifices, was the necessary appendage of that forfeiture. 

The most violent Baptist will not presume to insinuate that 
the neglect of baptism from a misconception of its nature is ex- 
posed to a similar penalty. It is evident from the history of the 
Old Testament, that an Israelite became disqualified for sharing 
in whatever privileges distinguished that nation, only in conse- 
quence of such a species of criminality as cut him off from the 
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covenant. An interest in that covenant (the particular nature of 
which it is not necessary to insist upon), and a free access to all 
the privileges and institutions of the Jewish people, were insepa- 
rable, so that nothing would have appeared to an ancient Jew 
more absurd than to disunite the covenant itself from the federal 
rites by which it was ratified and confirmed. The invention of 
this ingenious paradox belongs exclusively to the abettors of strict 
communion, who in the same breath affirm that Pedobaptists are 
entitled to all the blessings of the new and everlasting covenant, 
and forbidden to commemorate it; and scruple not to assert, that 
though interested as much as themselves in the great sacrifice, it 
would be presumption in them to approach the sacred symbols, 
which are appointed for no other purpose but to hold it forth. 
It is certainly with a very ill grace that the champions of such 
monstrous and unparalleled positions ridicule their opponents for 
inventing a new and eccentric theology.’ 

Before I dismiss this head I must remark, that in insisting 
upon the prior claim which baptism possesses to the attention of 
a Christian convert, the advocates of strict communion triumph 
without an opponent. We know of none who contend for the 
propriety of inverting the natural order of the Christian sacra- 
ments where they can both be attended to, that is, when the 
nature of each is clearly understood and confessed. ‘To admin- 
ister them under any other circumstance, it will be acknowledged, 
is impracticable. We administer baptism, let it be remembered, 
in every instance in which our opponents will allow it ought to 
be administered ; and the only difference is, that we have fellow- 
ship in another ordinance with those members of the body of 
Christ whom they reject. Let it once be demonstrated that the 


1¢The last century’, says Mr. Booth, page 36, ‘was the grand era of im- 
provement, of prodigious improvement, in light and liberty: in light, as well 
divine as philosophica), by the labors of a Bacon, a Boyle, and a Newton, in 
pretended theological knowledge by those of a Jesse or a Bunyan. Did the 
former, by deep researches into the system of nature, surprise and instruct 
the world by discoveries of which mankind had never before conceived ? 
The latter, penetrating into the gospel system, amused mankind by casting 
new light on the positive institutions of Jesus Christ, and by placing baptism 
among things of little importance in the Christian religion, of which no 
ancient theologian ever dreamed—none, we have reason to think, that ever 
loved the Lord Redeemer’. A little after he adds, ‘The practical claim of 
dispensing power by Jesse and Bunyan made way for the tnglorious liberty 
pe treating positive institutions in the house of God just as professors 
please . 
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obligation of commemorating the Saviour’s death is not suffi- 
ciently supported by his express injunction, but derives its force 
and validity from its inseparable connexion with a preceding 
sacrament, and we are prepared to abandon our practice, as a pre- 
sumptuous innovation on the laws of Christ. Till then, we shall 
not be much moved by the charge of claiming a dispensing power, 
with which we are frequently accused—a power which I presume 
no Protestant ever dreamed of usurping, and the assumption of 
which implies such impiety as ought to render a Christian reluc- 
tant to urge such a charge. 

To remind us of ‘ the destruction of Nadab and Abihu by fire 
from heaven, the breach that was made upon Uzzah, the stigma 
fixed and the curses denounced upon Jerusalem, together with 
the fall and ruin of all mankind by our first father’s disobedience 
to a positive command ’, is more calculated to inflame the passions 
than to elicit truth, or conduct the controversy to a satisfactory 
issue. When the sole inquiry is, what is the law of Christ, and 
we are fully.persuaded that our interpretation of it is more 
natural and reasonable than that of our opponents, it is nota 
little absurd to charge us with assuming a claim of dispensing 
with its authority. We know that he commanded his followers 
to be baptized ; we know also that he commanded them to show 
forth his death till he came: but where shall we look for a tittle 
of his law which forbids such as sincerely, though erroneously, 
believe themselves to have complied with thie first to attend to 
the last of these injunctions? Where is the scriptural authority 
for resting the obligation of the Eucharist, not on the precept that 
enjoins it, but on the previous reception of baptism? As the 
Scripture is totally silent on this point, we are not disposed to 
accept the officious assistance of our brethren in supplying its 
deficiency ; and beg permission to remind them, that to add to 
the Word of God is equally criminal with taking away from it. 

Do we neglect the administration of that rite to any class of 
persons whose state of mind is such as would render it acceptable 
toGod? Do we neglect to illustrate and enforce it in our public 
ministrations? Are we accustomed to insinuate that serious in- 
quiry into the mind of Christ on this subject is of little or no 
importance? Are we found to decline its administration in any 
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ease whatever in which our accusers would not equally decline 
it? Nothing of this can be alleged. Do they argue from the 
language of the original institute, from the examples of Scripture, 
and the precedent of the early ages, that it is the duty of believers, 
without exception, to be immersed in the name of Jesus? So do 
we. Are they disposed to look upon such as have neglected, 
whether from inattention or prejudice, to perform this duty, as 
mistaken Christians? We also consider them in the same light, 
In what respect, then, are we guilty of dispensing with divine 
laws? Merely because we are incapable of perceiving that an 
involuntary mistake on this subject disqualifies for Christian 
communion. But how extremely unjust to load us on that ac- 
count with the charge of assuming a dispensing power, when the 
only ground on which we maintain our opinion, whether true or 
false, is our conviction that it is founded on a legitimate inter- 
pretation of the oracles of God. The dispute is not concerning 
their authority, but their meaning ; and we dispense with baptism 
in no other sense than that of denying it to be in all cases essen- 
tial to communion ; in which, whether we are mistaken or not, is 
a point open to controversy ; but to be guilty, first of a misnomer 
in defining our sentiments, and afterward to convert an odious 
and erroneous appellation into an argument, is the height of 
injustice. 

With what propriety our practice is compared to that of the 
Church of Rome, in confining the communion to one kind, the 
intelligent reader will be at no loss to perceive.’ In that, as in 
various other instances, that church, in order to raise the dignity 
of the priesthood, assumes a power of mutilating a divine ordi- 
nance. We are chargeable with no mutilation, nor presume in 
the smallest particular to innovate in the celebration of either 


1¢Tt must, I think, be acknowledg:d’, says Mr. Booth, ‘even by our 
brethren themselves, that we have as good a warrant for omitting an essen- 
tial branch of an ordinance, or to reverse the order in which the constituent 
parts of an ordinance were originally administered, as we have to lay aside 
a divine institution, or to change the order in which two different appoint- 
ments were first fixed. And if so, were a reformed and converted Catholic, 
still retaining the popish error of communion in one kind only, desirous of 
having fellowship with our brethren at the Lord’s table, they must, if they 
would act consistently, on their present hypothesis, admit him to partake of 
the bread, though, from a principle of conscience, he absolutely refused the 
wine in that sacred institution ’.—Booth’s Apology, p. 51. 
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sacrament ; we merely refuse to acknowledge that dependence, 
one upon the other, on which the confidence of our opponents is 
so ill-sustained by the silence of Scripture. 

We will close this part of the discussion by remarking, that 
there is a happy equivocation in the word dispense, which has 
contributed not a little to its introduction into the present con- 
troversy. It may either mean that we do not insist upon bap- 
tism as an indispensable condition of communion, in which sense 
the charge is true, but nothing to the purpose, since it is a mere 
statement, in other words, of our actual practice; or it may in- 
tend that we knowingly and deliberately deviate from the in- 
junctions of Scripture, a serious accusation, which requires not 
to be asserted, but proved. 


Section IY. 


Our supposed Opposition to the Universal Suffrages of the Church, 
considered. 


In admitting to our communion those whom we esteem wn- 
baptized, we are accused of a presumptuous. departure from the 
sentiments of all parties and denominations throughout the 
Christian world, who, however they may have differed upon other 
subjects, have unanimously concurred in considering baptism as 
a necessary preliminary to communion.’ 

The first remark which occurs on this mode of reasoning is, 
that it is merely an argumentum ad verecundiam,—an attempt to 


1 This charge is urged with much declamatory vehemence by Mr. Booth, 
in his Apulogy.—‘A sentiment so peculiar, and a conduct so uncommon’, he 
says, ‘in regard to this institution, ought to be well supported by the testi- 
mony of the Holy Ghost. For, were all the Christian churches now in the 
worid asked, except those few who plead for free communion, whether they 
thought it lawful to admit wnbaptized believers to fellowship at the Lord’s 
table, there is reason to believe they would readily unite in the declaration 
of Paul, We have no such custom, neither the churches of God that were before 
us. Yes, considering the novelty of their sentiments and conduct, and what 
a contradiction they are to the faith and order of the whole Christian 
church ; considering that it never was disputed, as far as I can learn, prior 
to the sixteenth century, by orthodox or heterodox, by Papist or Protestant, 
whether unbaptized believers should be admitted to the Lord’s table, they all 
agreeing in the contrary practice, however much they differed in matters of 
equal importance; it may be reasonably expected, and it is by us justly de- 
manded, that the truth of their sentiment, and the rectitude of their conduct, 
should be proved, fully proved, from the records of inspiration ’.—Booth’s 
Apology, p. 48. 
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overawe by the weight of authority, without pretending to enter 
into the merits of the controversy. It assumes for its basis the 
impossibility of the universal prevalence of error, which if it be 
once admitted, all hopes of extending the boundaries of know- 
ledge must be relinquished. My next observation is, that it 
comes with peculiar infelicity from the members of a sect who, 
upon a subject of much greater moment, have presumed to re- 
linquish the precedent, and arraign the practice of the whole 
Christian world, as far at least as they have been exhibited in 
these later ages. 


‘Quis tulerit Gracchos, de seditione querentis?’ 


After setting an example of revolt, it is too late for them to in- 
culcate the duty of submission. 

The question of the necessary dependence of communion on 
baptism being of no practical moment whatever in any other cir- 
cumstances than our own, it is not to be wondered at if it has 
never been subjected to scrutiny; since cases of conscience, 
among which this inquiry may be classed, are rarely if ever in- 
vestigated until circunfstances occur which render their discus- 
sion necessary. But as infant sprinkling is valid in the esteem 
of all but the Baptists, and there is no pretence for considering 
the latter as unbaptized, it is not easy to conceive what moiive 
could exist for making it an object of serious attention. That 
crude and erroneous conceptions should prevail upon questions 
the decision of which could have no influence on practice, will 
not surprise those who reflect that truth has been usually elicited 
by controversy, and that on subjects of too great importance to 
be entirely overlooked, opinions have prevailed to a great extent 
which are now universally exploded. Though the employment 
of coercion in the affairs of conscience is equally repugnant to the 
dictates of reason and of Scripture, it was for ages successively 
resorted to by every party in its turn; nor was it till towards 
the close of the seventeenth century that the principle of tolera- 
tion was established on a broad and scientific basis, by the 
immortal writings of Milton and Locke. These reflections are 
obvious; but there are others which tend more immediately to 
annihilate the objection under consideration. It is well known 
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that from a very early period the most extravagant notions pre- 
vailed in the church with respect to the efficacy of baptism, and 
its absolute necessity in order to attain salvation. The descent 
of the human mind from the spirit to the letter, from what is 
vital and intellectual to what is ritual and external in religion, 
is the true source of idolatry and superstition in all the multifa- 
rious forms they have assumed ; and as it began early to corrupt 
the religion of nature, or more properly, of patriarchal tradition, 
so it soon obscured the lustre and destroyed the simplicity of the 
Christian institute. In proportion as genuine devotion declined, 
the love of pomp and ceremony increased ; the few and simple 
rites of Christianity were extolled beyond all reasonable bounds ; 
new ones were invented, to which mysterious meanings were 
attached, till the religion of the New Testament became, in pro- 
cess of time, as insupportable a yoke as the Mosaic law. The 
first effects of this spirit are discernible in the ideas entertained 
of the ordinance so closely connected with the subject of the 
present treatise. From an erroneous interpretation of the figura- 
tive language of a few passages in Scripture, in which the sign 
is identified with the thing signified, very similar to the mistake 
which afterward led to transubstantiation, it was universally sup- 
posed that baptism was invariably accompanied with a super- 
natural effect, which totally changed the state and character of 
the candidate, and constituted him a child of God and an heir of 
the kingdom of heaven. Hence it was almost constantly de- 
noted by the terms illumination, regeneration, and others, expres- 
sive of the: highest operations of the Spirit; and as it was 
believed to. obtain the plenary remission of all past sins, it was 
often, in order to ensure that benefit, purposely deferred to the 
latest period of life. Thus Eusebius informs us that the Emperor 
Constantine, ‘finding his end fast approaching, judged it a fit 
season for purifying himself from his offences, and cleansing his 
soul from that guilt which in common with other mortals he had 
contracted, which he believed was to be effected by the power of 
mysterious words, and the saving laver’. ‘This’, said he, ad- 
dressing the surrounding bishops, ‘is the period I have so long 
hoped and prayed for, the period of obtaining the salvation of 
God’. Passing with the utmost rapidity through the prepara- 
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tory stage, that of a catechumen, he hastened to what he re- 
garded as his consummation ; and no sooner was the ceremony 
completed, than he arrayed himself in white garments, and laid 
aside the imperial purple, in token of his bidding adieu to all 
secular concerns. [Eusebius in Vit& Constantini, lib. iv. ¢. 61, 
62.] We have here a fair specimen of the sentiments which 
were universally adopted upon this subject in ancient times. 
Even Justin Martyr, who flourished about the middle of the 
second century, confounds baptism with regeneration. ‘ Who- 
ever ’, says he, ‘ believe the things which are affirmed by us to 
be true, and promise to live accordingly, are afterward con- 
ducted to a place where there is water, and are regenerated by 
the same method of regeneration which we have experienced ’. 
[Apol. p. 159, Ed. 1651.] Theophilus, a contemporary writer, 
and the sixth bishop of Antioch, holds the same language. Ter- 
tullian, the earliest and most learned of the Latin fathers, ex- 
claims, with rapture, ‘O happy sacrament, by which, being 
washed from the former sins of our blindness, we are delivered 
unto eternal life’. [De Baptismo, p. 224, Ed. 1676.] And 
agreeable to the fantastic style of imagery which characterizes his 
writings, he appears to be particularly delighted with denomi- 
nating Christians littlé fishes, who are born in water, and are 
safe only in that element. Were we to attempt accurately to 
trace the progress of these opinions in the first ages, and ade- 
quately to represent the extent of their prevalence, we should be 
under the necessity, by numberless quotations from the fathers, 
of extending this inquiry to a most unreasonable length. 

Suffice it to remark, that there is scarcely a writer in the first 
three centuries, to descend no lower, who has not spoken upon 
this subject in a manner which the advocates for strict communion 
at least would deem unscriptural and improper: scarcely one 
from whom we should not be taught to infer that baptism was 
absolutely necessary to salvation. That this is the doctrine which 
pervades the formularies of the Church of England is too evident 
to require to be insisted on; nor is it less so, that similar senti- 
ments on this head are exhibited, to a greater or less extent, in 
the creeds of most, if not all, established churches. Is it sur- 
prising, then, that those who contend for baptism as essential to 
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salvation should consider it as an essential prerequisite to com- 
munion? Or is it not a much juster occasion for surprise, that 
our opponents should urge us with an inference which it is 
acknowledged was deduced from erroneous premises ; as though 
we were under the necessity of admitting a conclusion, while the 
only argument by which it is supported is given up? 

For our parts, we must be permitted to look with suspicion on 
the genuine product of error; no more expecting to derive truth 
from erroneous premises than grapes from thorns, or figs from 
thistles. In the present instance, there is no doubt that the 
opinion of the absolute necessity of baptism previous to com- 
munion sprang from those lofty and superstitious ideas respecting 
its efficacy which our opponents would be the first to disclaim. 
Ask a Roman Catholic, a Lutheran, or a member of the Church 
of England, on what ground he rests the absolute necessity of 
the baptismal rite as a qualification for the Eucharist, and each 
of them will concur in reminding you, that it is by that ordinance 
we become the children of God and heirs of his kingdom. The 
Augsburg confession, to which all the Lutheran churches are 
supposed to assent, and which was solemnly presented to Charles 
the Fifth at the imperial diet, as the authentic exhibition of their 
sentiments, expresses itself in the following terms :—‘ Concerning 
baptism, they (the followers of Luther) teach, that it is necessary 
to salvation ; that by baptism is offered the grace of God; and 
that children are to be baptized, who, being presented to God by 
baptism, are received into the grace of God. They condemn the 
Anabaptists, who disapprove of the baptism of children, and 
affirm that children are saved without baptism’. [Augsburg Con- 
fession, Article IX.] Some of the most learned divines of the 
Church of England have contended that baptism is not only 
regeneration, but justification ; and have made elaborate attempts 
to explode every other notion of that blessing. [See Waterland’s 
Sermon on that subject. ] 

Such are the principles whence this vaunted unanimity is de- 
rived ; principles which our brethren reprobate on all occasions, 
while, with a strange inconsistency, they accuse us of presump- 
tion in refusing our assent to their legitimate consequences. Let 
it be recollected, also, that the points in which they, in common 
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with ourselves, dissent from a vast majority of the professors of 
Christianity, are of incomparably more importance than the par- 
ticular in which they agree: for whether baptism be, on all occa- 
sions, a necessary preliminary to communion is a trivial question, 
compared to that which respects the identity of baptism with 
regeneration. 

The argument from authority, however, when fairly stated, is 
entirely in our favor; nor would it be easy to assign an example 
of bolder deviation from the universal practice of the Christian 
church than the conduct of our opponents supplies. They are 
the only persons in the world of whom we have either heard or 
read who contend for the exclusion of genuine Christians from the 
Lord’s table ; who ever attempted to distinguish them into two 
classes, such as are entitled to commemorate their Saviour’s death, 
and such as are excluded from that privilege. In what page of 
the voluminous records of the church is such a distinction to be 
traced? Or what intimation shall we find in Scripture of an 
intention to create such an invidious disparity among the mem- 
bers of the same body? Did it ever enter the conception of any 
but Baptists, that a right to the sign could be separated from the 
thing signified ; or that there could be a description of persons 
interested in all the blessings of the Christian covenant, yet not 
entitled to partake of its sacraments and seals ? 

In the judgment of all religious communities besides, and in 
every period of the church, excommunication or exclusion has 
been considered as a stigma never to be inflicted but on men of 
ill lives; or on the abettors of heresy and schism; and though 
innumerable instances have occurred in which the best of men 
have, in fact, been excluded, they were either accused of funda- 
mental error, or adjudged, on account of their obstinate resist- 
ance to the authority of the church, to have forfeited the privi- 
leges of Christians. They were not excommunicated under the 
character of mistaken brethren, which is the light in which we 
profess to consider Pedobaptists, but as incurable heretics and 
schismatics. The Puritans were expelled the Church of Eng- 
land on the same principle ; and although at the Restoration, 
a vindictive spirit was unquestionably the chief motive to those 
disgraceful proceedings, yet the pretensions of ecclesiastical 
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authority were carried so high in those unhappy times as to 
furnish the pretext for considering them as contumacious con- 
temners of the power, and disturbers of the peace of the church. 
In the whole course of ecclesiastical proceedings, no maxim was 
more fully recognized than that the sword of excommunication 
cut asunder the ties of fraternity, and consigned the offender, 
unless he repented, to hopeless perdition. 

In some dissenting societies also, it is true, creeds are estab- 
lished which every candidate for admission is expected to sub- 
scribe; and though these summaries of Christian doctrine fre- 
quently contain articles which, admitting them to be true, are 
not fundamental, they were originally deemed such by their 
fabricators, or supposed, at least, to be accompanied with such a 
plenitude of evidence as no sincere inquirer could resist ; and 
they are continued under the same persuasion. 

The right of rejecting those whom Christ has received, of re- 
fusing the communion of eminently holy men on account of 
unessential differences of opinion, is not the avowed tenet of any 
sect or community in Christendom, with the exception of the 
majority of the Baptists, who, while they are at variance with 
the whole world on a point of such magnitude, are loud in ac- 


- cusing their brethren of singularity. If we have presumed to 


resist the current of opinion, it is on a subject of no practical 
moment; it respects an obscure and neglected corner of theology ; 
while their.singularity is replete with most alarming conse- 
quences, destroys at once the unity of the church, and pronounces 
a sentence of excommunication on the whole Christian world. 
Having, without disguise, exhibited, in their full force, the 
reasoning of the advocates of strict communion, and.replied to it 
in the best manner we are able, it must be left to the impartial 
reader to determine on which side the evidence preponderates ; 
of which he will be able to judge more completely when we have 
stated at large the grounds of the opposite practice, which we 
have reserved for the Second Part of this treatise; where we 
shall have an opportunity of noticing some minor objections, 
which could not be so conveniently adverted to in the former. 
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Art. IX.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


saegeee. A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. Boston: J. R. Osgood 
0. 


English people have good reason to thank the Laureate for 
the service he has done in enshrining in his crystalline verse two 
such epochs as his Queen Mary and his Harold cover. It has 
been determined by many of the critics, that the manner of the 
dramatic treatment, especially of Queen Mary, has not added 
anything to the immortal wreath of the poet. From such dicta 
humbler readers may reserve the right of dissent. We argue 
that Mr. Tenneyson has added to his fame by these dramas. In 
every field in which his poetic lance has tilted, it has borne off 
the gauge. The dramatic alone remained to be tried. As it 
seems to be conceded that a real drama cannot be written in our 
day — i. e. one redolent of the antique aroma of Ben Jonson, and 
Ford and Massinger, not to take count of Shakspeare — we will 
not deny the assertion; but we will say that the Laureate has 
come nearer to doing it than any other man, in Harold. 

If it be said that these two dramas are really only such in 
their form, we demur. It must be confessed that there is a 
shirking of the tragic situation in Queen Mary, which is not like 
the old dramatists, who had an inbred love for blood on the 
stage, and thus far the drama is weakened: we are told of the 
execution of Lady Jane, of the burning of Cranmer, of the death 
of Queen Mary, never once permitted to ook with gur own eyes 
on their horrors, But no such charge can be brought against 
Harold, which in all points is of finer, stronger, more tragic 
fibre than Queen Mary. The scenes are extremely varied; the 
action is vivid and rapid ; there is little of the long speechifying, 
so found fault with in its predecessor; the conversations are 
terse, sharp, some of them like a sword-thrust; the touches that 
bring out the portraits of Edward the Confessor, William the 
Norman, Harold, William Rufus, Stigand, Edith, Aldwyth, are 
masterly — may we dare to say, here and there worthy of some 
of the old dramatists themselves, whom it is the fashion to 
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believe no modern can approach. How tender are some of the 
love passages between Edith and Harold ; the self-renunciation, 
amid her heart-breaking love, of the former — 


‘If this be well for England—and for her — 
Care not for me, who love thee’— 


and the spirit-racking, half despairing, but yet noble struggles 


against wrong of the Jatter — 


‘Let me be 
King of the moment to thee, and command 
That kiss, my due when subject, which will make 
My kingship kinglier to me than to reign 
King of the world without it’. 


The high clash of arms sounds all through the scenes. The 
superstitious horror of Harold is finely shown — his scorn of the 
‘saints’ bones’, over which he has ignorantly sworn, and his 
inability to rid himself notwithstanding of the influence his oath 
has upon him. At times his despair is very touching, for it is 
never a weak despair. The scene at Edward’s deathbed seems 
to us very powerful. The passage between Harold, Aldwyth— 
whom, against his heart and conscience, he has been forced to 
wed, all the while loving Edith —and the latter, is most skilful ; 
the jealous Aldwyth saying, aside, after Husid had dente 


her — 
‘That I could stab her, standing there!’ 


and the adoring Edith, who yet pleads for the dismissed queen — 


‘My lord, she loved thee!’ 


The last scene of Act V. strikes us as the most dramatic in the 
book — the final parting of the real lovers, the terrible premoni- 
tions of Harold, the hopes of Edith, the watching of the progress 
of the battle, the meeting of Aldwyth and Edith as they search 
for Harold’s dead body, the wild craze of the latter, the ery of 
the former as they find him — 


‘O, no, my God! 
They have so maimed and martyred all his face, 
There is no man can swear to him’— 


and the heart-breaking reply of Edith — 


‘ But one woman’. 


32} 
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We thank Mr. Tennyson for this noble drama, with its fine 
Protestant revolt against priestly domination. By these two 
dramas, Queen Mary and Harold, he has illuminated two most 
important periods of English history, and informed them with a 
new meaning for us; and has also shown us that there is nothing 
in the entire round of poetic craft to which he is not equal. 


2.—Porms oF Puaces: Edited by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 

It is not possible that a fitter hand than the most popular 
poet’s of our country—we might almost say, the most popular 
poet who writes the English tongue, without fear of contradic- 
tion—could be found to do this editorial work than the one who 
has undertaken it. Probably none other has a wider intimacy 
with this species of literature. Mr. Longfellow’s life has been 
passed amid Olympian fields and gardens; who, therefore, so 
skilful to gather and select the clusters, which by even so slight 
a passage through his hands, acquire an added title to be placed 
among the leaves that never cease to be green and fragrant ? 

We cannot imagine a pleasanter occupation for the poet to 
round wherewith his threescore-and-ten. It is like walking 
through Arcadian gardens, gathering a rose here, a lily there, an 
acanthus-leaf yonder ; a hyacinth, a pansy, an anemone, a dahlia, 
an aloe-bloom, a snow-drop, on one side; a palm-branch, a 
sprig of myrtle, a bit of rue, an orange-bud, an olive twig, a stem 
of thyme or parsley or vine, on another; and as he saunters 
thoughtfully, musingly, half-regretfully on, stopping to tie up 
his beautiful posies with strips of green reed, or ribbon-grass, or 
ozier from some brook whose windings would lead back to Castaly. 

Eight volumes have been already given to the public, selected 
from the poets of England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland and France. 
The idea of the compiler is to frame, as it were, a poetic guide- 
book for a voyage of sentiment round the world; consequently 
he has limited himself closely to his plan of admitting into his 
series, only such poems as treat of places. It is surprising, even 
with this limitation, to find how very rich the selections are 
from the best poets of all lands: to discover how full a hold this 
dear, green old earth of ours always has had on the strongest affec- 
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tions of its best singers. So that, hence, each volume comes to 
be a choice repertory of some of the finest poems in the language. 
We can heartily commend this entire series as a worthy addi- 
tion to any library, and particularly for the libraries of colleges, 
seminaries and high schools. With such a selection as this to form 
his taste, no young American need go forth from his academic 
studies, ignorant of the best things that the best poets of all 
these countries have said about the dear places we all love so well. , 


3.—A Latin Grammar, for Beginners, comprising the Analytic and 
Synthetic Methods, containing the more important Principles of 
Syntax, Exercises, Models for Parsing and Analysis, and Vocabulary. 
By 8. Z. Ammen, A.M. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


There are notoriously two ways of getting up a text-book: 
one from theory, the other from practice. The former mode is 
the one most frequently resorted to, partly because it is easier, 
and partly because the resultant creation is a more pleasing thing 
to the creator —at any rate while it remains untried — and more 
readily admits of hopes clustering about it. To construct from 
first principles is agreeably exciting, has in it something akin to 
the inspiration of genius. We blame no one for indulging in 
this kind of work — do not even feel disposed to ridicule him ; 
for errare humanum est has to be exemplified from time to time 
to keep it true, and makers of text-books from pure theory — 
by afflatus — may, as well as any, furnish the needed examples. 

The latter mode— from practice —is unfortunately seldom 
adopted, because it is so hard and so utterly uninspiring. The 
course has to be hewn through, not passed gracefully over on 
glittering pinions. In this kind of mental labor nothing can be 
taken for granted. 

He who has seriously endeavored to insert anything, however 
pointed and pretty the instrument, into that curious bubble called 
a boy’s mind, knows what the task is; and if it occur to such a 
one that he would like to compile a book to facilitate that kind 
of insertion, it soon becomes a heavy thought accompanied with 
sighs. He knows so well that what a boy ought @ priori to do 
he never does save by chance; that if inferences are made, they 
are not of the sequent, logical kind; that forms of expression 
which seem to him as a row of pike-staffs are very apt to be 
laboriously or wantonly misunderstood; that the young recipient 
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is so clouded with doubts that he at no time has a feeling of 
certainty even that he is wrong; and, above all, he is aware that 
the memory of childhood and early youth is never busy with 
yesterday’s lesson. 

He goes on thinking over these things until the plan of a new 
creation is bitterly torn into small fragments and forgotten. 

At long intervals, however, some one of the kind indicated, 
after tearing up his beneficent sketches, reconsiders. Faith in 
good intention sustains him, and possibly a desire of internal im- 
provements in pocket helps a little, and he deliberately plans 
again. If in the first instance he went at it with gravity, he 
now approaches the work with solemnity. He begins by trying 
to find the place at which to begin, and wonders for some time 
why he can’t find it. He consults the work of several others, 
and notes what they have fixed upon as the starting-point; yet 
he thinks he can improve upon them. He scouts the idea that 
it would be of any use to consult a boy: yet that very creature 
must, in a certain sense, be consulted. This so urges itself upon 
him that he at last yields; and after long contemplation of his 
sad realization of pupilhood, he comes to the sound-looking con- 
clusion that, as noise is more attractive than anything else, he 
will open with that. This our author has done, making, how- 
ever, the slight mistake, as it seems to us, of not keeping it up 
quite long enough. Two cr three more lessons illustrative of the 
sounds, would have been taken amiss by no one but the pupil, 
who is expected to take everything amiss. ‘The cases we should 
have given separately, illustrating each until the learner had 
initiated the habit, so to speak, of perceiving that a difference 
actually exists between one and another. Here our fault-finding 
ends, except that we may suggest that in a few instances greater 
simplicity of diction would have left less foundation for the school- 
goer’s chronic complaint that he does not know what it means. 

As the work is not ambitious, and goes over only a limited 
portion of classical domain, no learned disquisition in the way of 
criticism is called for. We conclude by heartily commending 
the book. It is skilfully arranged ; indeed, we have never. 
seen a hand-book better adapted to its purpose. It is done 
strictly from practice ; and as we know the author to be a first- 
rate teacher, we are not surprised to find his text-book really good. $. 
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